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ERXES's reign laſled but twelve years wut ut abounds. 
> with e events. | 
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parations for carrying the War into Greece, He holds a 
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X. ERX Es nving aſcended the 3 employed the. A.M. 


| firſt year of his reign in carrying on the preparations,” , 3519- 
begun by his father, for the reduction of Egypt. He alſo* 


confirmed to the Jews at Jeruſalem all the privileges 
granted them by his father, and particularly that which 
aſſigned them the tribute of Samaria, for the ſupplying of 
them with victims for the temple of God. 


In the ſecond year of his reign he marched "againſt the; 
Egyptians, and having reduced, and ſubdued. thoſe rebels, 


he made the yoke of their ſubjection more heavy; then Ant. 
giving the government of that province to his brother 


« Herod. 1 vii. c. 5. Joſeph, Antiq. I. xi. c. 8. f Herod. I. vii. c. 7. 
Vor. III. B 


© J. c. 
45. 
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3520. 
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Achemenes, he returned about the later end of che year to 
Suſa. hs 
s Herodotus, the 80 hiſtorian, was TIED this ſame. 
year at Halicarnafſus in Caria. For he was fifty three years 
old when the Peloponneſian war firſt began. 
Xerxes, puffed up with his ſucceſs againſt the Egyptians, 
determined to make war againſt the Grecians. (Hei did 
not intend, he ſaid, to buy the figs of Attica, which were 
very excellent, any longer, becauſe-he would eat no more 
of them till he was maſter of the. country.) But before he 
engaged in an enterpriſe of that importance, he thought 
proper to aſſemble his council; and take the advice of all 
dhe greateſt and moſt illuſtrious perſons of his court. He 
laid before them the deſign he had of making war againſt | 
Greece, and acquainted them with his motives; which were, 
the deſire of imitating the example of Ks predeceſſors, Who 
had all of them diſtinguiſhed their names and reigns by 
noble enterpriſes; the obligation he was under to revenge 
the inſolence of the Athenians, who had preſumed to fal!“ 
upon Sardis, and reduce it to aſhes; the neceſſity he was 
under to avenge the difgrace his country had received at the 
battle of Marathon; and the proſpect of the great advan- 
tages that might be reaped from this war, which would be 
attended with the conqueſt of Europe, the moſt rich and 
fertile country in the univerſe. He added further, that this 
War had been reſolved on by his father Darius, and he 
meant only to follow and execute his intentions; he con- 
_ cluded, with promiſing ample rewards to thoſe who ſhould 
 Gſtinguiſh themſelves by their valour in the expedition. 
Mardonius, the ſame perſon that had been ſo unſucceſsful 
mn Darius's reign, grown neither wiſer nor leſs ambitious by 
his ill ſucceſs, and extremely affecting the command of the 
army, was the firſt who gave his opinion. He began by 
' extolling Xerxes above all the kings that had gone before or 
2 | ſhould ſucceed him. He endeavoured to ſhow the indiſ- 
1 penſable neceſſity of avenging the diſhonour done to the 
| It : Perſian name: he diſparaged the Grecians, and repreſented 
| —— thera as a cowardly. timorous people, without courage, 
| | 


* Aul. Gel. l. xv. c. 29. * Herod. I. vii. c. 8—18. 
' Plut. in Apoph. p. 178. | 
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without forces, or experience in war. For a proof of what 
he faid, he mentioned his own conqueſt of Macedonia, 
which he exaggerated in a very vain and oſtentatious man- 
ner, as if that people had ſubmitted to him without any 
reſiſtance. He preſumed even to affirm, that not any of the 
Grecian nations would venture to come out againſt Xerxes, 
who would march with all the forces of Aſia; and if they 
had the temerity to preſent. themſelves before him, they 
would learn to their coſt, that the Perſians were the braveſt 
and moſt warlike nation in the world. PL, 

The reſt of the council, perceiving that this flattering dif. 
courſe. extremely pleaſed the king, were afraid to contradift 
it, and all kept ſilenee. This was almoſt an unavoidable 
conſequence of Xerxes's'manner of proceeding. A wiſe 
prince, when he propoſes an affair in council, and really 

deſires that every one fhould ſpeak his true fentiments, is 
extremely careful to conceal his own opinion, that he may 
put no conſtraint upon that of others, but leave them en- 
tirely at liberty. Xerxes, on the contrary, had openly dif. 
covered his own inelination, or rather reſolution to under- 


take the war. When a prince acts in this manner, he will 


always find artful flatterers, who being eager to inſinuate 
themfelves and to pleaſe, and ever ready to comply with his 
paſſions, will not fail to ſecond his opinion with fpecious 
and plauſible reaſons ; whilſt thoſe who would be capable of 
giving good counſel, are reſtrained by fear; there being very 
few courtiers who love their prince well enpugh, and have 
fufficient courage to venture to diſpleaſe him, by n 
what they knew to be his taſte or opinion. 
The exceſſive praiſes given by Mardoplas to Xerxes, 
which are the uſual language of flatterers, ought to have ren- 
dered him fuſpicious to the king, and made him apprehend, 


that under an appearance of zeal for his glory, that nobleman _ 


endeavoured to cloak his own ambition, and the violent 
defire he had to command the army. But theſe ſweet and 
Hattering words, which glide like a ſerpent under flowers, 
are fo far from diſpleaſing princes, that they captivate and 
charm them. They do not conſider, that men flatter and 
Praiſe them, becauſe they believe them weak and vain 
BRZ 
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enough to lulfer 3 to be deceived by commenda- 
tions that bear no proportion to their merits and actions. 


This behaviour of the king made the whole council mute. 
In this general ſilence, Artabanes, the king's uncle, a prince 


FER venerable for his age and prudence, made the follow- 
ing ſpeech. Permit me, great prince,” ſays he, addreſſing 
himſelf to Xerxes, to deliver my ſentiments to you on 


this occaſion with a liberty ſuitable to my age and your 
intereſt. When Darius, your father and my brother, firſt 


thought of making war againſt the Scythians, I uſed all my 


endeayours to divert him from it. I need not tell you what 
that enterpriſe; coſt, or what Was the ſucceſs of it. The 


people ygu are going to attack are infinitely more formida- 
ble than the; ; Scythians, | The Grecians are, eſteemed the 


very beſt troops in the world, either by land or ſea. If the 
Athenians alone could defeat the numerous army com- 


manded by Datis and Artaphernes, what ought we to expect 
from all the-ſtates of Greece united:together? You deſign to 


paſs from Aſia into Europe, by laying a bridge over the ſea. 
And hat will become of us, if the Athenians, proving vic- 


torious, ſhould advance to this bridge with their fleet, and 


break it down? I ſtill tremble when 1 conſider, that in the 
Scythian expedition the life of the king your father, and 
the ſafety of all his;army, werereduced to depend upon the 
fidelity of. one ſingle man: and that if Hyſtiæus the Meli- 
fan had, in compliance with. che ſtrong inſtances made to 
him, conſented to break down the bridge, which had been 


laid over the Danube, the Perſian empire had been entirely 


ruined. Do not expoſe yourſelf, Sir, to the like danger, 


eſpecially ſince you are not obliged to do it. Take time at 
leaſt to reflect upon it. When we have maturely delibe- 


rated upon an affair, Whatever happens to be the ſucceſs of 


it, we have nothing to impute to ourſelves. Precipitation, 


heides its being imprudent, is almoſt always unfortunate, 


and attended with fatal conſequences... Above all, do not 
ſuffer yourlelt, great prince, to be dazzled with the vain 


ſplendour of imaginary glory, or with the pompous appear- 


ance of your troops. The higheſt and moſt lofty trees have 


the moſt reaſon to dread the thunder. As God alone is 
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truly great, he is an enemy to * pride, and takes pleaſure in 


humbling every thing that exalteth itſelf: and very often 
the ' moſt numerous armies fly before a handful of men, 
| becauſe he Aike theſe with wee and lentters. terror 
among the others.” | 5 


Artabanes, after having ſpoken chus to thes king, turned 


himſelf towards Mardonius, and reproached him with his 
want of ſincerity or judgment, in giving the king a notion 
of the Grecians ſo directly contrary to truth; and ſhowed 
him how extremely he was to blame for deſiring raſhly to 
engage the nation in war, which nothing but his own views 


of intereſt and ambition could tempt him to adviſe. If a 


war be reſolved upon,” added he, « let the king, whoſe life 
is dear to us all, remain in Perſia: and do you, ſince you ſo 


ardently deſire it, march at the head of the moſt numerous 


army that can be aſſembled. In the mean time, let your 


children and mine be given up as a pledge, to anſwer for 


the ſucceſs of the war. If the iſſue of it be favourable, I 


conſent that mine be put to death f: but if it proves other- 


: wiſe, as I well foreſee it will, then I deſire that your chil. 
dren, and you yourſelf on your return, may be treated in 
ſuch a manner as you ene for the raſh e you have 


grow your maſter,” 
 Xerxes, who was not accuſtoined to have his ſentiments 


 contrallified in this manner, fell into a rage. Thank 


the gods,” ſaid he to Artabanes, * that you are my father's 
brother; were it not for that, you ſhould this moment ſuffer 


thejuſt reward of your audacious behaviour, . But I will 


puniſh you for it in another manner, by leaving you here 
among the women, whom you too much reſemble in your 
cowardice and fear, whilſt I march at the head of my 
troops, where my duty and glory call me.“ 

Artabanes had expreſſed his ſentiments in very refpekful 
and inoffenſive terms: Kerxes nevertheleſs was extremely 


offendep... It. is the + misfortune of princes, ſpoiled by 
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flattery, to look upon every thing as dry and auſtere that is 
| fincere and ingenuous, and to regard all counſel, delivered 
with a generous and diſintereſted freedom, as a ſeditious 
preſumption. They do not conſider, that even a good man 
never dares to tell them all he thinks, or diſcover the whole 
truth; eſpecially in things that may be diſagreeable to their 
_ humour: and that what they ſtand moft in need of is a 
ſincere and faithful friend, who will conceal nothing from 
them. A prince ought to think himſelf very happy, if in 
his whole reign he finds but one man born with that degree 
of generoſity, who certainly ought to be conſidered as the 
moſt valuable treaſure of the ſtate, as he i is, if the expreflion 
may be admitted, both the moſt neceſlary, ren _ * 
time the moſt rare inſtrument * of government. 
Xerxes himſelf acknowledged this upon the dee we 
are ſpeaking of. When the firſt emotions: of his anger were 
over, and he had had time to refle& on his pillow upon the 
different counſels that were given him, he confeſſed he had 
been to blame to give his uncle ſuch harſh language, and 
was not aſhamed to confeſs his fault the next day in open 
council, ingenyouſly owning, that the heat of his youth, and 
his want of experience, bad made him negligent in paying 
the regard due to a prince ſo worthy of reſpect as Artabanes, 
both for his age and wiſdom : | and:declaring at the fame = 
time, that he was come over to his opinion, notwithſtand. 


ing a dream he had had in the night; wherein a viſion had 


appeared to him, and warmly exhorted him to undertake 


| that war. All the lords who compoſed the council were 


raviſhed to hear the king ſpeak in this manner; and to teſtify 
their joy, they fell proftrate before him, ſtriving who ſhould 
moſt extol the glory of ſuch a proceeding; nor could their 
praiſes on ſuch an occaſion be at all ſuſpected. f For it is 
no hard matter to diſcern, whether the praiſes given to 
princes proceed from the heart, and are founded upon 
truth, or whether they drop from the lips only, as an effect 
of mere flattery and deceit. That lincere and humble de- 


+ Nullum majus lan inper een. n bonus amicus. Taerr. Hiſt. 
J iv. c. 5. | 


+ Nec occultum oft quanto tx veritate, quando adumbrata lætitia falls imperatorum 
telebrantur.  Tacir. Annal. 1. iv, ci 91. | 
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| elaration of the king's, far from appearing as a weakneſs in 


him, was looked upon by them as the effort of a great ſoul, 
which riſes above its faults, in bravely confeſſing them, by 


way of reparation and atonement. They admired the noble- 
_ neſs of this procedure the more, as they knew that princes 
educated like Xerxes, in a vain haughtineſs and falle glory, 


are never diſpoſed to own' themſelves in the wrong, and 


generally make uſe of their authority to juſtify, with pride 
and obſtinacy, whatever faults they have committed through | 
| ignorance or imprudence. We may venture, I think, to 


ſay, that it is more glorious to riſe in this manner, chan it 


Would be never to have fallen. Certainly there is nothing 
greater, and at the ſame time more rare and uncommon, than 
to ſee a mighty and powerful prince, and that in the time of 
his greateſt proſperity, acknowledge his faults, when he 
happens to commit any, without ſeeking pretexts or excuſes 
do cover them; pay homage to truth, even when it is againft 
him and condemns him; and leave other princes, who have 


a falſe delicacy concerning their grandeur, the ſhame af 


always abounding with errors and defects, and of never 
owning that they have any. 16 
Ihe night 


tabanes hereupon diſcourſed very ſenſibly and rationally 


with the king upon the vanity of dreams; and then coming 
to what perſonally regarded him: *I look upon it,” ſays 
he, « almoſt equally commendable to think well one's 
ſelf, or to hearken with docility to the good counſels of 


others. You have both theſe qualities, great prince; and 


if you followed the natural bent of your own temper, it . 
would lead you entirely to ſentiments of wiſdom and mode. 


This thought is in Heſiod. Opera et dies, v. 293. Cic. pro Cluent. n. 84. 


et Tit. Liv. 1. xxii, n. 29. Sœpe ego audivi, milites, eum primum eſſe virum, qui 
iſe conſalat quid in rem fit ; ſecundum eum, qui bent monenti obediats qui nec ipſe 


 emſulcre, nce alteri parere ſciat, cum extreni ingenii «ſes 


following, the ſame phantom, if we may be- 
lieve Herodotus, appeared again to the king, and repeated 
the ſame folicitations with new menaces and threatenings. 
Kerxes communicated what paſſed to his uncle, and in order 
to find out whether this viſion was divine or not, entreated 
im earneſtly to put on the royal robes, to aſcend the throne, 
and afterwards to take his place in his bed for the night. Ar- 
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ration. So never take any violent Waste or reſolutions, 
but when the arts of evil counſellors draw you into them, 
or the poiſon of ſtattery miſleads you; in the ſame manner 


as the ocean, which of itſelf is calm and ſerene, and never 
diſturbed but by the extraneous impulſe of other bodies. 
What afflicted me in the anſwer you made me the other day, 
when I delivered my ſentiments freely in council, was not 
the perſonal affront to me, but the injury you did yourſelf, 


by making ſo wrong a choice between the different ooun- 


cils that were offered; rejecting that which led you to ſen- 


timents of moderation and equity; and embracing the other 
which, on the contrary, tende a to nouiſt dhe and 
to inflame ambition.“ i in n 1. iN 


Artabanes, through 1 paſſed the gh in the | 


5 king s bed, and had the ſame viſion which Xerxes had be-. 
fore; that is, in his ſleep. he ſaw a man, 'who made him fe. + 


vere reproaches, and threatened him with the greateſt mis- | 


fortunes, if he continued to oppoſe the king's intentions. 

This ſo much affected him, that he came over to the king's 
firſt opinion, believing that there was ſomething divine in 
theſe repeated viſions; and the war againſt the Grecians 


was reſolved upon. Theſe Sieg ume 1 relate, as 1 find : 
them i in Herodotus. | 


Kevnes iniahe ne dd but ill FLYER der 


of moderation. We ſhall find that he had but very ſhort 


intervals of wiſdom and reaſon, which ſhone out only for a 
moment, and then gave way to the moſt culpable and ex- 


travagant exceſſes. We may judge however even from 


thence, that he had very good natural parts and inclinations. 


But the moſt excellent qualities are ſoon ſpoiled and cor. 


rupted by the poiſon of battery: and the poſſeſſion of abſo- 
lute and unlimited Power: * Vi dominationis convulſus. 


It is a fine ſentiment in a miniſter of ſtate; to be leſs affect- 


ed with an affront to himſelf, than with the wrong done his 
maſter by giving him evil and pernicious counſel. 


Mardonius's counſel was pernicious; becauſe, as Arta- 
banes obſerves, it tended only to nouriſh and increaſe that 
ſpitit of haughtineſs and violence in the PRs which Was 
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PERSIANS AND GRECIANS. 
but too prevalent in him already, py avZeons; and & in 
that it diſpoſed and accuſtomed his mind ſtill to carry his 
views and deſires beyond his preſent fortune, {till to be aim 
ing at ſomething farther, and to ſet no bounds to his ambi- 
tion. Þ+ This is the predominant paſſion of thoſe men, 


whom we uſually call conquerors, and whom, according to 


the language of the holy ſcripture, we might call, with 


greater propriety, * robbers of nations. . If you conſider and 
examine the whole ſucceſſion of Perſian kings, ſays Seneca, 
will you find any one of them that ever ſtopped his career of 
his own accord; that was ever ſatisfied with his paſt con- 


queſts; or that was not forming ſome new project or enter- 
priſe, when death ſurpriſed him? Nor ought we to be 
aſtoniſhed at ſuch a diſpoſition, adds the ſame author: for 


ambition is a gulf and a bottomleſs abyſs, wherein every 
thing is loſt that is thrown in, and where, though you were 
to heap province upon province, and kingdom upon king⸗ 


dom, you would never be able 0 fill up the mighty void. 


SECT. II. ende begins his Marth, and | paſſes Fro Afe a 


into Europe, by croſſing the Straits of the Helle pont 
a2 @ Bridge *. Boats. 


ry 1 HE war being reſolved upon, Mere that he ys - A.M. 
omit nothing which might contribute to the ſucceſs 


| of his undertaking, entered into a confederacy with the Car- 


thaginians, who were at that time the moſt potent people of 


the weſt, and made an agreement with them, that whilſt the 


Perſian forces ſhould attack Greece, the Carthaginians | 
ſhould fall upon the Grecian colonies that were ſettled in 
Sicily and Italy, in order to hinder them from coming to the 
deve of the «ther Grecians. The Carthaginians made Amilcat | 
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+ Nec hoc Alexandri tantùm vitium uit, quem ber Liberi Herculi que veſtigia felix 
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their general, who did not content himſelf with raiſing as 
many troops as he could in Africa, but with the money that 


 Xerxes had ſent him, engaged a great number of. ſoldiers 


out of Spain, Gaul, and Italy, in his ſervice; ſo that he col- 
lected an army of three hundred thouſand men, and a pro- 


portionate number of ſhips, in order to execute * ot 4 


and ſtipulations of the league. 


Thus Xerxes, agreeably to the 8 bs Daniel 5 pre- : 
dition, % having through his great power and his great 


Tiches ſtirred up all the nations of the then known world 


againſt the realm of Greece,” that is to ſay, of all the weſt 
under the command of Amilcar, and of all the eaſt, that un« 


der his own banner, » ſet. out from Suſa in order to enter 
upon this war, in the fifth year of his reign, which was the 
tenth after the battle of Marathon, and marched towards 


Sardis, the place of rendezvous for the whole land army, 


- whilſt the fleet advanced along the coaſts of Aſia Minor to- 

wards the Helleſpont. * 
Xerxes had given orders to have a paſſage cut thecagh- | 

Mount Athos. This is a mountain in Macedonia, now a 


province of Turkey in Europe, which extends a great way 


into the Archipelago, in the form of a peninſula. It is 


joined to the land only by an iſthmus of about half a 
league over. We have already taken notice that the ſea in 


this place was very tempeſtuous, and occaſioned frequent 

mipwrecks. Xerxes made this his pretext for the orders he 
gave for cutting through the mountain: but the true rea- 

ſon was the vanity of ſignalizing himſelf by an extraordinary 


enterpriſe, and by doing a thing that was extremely diffi- 


cult; as Tacitus ſays of Nero: Erat incredibilium cupitor. 


Accordingly Herodotus obſerves, that this undertaking was 
more vain-glbrious than uſeful, ſince be might with leſs 
trouble and expence have had his veſſels carried over the 


iſthmus, as was the practice in thoſe days. The paſlage he 


cauſed to be cut through the mountain was broad enough 
to let two galleys with three banks of cars each paſs through 
it a-breaſt. + This prince, who was extravagant enough to 
believe, that all nature and the very elements were under 
Dan, xi. 2, © Herod. 1. vii. c. 26. . d lbid. c. 21; 24 
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kis command, in conſequence of that opinion, writ a letter 
to Mount Athos in the following terms: © Achos, thou proud 


and aſpiring mountain, that lifteſt up thy head unto the 


heavens, I adviſe thee not to be ſo audacious, as to put rocks 


and ſtones, which cannot be cut, in the way of my work- 
men. If thou giveſt them that oppoſition, I ſhall. cut thee 


entirely down and throw thee headlong into the ſea.” * At 


| the ſame time he ordered the labourers to be whipped, in 
order to make them carry on the work the faſter. - - 


A traveller, who lived in the time of Francis I. and Sa 


wrote a book in Latin concerning the ſingular and remark- 
able things he had ſeen in his travels, doubts the truth of this. 


fact; and takes notice, that as he paſſed near Mount Athos, 
he could perceive no traces or enn of the work we have 
been ſpeak ing of. 


Kerxes, as we have already ele ano 1 | 
Sardis. Having left Cappadocia, and paſſed the river Halys, 
he came to Celene, a city of Phrygia, near which is the ſource 


of the Mzander. Pythius, a Lydian, had his reſidence in this 


city, andnext to Xerxes was the moſt opulent prince of thoſe 
He entertained Xerxes and his whole army with an 
incredible magnificence, and made him an offer of all his 
wealth towards defraying the expences of his expedition. 
Kerxes, ſurpriſed and charmed at ſo generous an offer, had 


the curioſity to enquire to what-ſum bis riches amounted. 


Pythius made anſwer, that having the deſign of offering them 
to his ſervice, he had taken an exact account of them, and 


that the ſilver he had by him amounted to two thouſand * ta- 
lents (which make ſix millions French money; ) and the gold 


to four millions of daricks t, wanting ſeven thouſand (that is 


to ſay, to forty millions of livres, wanting ſeventy thouſand, 
reckoning ten livres French money to the darick)., All this 


money he offered him, telling him, that his, revenues were 
_ ſufficient for the ſupport of his houſehold. Xerxes made 
hearty acknowledgments, entered into a particular 
friendſhip with him, and, that he might not be outdone in ge- 
aw; inſtead of accepting his offers, obliged } him to ac- 


r Plut. de anim. ttang. p. 470. cart 
| -» Bellop. Gngul. rer. oblery. P. 78. 
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Aſter ſuch conduRt as this, SY aids not tthink that *. Py- : 
chius s peculiar character and particular virtue had been ge- 
neroſity, and a noble contempt of riches? And yet he was 
one of the moſt penurious princes in the world; and 


who, beſides his ſordid avarice with regard to EROS? was 


extremely cruel and inhuman to his ſubje&s, whom he kept 
continually employed in hard and fruitleſs labour, always 
digging i in the gold and ſilver mines, which he had in his 
territories. When he was abſent from home, all his ſubjects 


went with tears in their eyes to the princeſs his wife, laid 


their complaints before her, and implored her aſſiſtance. 
Commiſerating their condition, ſhe made uſe of a very ex- 


traordinary method to work upon her huſband, and to give 


him a clear ſenſe, and a kind of palpable demonſtration of ö 
the folly and injuſtice of his conduct. On his return home, 


ſhe ordered an entertainment to be prepared for him, very 


magnificent in appearance, but which in reality was no en- 


tertainment. All the courſes and ſervices were of gold and 


filver; and the prince, in the midſt of all theſe rich diſnes 


and ſplendid rarities, could not ſatisfy his hunger. He 
eaſily divined the meaning of this enigma, and began to 


cConſider, that the end of gold and filver was not merely to 
be looked upon, but to be employed and made uſe of; and 


that to neglect, as he had done, the buſineſs of huſbandry 


_ and tilling of lands, by employing all his people in digging _ 
and working of mines, was the direct way to bring a famine 
both upon himſelf and his country. For the future therefore 
he only reſerved a fifth part of his people for the buſineſs of 
mining. Plutarch has preſerved this fact in a treatiſe, 


wherein he has collected a great many others to prove the abi- 
lity and induſtry of ladies. We have the ſame diſpoſition 


of mind deſigned in fabulous ſtory, in the example of a 
+ prince, who reigned in this very country, for whom every 


thing that he touched was immediately turned into gold, 
according to the requeſt which he himſelf had made to _ 


ET. Plutarch calls kim Pythis. Plut. de virt. mulier, p · 2622 
1 . Midas, king of . 69,05" TY 
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gods, and who by that means Was in ene a mo 
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would be plealel to laws him the eldeſt, in "orien to be! a 
ſupport and comfort te him in his old age; the king was ſo 


enraged at the propoſal, though ſo reaſonable in itſelf, that 
he cauſed the eldeſt ſon to be killed before the eyes of his 
father, giving the latter to underſtand, that it was a favour 


he ſpared him and the reſt of his children; and then cauſing 
the dead body to be cut in two, and one part to be placed 


on the right, and the other on the left, he made the whole 


army paſs between them, as if he meant to purge and purify : 


it by ſuch a ſacrifice. What a monſter in nature is a prince 
of this kind! How is it poſſible to have any dependence 


upon the friendſhip of the great, or to rely upon their warm 


eſt profeſſions and proteſtations of gratitude and ſervice? 

From Phrygia Xerxes marched, and arrived at Sardis. 
where he ſpent the winter. From hence he ſent; heralds 
to all the cities of Greece, except Athens and Lacedzmon, 


to require them to give him earth and water, which as we 


have taken notice before, was the "a of. ASI. and ac- 
knowledging ſubmiſſioan 

As ſoon as the ſpring of; the STR came,on, bo left Sardis, 
and directed his march towards the Helleſpont. Being ar- 


kived there, he was deſirous to ſee a naval engagement for 


his curioſity and diverſion. To this end, a throne was erect- 


ed for him upon an eminence; and in that ſituation, ſeeing 
all the ſea crowded with his veſſels, and the land covered 


with his troops, he at firſt felt a ſecret joy diffuſe. itſelf 


through: his ſoul, in ſurveying with his on eyes the vaſt 


extent of his power, and conſidering himſelf as, the moſt 


happy of mortals: but reflecting ſoon afterwards, that of ſo! 


many thouſands, in a hundred years time there would not be 
one living ſoul remaining, his joy was turned into grief, 
and he could not forbear weeping at the uncertainty, and, 
inſtability of human things. He might have found another 


Herod. I. viii. c. 38, 39. Sen. de ira, 1. iii. e. 17. 
* Herod. I. vii. c. 3032. I Ibid. c. 44, & 46. 
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fubje& of reflection, which would have more juſtly merited 


his tears and afflition, had he turned his thoughts upon 
himſelf, and confidered the reproaches he deferved for being 


the inſtrument of ſhortening that fatal term to millions of 
people, whom bis cruel ambition was going to facrifice 1 in an 5 
bes and utweceſſary war. 4 
Artabanes, who neglefted no opportunity of making lun. 
ſelf uſeful to the young prince, and of inſtilling into him 
ſentiments of goodneſs for his people, laid hold of this mo- 
ment, in which he found him touched with a ſenſe of ten- 
dernefs and humanity, and led him into further reflections 
upon the miſeries with which the lives of moſt men are at- 
| tended; and which render them ſo painful and unhappy; 
endeavouring at the ſame time to make him ſenſible of the 
duty and obligation of princes, who, not being able to pro- 
long the natural life of their fubjects, ought at leaft to do all 
that lies in their power to ane via wed preg and allay the 
"bitterneſs of it. 
In the ſame comverianiow Xerxes aſked is anzls if he 
Kill perſiſted in his firſt opinion, and if he would ſtill adviſe 
him not to make war againſt Greece, ſuppoſing he had not _ 
feen the viſion, which oecafioned him to change his ſenti- 
ments. Artabanes owned he ſtill had his fears: and that he 


was very uneaſy concerning two things. What are thoſe 


wo things? replied Xerxes. The land and the fea,-fays | 
Artabanes: the land, becauſe there is no country that ean 


feed and maintain ſo numerous an army; the ſea, becauſe 


there are no ports capable of receiving fuch a multitude of 
veſſels. The king was very fenfible of che ſtrengih of this 


reaſoning; but, as it was now too late to go baek, he made 
anſwer, that in great undertakings men ought not fo nar- 
rowly to examine all the inconveniencies that may attend 
them; that if they did, no ſignal enterprifes'woutd! ever 


be attempted; and that if his — had obſerved ſo 


ferupulous and timorous a rule of policy, the Perſian emu 


pire would never have attained e beit of en 
neſs and glory, \ an: 


- Artabanes gave ihe king anorhhs piece of very prudent 
advice, which he thought fit to follow no more than he had 
done the former: this advice was not to employ: the Ioni- 

5 W 
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| breadth, which is near an Engliſn mile. 
 rifing on a ſudden, ſoon after broke down the bridge. 
Xerxes, hearing this news, on his arrival, fell into a tranſ- 
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ans in his ſervice againft the Grecians, from whom they 


were originally deſcended, and on which account he ought 
to ſuſpeR their fidelity. Xerxes, however, after theſe 
converſations with his uncle, treated him with great friend- 


thip, paid him the higheſt marks of honour and reſpett, ſent 


him back to Suſa to take the care and adminiſtration of the 
empire upon him during his own abſence, and to that end 
veſted him with his whole authority. 

= Xerxes, at a vaſt expence, had cauſed a bridge of boats 
to be built upon the ſea, for the paſſage of his forces from 


Aſia into Europe. The ſpace that ſeparates the two conti- 


nents, formerly called the Helleſpont, and now called the 
ſtraits of the Dardanelles, or of Gallipoli, is ſeven ſtadias in 
A violent ſtorm, 


port of paſſion; and in order to avenge himſelf of fo cruel 
an affront, commanded two pair of chains to be thrown into 
the ſea, as if he meant to ſhackle and confine it, and that his 


men ſhould give it three hundred ſtrokes of a whip, and ſpeak 
to it in this manner: Thou troubleſome and unhappy ele- 
ment, thus does thy maſter chaſtiſe thee for having affronted 
Know, that Xerxes will eaſily find 
means to paſs over thy waters in ſpite, of all thy billows and 
reſiſtance. The extravagance of this prince did not ſtop 
here; but making the undertakers of the work anſwerable 
for events, which do not in the leaſt depend upon the power 
of man, he ordered all the perſons to have their heads ſtruck 
off, that had been charged with the direction and e 
of that undertaking. i 
__ » Xerxes commanded two 1 lager to abs valle one 
for the army to paſs over, and the other for the baggage and 
beaſts of burden. He appointed workmen more able and 
expert than the former, who went about it in this manner. 
They placed three hundred and fixty veffels acroſs, ſome of 


him without reaſon. 


them having three banks of qars, and others fifty oars a- piece, 


with their ſides turned towards the Euxine ſea; and on the 
ſide that faced the Ægean ſea they put three hundred and 


fourteen, They then caſt args anchors into the water on 
5 Herod. |. vii, c. 1-16. Herod. I. vii. c. 23==36. 
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both ſides; i in, order to fix;and ſecure all theſe veſſels; again, ; 
the violence of the: winds, and againſt the current“ of the 


water. On the, eaſt ſide they left three paſſages or vagant, | 
ſpaces; between the veſſels, that there might be room for ſmall, _ 


boats to go and come eaſily, as, there was occaſion, to and 


from the Euxine ſea. After this, upon the land on both ſides, : 


they drove > large piles into the earth, with huge, rings faſtened, 
to them, to which were tied ſix vaſt cables, which went over 


each of the two bridges; two of which cables;were made of 5 


hemp, : and four of a ſort of reeds, called g., which were: 
made uſe of in thoſe times for the making of cordage. Thoſe 


that were made of hemp muſt have been of an extraordinary, 
ſtrength. and thickneſs, ſince every cubit of thoſe cables 5 
vweighed a talent f. The cables laid over the whole extent of 
the veſſels lengthwiſe, reached from one. {ide to the other of 

the ſea. When this part of the work was finiſhed, quite over 
the veſlels lengthwiſe, and over. the cables we have been 


ſpeaking of, they laid the trunks of trees cut purpoſely for. 


that ule, ; and flat boats again over them, faſtened and joined; 


together, to ſerve. as a kind of floor gr ſolid bottom: all. 


Le.: 


which they. covered over with earth, and. added. rails or: bats; | 


tlements on each ſide; that the hoxrles or. cattle might not be . 


frightened with ſeeing t che ſea i in their paſſage. This was the! . 


form of thoſe. famous bridges built by Xerxes. 1-03 2812945! 


When the whole work was completed, a day was appoint- 


ed for their paſſing e over. And as ſoon as the firſt rays of the 


fun began to appear, ſweet odours of all kinds ere abundant- 

ly {pread. over both, bridges, and the way Mas! ſtrewed with, 
myrtle. At the ſame time Xerxes poured out-libations into, 
the ſea, and turning his face towards the ſun; the principal, 


object of. the Perſian: worſhip, he implored.the aſſiſtance of 


that god! in the enterpriſe he had undertaken, and deſired the 


continuance of his protection till he had made thec entire 


conqueſt of Eurape, and had brought it into ſubjegtion to, 
his power; this done, he threw, the: yell, Which, he uſed, 


-*Polybius jematks,' that there i is A current 'of witer ttom g Anke Mack. 
aud the Eunine ſea into the EÆgean ' ſea, occaſioned by the rivers, Which 1 75 
memſelyes into thoſe two ſeas. Pol, I. iv. p. 907, 30. c tot 


1A talent in weight conſiſted of 80 min, that is to oy 6 42 pounids 
of our weight; z and the mina conliſted of 100 r | 
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in making his libations, together with a golden cup, and a 
Perſian ſcymitar, into the ſea. The army was ſeven days 
and ſeven nights in paſling over theſe ſtraits; thoſe who 
were appointed to condu& the march, laſhing the poor ſol- 


diers all the while with whips, in order to quicken their 
ſpeed, according to the cuſtom of that nation, which, pro- 
perly ſpeaking, was only a huge aſſembly of ſlaves. "A 


Szcr. III. The Number of Xerxes's Forces. Demaratus 
delivers his Sentiments freely upon that Prince's Enterpriſe. 


ERXES, directing his march acroſs the Thracian | 


Cherſoneſus, arrived at Dor, a city ſtanding at the 


mouth of the Hebrus in Thrace; where having encamped 
his army, and given orders for his fleet to follow him along 

the ſhore, he reviewed them both. VVV | 
He found the land army, which he had brought out of 
Aſia, conſiſted of ſeventeen hundred thouſand foot, and of 
fourſcore thouſand horſe, which, with twenty thouſand 
men that were abſolutely neceſſary at leaſt for conducting 
aadland taking care of the carriages and the camels, made in all 

' eighteen hundred thouſand men. When he had paſſed the 
 Helleſpont, the other nations that ſubmitted to him, made 


an addition to his army of three hundred thouſand men; 


| which made all his land forces together amount to two mil. 
lions one hundred thouſand men. OED FIAT ORG 
His fleet, as it was when it ſet out from Aſia, conſiſted of 
twelve hundred and ſeven veſſels, or galleys, all of three 


banks of oars, and intended for fighting. Each veſſel car- 


| ried two hundred men, natives of the country that fitted 
them out, beſides thirty more that were either Perſians or 
Medes, or of the Sacæ; which made in all two hundred and 


ſeventy-ſeven thouſand ſix hundred and ten men. The 


European nations augmented his fleet with a hundred and 
twenty veſſels, each of which carried two hundred men, in 


all four and twenty thouſand: theſe added to the other, 
amounted together to three hundred and one thouſand ſix 


hundred and ten men. 


8 d Herod, 1. vii, c. 56—99, & 184—187, 
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Beſides this fleet, which confiſted all of large veſſels; the 
fimall galleys of thirty and fifty oars, the tranſport ſhips, the 
veſſels that carried the proviſions, and that were employed 
in other uſes, amounted to three thouſand. If we reckon 


but eighty men in each of theſe veſſels, one with another, 


that made in in hole two hundred and "y thouſand 
men. 

Thus when Ki be at e his land: and 
ſea forces together made up the number of two millions ſix _ 
hundred and forty-one thouſand, ſix hundred and ten men, 
without including ſervants, eunuchs, women, ſutlers, and 


other people of that ſort, who uſually follow an army, and 


__ of which the number at this time was equal to:that of the 

| forces: ſo that the whole number of ſouls that followed 
KXerxes in this expedition, amounted to five millions, two 
hundred eighty-three thouſand two hundred and twenty. 


This is the computation which Herodotus makes of them, 
and in which Plutarch and Ifocrates agree with him, 
Diodorus Siculus, Pliny, lian, and others, fall very ſhort 
ol this number in their calculation: but their accounts of the 


matter appear to be leſs authentic than that of. Herodotus,. 
who lived in the ſame age this expedition was made, and who 


repeats the mſcription. engraved, by the order of the Am- 


phyctions, upon the monument of thoſe Grecians who were 


killed at Thermopylæ, which expreſſed. that they en 
2gainſ three millions of men. 

For the ſuſtenance of all theſe. perfors! there muſt be 
every day conſumed, according to Herodotus's computa- 
tion, above a hundred and ten thouſand three hundred and 
forty medimnis of flour, (the medimnus was a meaſure; 


Which, according to Budæus, was equivalent to fix of out 
| buſhels) allowing. for every head the quantity of a chœnix. 


uch. was the daily portion or allowance that maſters gave 


their {lives among the Grecians. We have no accoum in 
hiſtory of any other army ſo numerous as this. And amongſt 


all theſe millions of men, there was not one that could vie 
with Xerxes in: point of beauty, either for the comelineſs of 
his face, or the tallneſs of his perſon. But this is a poor 


« Diod, I. xb p. 3+ Pin. J. Xxxili, c. 10: Aliant, Kill, Co 3. 5 
+ Herod. 4 vii. c. 187. 5 SE, 
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merit or pre-eminence for a prince, when attended with no 
other. Accordingly Juſtin, after he has mentioned the 


number of theſe troops, adds, that this vaſt body of forces 
' wanted a chief. Huic tanto agmini dux defuit. 


o 


» * 


We ſhall. hardly be able to conceive how it was poſſible 


to find a ſufficient quantity of proviſions for ſuch an im- 


menſe number of perſons, if the © hiſtorian had not informed 


us, that Xerxes had employed four whole years in making 
preparations for this expedition. We have ſeen already 


how many veſſels of burden there were, that coaſted along 
continually to attend upon and ſupply the land army: and 
doubtleſs there were freſh ones arriving every day, that fur- 
niſhed the camp with a ſufficient plenty of all things neceſ- 


ſary. ; 


_ f Herodotus acquaints us with the method they made uſe 


of to calculate their forces, which were almoſt innumerable. 
They aſſembled ten thouſand men in a particular place, and 


ranked them as cloſe together as was poſlible; after which 


they deſcribed a circle quite round them, and enetted a little 


wall upon that circle about half the height of a man's body; 
when this was done, they made the whole army ſucceſſively 


Paſs through this ſpace, and thereby knew to what number _ 
Herodotus gives us alſo a particular account of the dif- 


ferent armour of all the nations this army conſiſted of. Be- 


ſides the generals of every nation, who each of them com- 
manded the troops of their reſpective country, the land 
army was under the command of ſix Perſian generals: viz. 
Mardonius, the ſon of Gobryas; Tirintatechmus, the ſon of 


Artabanes, and Smerdonus, ſon to Otanes, both near rela- 
tions to the king; Maſiſtus, ſon of Darius and Atoſſa; 


Gergis, ſon of Ariazes; and Megabyſus, ſon of Zophyrus. 
The ten thouſand Perſians, who were called the immortal 


band, were commanded by Hydarnes. The cavalry had its 
particular commanders, | | . — 

There were likewiſe four Perſian generals who com- 
manded the fleet. In s Herodotus we have a particular 


account of all the nations by which it was fitted out. 


Artemiſa queen of Halicarnaſſus, who from the death of her 
c Ibid. c. 60. 
C2 


| 


* Herog 1, vii. c 20. 8 Ibid. c. 89, 90. 
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huſband governed the kingdom for her ſon, who was fill 2 
minor; brought but five veſſels along with her; but they 
were the beſt equipped, and the lighteſt ſhips in the whole 
ſleet, next to thoſe of the Sidonians. This princeſs diſtin- 
guiſhed herſelf in this war by her ſingular courage, and ſtill 
more by her prudence and conduct. Herodotus obſerves, 
that among all the commanders in the army, there was not 
one who gave Xerxes ſo good advice and ſuch wiſe counſel 
as this queen: but he was not prudent 1 to en it 
to his advantage. 
When Xerxes had numbered his whole forces by land and 
| fea, he aſked Demaratus, if he thought the Grecians would 
dare to expect him. I have already taken notice that this 
Demaratus was one of the two kings of Sparta, who being 


exiled by the faction of his enemies, had taken refuge at the 
Perſian court, where he was entertained with the greateſt _ 
marks of honour and beneficence. * As the courtiers were 


one day expreſſing their ſurpriſe that a king ſhould ſuffer 
himſelf to be baniſhed, and defired him to acquaint them 
0 with the reaſon of it: © It is,” ſays he, becauſe the law is 
more powerful than the kings at Sparta.” This prince was 
very much conſidered in Perſia: but neither the injuſtice of 
| the Spartan citizens, nor the kind treatment of the Perſian 
king, could make him forget his country &. As ſoon as he 
knew that Xerxes was making preparations for the war, he 
found means to give the Grecians ſecret intelligence of it. 
And now being obliged, on this occafion, to ſpeak his ſen- 
timents to the king, he did it with ſuch a noble freedom and 
_ dignity, as became a Spartan, and a king of Sparta. 
i Demaratus, before he anſwered the king's queſtion, 
deſired to know whether it was his pleaſure that he ſhould 
flatter him, or that he. ſhould ſpeak his thoughts to him 
freely and truly. Xerxes having declared that he deſired 
him to act with entire lincerity, he ſpoke in the following 
terms: © Great prince,“ ſays Demaratus, * ſince it is agree- 
able to your pleaſure and commands, I ſhall deliver my ſen- 
timents to you with the utmoſt truth and ſincerity. It muſt 
'be- confeſſed, that from the beginning of time, Greece has 


n Plut. in Apoph. Lacon. p. 220. | Herod, I. vii. c. 101, 105. 
* Amiaor patric poſt fugam, udn reg poſt beneficia Juenri 
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been trained up and accuſtomed to poverty: but then ſhe 


has introduced and eſtabliſhed virtue within her territories, 


| which wiſdom cultivates, and the vigour of her laws main- 


tains. And it is by the uſe, which Greece knows how to 


make of this virtue, that ſhe equally defends herſelf againſt . 
the inconveniencies of poverty, and the yoke of ſervitude. - 


But, to ſpeak only of the Lacedæmonians, my particular 
countrymen, you may aſſure yourſelf that as they are born 


and bred up in liberty, they will never hearken to any pro- 
poſals that tend to ſlavery. Though they were deſerted and 
abandoned by all the other Grecians, and reduced to a band 
of a thouſand men, or even to a more inconſiderable num- 
ber, they will ſtill come out to meet you, and not refuſe to 


give you battle.“ 


Xerxes upon hearing this diſcourſe fell a laughing; and 
aẽs he could nat comprehend how men, in ſuch a ſtate of 
liberty and independence, as the Lacedzmonians were de- 

| ſcribed to enjoy, who had no maſter to force and compel 


them to it, could be capable of expoſing themſelves in ſuch 
a manner to danger and death; Demaratus replied: ** The 


Spartans, indeed, are free, and under no ſubjection to the 
will of any man; but at the ſame time they have laws to 
which they are ſubject, and of which they ſtand in greater 
awe than your ſybjetts do of your majeſty, Now by theſe - 
laws they are forbid ever to fly in battle, let the number 
of their enemies be never ſo ſuperior; and are commanded, 


by abiding firm in their poſt, either to conquer or to die.“ 
| Xerxes was not offended at the liberty wherewith Dema. 


ratus ſpoke to him, and continued his march, 


Sror. IV. The Lacedemonians and Athenians ſend is their 


Allies in vain, to require Succours from them, The Com- 
wand of the Fleet given to the Lacedemonians, 


T ACED AMON and Athens, which were the two moſt 
| 4-4 powerful cities of Greece, and the cities againſt which 


Xerxes was moſt exaſperated, were not indolent or aſleep, 


whilſt ſo formidable an enemy was approaching, Having 
received intelligence long before of the deſigns of this 


* Herod, I. vii. c. 1465 146. | Herod, l. vii. c. 145 146. 
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prince, they had ſent ſpies to Sardis, in order to have a more 
exact information of the number and quality of his forces. 


Theſe ſpies were ſeized, and as they were juſt going to be 
put to death, Xerxes countermanded it, and gave orders 
that they ſhould be conducted through his army, and then 
ſent back without any harm being done to them. At their 


return the Grecians underſtood what they had to . TTY 1 
from ſo potent an enemy. 
They ſent deputies at the ſame time to Argos, into Sicily 


to Gelon tyrant of Syracuſe, to the iſles of Corcyra and 1 


Crete, to deſire ſuccours from en; and to form a ge Y 


againſt the common enemy. 


= The people of Argos offered a very conſiderable ſuc- 
cour, on condition they ſhould have an equal ſhare of the 


authority and command with the Lacedæmonians. The 


latter conſented, that the king of Argos ſhould have the ſame 
authority as either of the two kings of Sparta. This was 
granting them a great deal: but into what errors and miſ- 


Chiefs are not men led by a miſtaken point of honour, and a 
fooliſh jealouſy of command! The Argives were not con- 


tented with this offer, and refuſed to enter into the league 


with the Grecians, without conſidering, that if they ſuffered 


them to be deſtroyed, their own ruin muſt inevitably follow. 
»The deputies proceeded from Argos to Sicily, and ad- 


dreſſed themſelves to Gelon, who was the moſt potent prince 


of the Greeks at that time. He promiſed to aſſiſt them 
with two hundred veſſels of three benches of oars, with an 


army of twenty thouſand foot and two thouſand horſe, two 


thouſand light-armed ſoldiers, and the ſame number of bow- 
men and flingers, and to ſupply the Grecian army with 


proviſions during the whole war, on condition they would 
make him generaliſſimo of all the forces both by land and ſea. 


The Lacedæmonians were highly offended at ſuch a pro- 
poſal. Gelon then abated ſomewhat in his demands, and 
omiſed the ſame, provided he had at leaſt the command 
either of the fleet or the army. This propoſal was ſtrenu- 
ouſly oppoſed by the Athenians, who made anſwer, that they 
alone had a right to command the fleet, in caſe the Lacedz- 


monians were willing to give it up. Gelon had a more 


od. 1. vii. c, 148, 152, I Þþid, c. 153, 162. 


ſubſtantial - reaſon for not leaving Sicily 
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unprovided- of. 


troops, which was the approach of the formidable army of. 
the Carthaginians, commanded by Amilcar, Which eonfſted 


ol three hundred thouſand men. 


o The inhabitants of Corcyra, now called Corfu, gave- 


the envoys a more favourable anſwer, and immediately put 
to ſea with a fleet of ſixty veſſels. But they advanced no 


farther than to the coaſts of Laconia, pretending they were 


hindered by contrary winds, but in reality waiting to lee the 
ſucceſs of an engagement, that they might afterwards "es 
themſelves on the ſide of the conqueror. 


» The people of Crete, having conſulted the nahes 
oracle, to know what reſolution they were to take on this 


| occaſion, abſolutely refuſed to enter into the league. 
Thus were the Lacedzzmonians and Athenians left : 
almo to themſelves, all the reſt of the cities and nations 
having ſubmitted to the heralds, that Xerxes had ſent to re. 


quire earth and water of them, excepting the people ot 


Theſpia and of Platæa. In ſo preſſing a danger, their firſt 
care was ta put an end to all diſcord and diviſion among 
themſelves; for which reaſon the' Athenians made peace 
with the 1 8 of 8 with whom they were actually a 


v ar, 


* Their next care was to appoint a general ; for there never 


was any occaſion wherein it was more neceſſary to chooſe 


one, capable of ſo important a truſt, than in the preſent 
conjuncture, when Greece was upon the point of being 
attacked by the whole force of Aſia, The moſt able and 
experienced captains terrified at the greatneſs of the danger, 
had taken the reſolution of not preſenting themſelves as can- 
didates, There was a certain citizen at Athens, whoſe name 


was Epicydes, who had ſome eloquence, but in other re- 
ſpects was a perſon of no merit, was in diſreputation for his 


want of courage and notorious for his avarice. Notwith, 
ſtanding all which it was apprehended, that in the aſſembly 
-0f the people the votes would run in his favour. Themiſto. 


. Herod. L vii. c. 168. ? Ibid. c. * 
4 Ibid, c. 132. | r Ibid. c. 143. 
| * Plut, in Themiſt p. 114. 
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eles, who was ſenſible, * that in calm weather almoſt any 


mariner may be capable of conducting a veſſel, but that in 


forms and tempeſts the moſt able pilots are at a loſs, was 


convinced, that the commonwealth was ruined, if Epicydes 


was Choſen general, whoſe venal and mercenary ſoul gave 
them the juſteſt reaſon to fear, that he was not proof againſt 
the Perſian gold. There are occaſions, when, in order to act 


wiſely (I had almoſt ſaid regularly) it is neceſſary to diſpenſe 


with and riſe above all rule. Themiſtocles, who knew very 
well that in the preſent ſtate of affairs he was the only perſon 
capable of commanding, did for that reaſon make no ſcru- 
ple of employing bribes and preſents to remove his compe- 
titor: + and having found means to make the ambition of 
| Epicydes amends, by gratifying his avarice, he got himſelf 


elefed general in his ſtead. We may here, I think, very 
juſtly apply to Themiſtocles what Titus Livius ſays of 
Fabius on a like occaſion. This great commander finding, 
when. Hannibal was in the heart of Italy, that the people 


were going to make a man of no merit conſul, employed all 
his own credit, as well as that of his friends; to be conti- 


nued in the* conſulſhip, without being concerned at the 


 __ clamour that might be raiſed againſt him; and he ſucceeded 


in the attempt. The hiſtorian adds, . 4 The conjuncture of 


affairs, and the extreme danger the commonwealth was ex- 


poſed to, were arguments of ſuch weight, that they prevent- 


ed any one from being offended at a conduct which might 
appear to be contrary to rules, and removed all ſuſpicion of 
Fabius's having acted upon any motive of intereſt or ambi- 
tion. On the contrary the public admired his generoſity 


and greatneſs of ſoul, in that, as he knew the commonwealth 


had occaſion for an accompliſhed general, and could not 
be ignorant or doubtful of his own ſingular merit in that 


® Quilibet nautarum vefformgue tranquillo mari | gubernare poteſt + abi orte feta 


tempeſtas eſt, ac turbato mari 1 vento navis, tum viro et | pag opus elt. 
Liv. . xxiv. n. 8. 


F Npppanort v PN g οννντ?ο Tape En. 

t Tempus ac neceſſitas belli, ac diſcrimen ſummæ rerum, faciebant ne quis aut in exem- 
plum exquireret aut fuſpeftum eupiditatis inperii conſulem haberet. Quin laudabant potius 
nag nitudinem animi, quod cim ſumno imperatore eſſe opus retp. ſciret ſegue eum aud 
dubie eſſe, minoris invidiam Juan, „ qua ex re oriretur, quam n reip. feciſſet. 


8 Liv. 1] J. xxiv. n. 9. 
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reſpe&,-he had choſer-rather in ſame ſort to haz ard: his own- 
reputation, and Perhaps expoſe his character to the re- 
proaches of envious tongues, than 190 be wanting in ny 
| ſervice he could render his county - - - +. ---- 
The Athenians alſo paſſed. A e to recal home all | 
their people that were in baniſhment. They were afraid. 
leſt Ariſtides ſhould join their enemies, and left his credit 
ſhould carry over a great many others to the ſide of the Bar- 

barians. But they had a very falſe notion of their citizen. 

who was infinitely remote from ſuch ſentiments. Be that 

as it would, on this extraordinary juncture they thought fit 
to recal him; and Themiſtocles was ſo far from oppoſing. 
the decree for that purpoſe, that he promoted it with all his 
eredit and authority. The hatred and diviſion of theſe great 


men had nothing in them of that implacable, bitter, and out- 


| rageous ſpirit, which prevailed among the Romans in the 
later times of the republic. The danger of the ſtate was 
the means of their reconciliation, and when their ſervice 
was neceſſary to the preſervation of the public, they laid 
aſide all their jealouſy and rancour: and we ſhall ſee by the 
ſequel, that Ariſtides was ſo far from ſecretly thwarting his 
ancient rival, that he zealouſly contributed to the ſucceſs 
of his enterpriſes, and to the advancement of his glory. 
The alarm increaſed in Greece, in proportion as they re- 
ceived advice that the Perſian army advanced. It the 
Athenians and Lacedzmonians had been able to make no 
other reſiſtance than with their land forces, Greece had been 
utterly ruined and reduced to ſlavery. This exigence taught 
them how to ſet a right value upon the prudent foreſight. 
of Themiſtocles, who upon ſome other pretext had cauſed a 
hundred galleys to be built. Inftead of judging like the reſt - 
of the Athenians, who looked upon the victory of Marathon 
as the end of the war, he on the contrary conſidered it ra- 
ther as the beginning, or as the ſignal of ſtill greater battles, 
for which it was neceſſary to prepare the Athenian people: 
and from that very time he began to think of raiſing Athens 
to a ſuperiority over Sparta, which for along time had been 
the miſtreſs of all Greece. With this view he Judged it ex- 
pedient to make the Athenian power entirely maritime, per- 
t Plut, in Ariſt, p. 322, 323. 
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cerving very plainly that, as ſhe was ſo weak by land, ſhe 


had no other way to render herſelf neceſſary to her allies, ' 
or formidable to her enemies. His opinion herein prevailed 
among the people in ſpite of the oppoſition of Miltiades, 

whoſe difference of opinion undoubtedly aroſe from the 


little probability there was, that a people entirely unac- 
quainted with fighting at ſea, and that were only capable of 
fitting out and arming very ſmall veſſels, ſhould be able ta 


withſtand ſo formidable a power as that of the Perhans, 


who had both a numerous land army, and a fleet of above BH 
thouſand ſhips. | 


The Athenians had ſome filver mines in a part af Anke 


called Laurium, the whole revenues and produtts of which 


uſed to be diſtributed amongſt them, Themiſtocles had 


the courage to propoſe to the people, that they ſhould abolith 
theſe diſtributions, and employ that money in building 
veſſels with three benches of oars, in order to make war 
upon the people of Ægina, againſt whom he endeavoured 

to inflame their ancient jealouſy. No people are ever will- 


ing to ſacrifice their private intereſts to the general utility of 


tie public: for they ſeldom have ſo much generoſity OF 


public ſpirit, as to purchaſe the welfare or preſervation of 


he ſtate at their own expence, The Athenian people, how- 
ever, did it upon this occaſion; moved by the lively remon- 


ſtrances of Themiſtocles, they conſented, that the money 


which aroſe from the product of the mines, ſhould be em- 
Played in the building of a hundred galleys. Againſt the 
arrival of Xerxes they doubled the e and to that fleet 


Greece owed its preſervation. 
When they came to the point of naming a een} for 


the command of the navy, the Athenians, who alone had fur- 
niſhed the two thirds of it, laid claim to that honour, as ap- 
| Pertaining to them, and their pretenſions were certainly juſt 


and well grounded. It happened, however, that the ſuffrages 
of the allies all concurred in favour of Eurybiades, a Lace- 
dæmonian. Themiſtocles, though very aſpiring after glory, 
thought it incumbent upon him on this occaſion to neglett 
his own intereſts for the common good of the nation: and 
giving the Athenians to underſtand that, provided they be- 


* Plut, in Themiſt. p. 114. x Herod, I. viii, c. 213. 
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Haved themſelves with courage and condudt, all the Grecians 


7 


would quickly deſire to confer the command upon them of 


their own accord, he perſuaded them to conſent, as he 


would do himſelf, to give up that point at preſent to the 


Spartans, It may juſtly be faid that this prudent modera- 
tion in Themiſtocles was another means of ſaving the ſtate. 
For the allies threatened to ſeparate themſelves from them, 
ik they refuſed to comply; and if that had e FE 
mt muſt have been inevitably ruined, 


* srer. v. The Battle of Thermopyle. The Death of. 
Leonidas. 


HE only thing that now remained to be diſcuſſed 
was to know in what place they ſhould reſolve to 
meet the Perſians, in order to diſpute their entrance into 


Greece. The people of Theffaly repreſented, that as they 


were the moſt expoſed, and likely to be firſt attacked by the 
enemy, it was but reaſonable, that their defence and ſecu- 


A. M. 
3524. 
Ant. J. C. 
1480. 


rity, on which the ſafety of all Greece ſo much depended, 
. ſhould firſt be provided for; without which they ſhould be 


obliged to take other meaſures, that would be contrary to 


their inclinations, but yet abſolutely neceſſary, in caſe their 


upon reſolved, that ten thouſand men ſhould be ſent to guard 
the paſſage which ſeparates Macedonia from Theſſaly, near 


FT. country was left unprotected and defenceleſs. It was here- 


the river Peneus, between the mountains of Olympus and 


Offa. But Alexander, the fon of Amyntas, king of Mace- 
donia, having given them to underſtand, that if they waited 
for the Perſians in that place, they muſt inevitably be over- 


powered by their numbers, they retired to Thermopylæ. 5 


The Theſſalians, finding themſelves thus abandoned, with- 

out any further deliberations ſubmitted to the Perſians. 

z Thermopylz is a ſtrait or narrow paſs of Mount Eta, 
between Theſſaly and Phocis, but twenty-five feet broad, 
which therefore might be defended by a ſmall number of 


forces, and which was the only way through which the 
| Perſian land army could enter Achaia, and advance to be. 
ſiege Athens. This was the place where the Grecian army | 


s Herod, l. vii. c. 172, 173. 2 Ibid. e. 1757177. 
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thought fit to wait for the enemy: the perſon who com- 


manded it was Leonidas, one of the two kings of Sparta. 


Xerxes in the mean time was upon his march: he had 


given orders for his fleet to follow him along the coaſt, and 
to regulate their motions according to thoſe of the land | 
army. Wherever he came, he found proviſions and refreſh. | 
ments prepared beforehand, purſuant to the orders he had | 
ſent; and every city he arrived at gave him a magnificent 


entertainment, which coſt immenſe ſums of money, The 


vaſt expence of theſe treats gave occaſion to a witty ſaying 
of a certain citizen of Abdera in Thrace, who, when the 
king was gone, ſaid, they voy to thank the gods that he eat | 
but one meal a day | 


d In the ſame country of Thrace, there was a prince who 


| ſhowed an extraordinary greatneſs of ſoul on that occaſion: 
it was the king of the Biſaltes, Whilſt all the other princes 
ran into ſervitude, and baſely ſubmitted to Xerxes, he 
bravely refuſed to receive his yoke, or to obey him, Not 
being in a condition to reſiſt him with apen force, he retired 
to the top of the mountain Rhodope, into an inacceſſible *' 
place, and forbad all his ſons, who were ſix in number, to 
carry arms againſt Greece. But they, either out of fear of 


Xerxes, ox out of curioſity to ſee ſo important a war, fol- 


| lowed the Perſians, in contradiction to their father's injunc- 
tion. On their return home, their father, to puniſh ſo direct 
a diſobedience, condemned all his ſons to have their eyes 
put out. Xerxes continued - his march through Thrace, 
Macedonia, and Theſſaly, every thing giving way before 


him till he came to the ſtrait of Thermopylæ. 

One cannot ſee, without the utmaſt aſtoniſhment, with 
what a handful of troops the Grecians oppoſed the innu- 
merable army of Xerxes. We find a particular account 


of their number in Pauſanias. All their forces joined to- 


gether, amounted only to eleven thouſand two hundred 


men. Of which number four thouſand only were em- 


ployed at Thermopylæ to defend the paſs. But theſe ſol- 
diers, adds the hiſtorian, were all determined ta a man either 


to conquer or die, And what is it that an way of ſuch re- 


ſolution is not able to effect ? 
„ Herod, I. vii. c. 108, 132. Ibid, . viii. e. 116. 0 Paul. I. x. p. 616 
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| When Xerxes advanced near the ſtraits of Thermopylæ, 
he was ſtrangely ſurpriſed to find that they were prepared 


to diſpute his paſſage. He had always flattered himſelt, that 
on the firſt hearing of his arrival, the Grecians would betake 


themſelves to flight; nor could he ever be perſuaded to be- 


lieve what Demaratus had told him from the beginning of 


his project, that at the firſt paſs he came to, he would find 


his whole army ſtopped by a handful of men. He ſent out 


a ſpy before him to take a view of the enemy. The 


| ſpy brought him word that he found the Lacedæmonians 


out of their intrenchments, and that they were diverting 
themſelves with military exerciſes and combing their hair: 


' this was the Spartan manner of n themſelves for 
F 


Kerxes, {till entertaining [ome hopes of their flight, waited 
four days on purpoſe to give them time to retreat. * And 


in this interval of time he uſed lis utmoſt endeavours to gain 


Leonidas, by making him magnificent promiſes, and aſſur- 
ing him that he would make him maſter of all Greece, if he 
' would come over to his party. Leonidas rejected his pro- 


poſal with ſcorn and indignation. Xerxes having after- 


_ wards wrote to him to deliver up his arms, Leonidas, in a 


ſtyle and ſpirit truly laconical, anſwered him in theſe words; 
come and take them. Nothing remained but to prepare 


themſelves to engage the Lacedæmonians. Xerxes firſt 
- commanded his Median forces to march againſt them, with 
orders to take them all alive, and bring them to him. Theſe 
Medes were not able to ſtand the charge of the Grecians; 


and being ſhamefully put to flight, they ſhowed, ſays Hero- 
dotus , that Xerxes had a great many men and but few 
ſoldiers. The next that were ſent to face the Spartans, 
were thoſe Perſians called the immortal band, which con- 


ſiſted of ten thouſand men, and were the beſt troops in the 
whole army. But theſe had no better ſucceſs than the 


former, 


1 207-231. Diod. I. xi. p. [I 10. 
' Plut, in Lacou. Apoph. p. 225. 
* AvTeypaty A A. 
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Xerxes, out of all hopes of being ble to force his Way 
through troops ſo determined to conquer or die, was ex- 


tremely perplexed, and could not tell what reſolution to take, 
rrhen an inhabitant of the country came to him, and diſco- 
vered a ſecret “ path to the top of an eminence, which over- 
looked and commanded the Spartan forces. He quickly | 


diſpatched a detachment thither, which marching all night, 


arrived there at the break of day, and Pike chemſelves 
of that advantageous poſt. 


The Greeks were ſoon apprized of this misfortune; and 
Leonidas ſeeing that it was now impoſſible to repulſe the 
enemy, obliged the reſt of the allies to retire, but ſtayed 
himſelf with his three hundred Lacedzmonians, all reſolv- 
ing to die with their leader, who being told by the oracle, 
that either Lacedæmon or her king muſt neceſlarily periſh, 


determined, without the leaſt difficulty or heſitation, to ſas 
crifice himſelf for his country. The Spartans loſt all hopes | 
either of conquering or eſcaping, and looked upon Ther- 


mopyl as their burying-place. The king, exhorting his 
men to take ſome nouriſhment, and telling them at the ſame 
time that they ſhould ſup together with Pluto, they ſet up a 


ſhout of joy, as if they had been invited to a banquet, and 
full of ardour advanced with their king to battle. The 


ſhock was exceeding violent and bloody. Leonidas himſelf 


was one of the firſt that fell. The endeavours of the Lace- 


dæmonians to defend his dead body were incredible. At 
length, not vanquiſhed, but oppreſſed by numbers, they all 
tell, except one man, who eſcaped to Sparta, where he was 
treated as a coward and traitor to his country, and nobody 
would keep company or converſe with him. But ſoon after. 


_ wards he made a glorious amends ior his fault at the battle of 
Platza, where he diſtinguiſhed himſelf in an extraordinary 


manner. * Xerxes, enraged to the laſt degree againſt Leoni- 
das for daring to make head againſt him, cauſed his dead 
body to be hung up on a gallows, and made his intended 
diſnonour of his enemy his own immortal ſhame. 


f Herod. I. vii. c. 238. 
— When the Gauls, two hundred years after this, came to invade Greece, 


they poſſeſſed themſelves of the ftraits of Thermopylæ by means of the ſame _ 


by-path, which the Grecians had (till. — to ſecure, PAUSAN, * i. 
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Some time after theſe tranſactions, by order of the Am: 


phydtions, a magnificent monument was erected at Thermo- 
pylæ to the honour of theſe brave defenders of Greece, and 
upon the monument were two inſcriptions; one of which 
was general, and related to all thoſe that died at Thermo- 


pylæ, importing that the Greeks of Peloponneſus, to the 
number only of four thouſand, had made head againſt the 


Perſian army, which conſiſted of three millions of men: the 
other related to the Spartans in particular. It was compoſed | 
by the poet Simonides, and is very remarkable tor 1 its n. 


plicity. It is as follows: 


* 9 2 ayſeihoy . OT! rn de 
: Keiueba, rois KEW rauiboyaeyo, 50%. Hg. 


That i is to ſay, Go, paſſenger, and tell at Lacedamm, that 


we died here in obedience to her ſacred laws, Forty years af. 


terwards, Pauſanias, who obtained the victory of Platza, 


cauſed the bones of Leonidas to be carried from Thermo- 


pylz to Sparta, and eretted a magnificent monument to his 
memory; near which was likewiſe another erected for Pau- 
ſanias. Every year at theſe tombs was a funeral oration 
pronounced to the honour of theſe heroes, and a public 


game, wherein none but Lacedæmonians had a right to par- 
take, in order to ſhow, that they alone were concerned: in 
the glory obtained at Thermopylæ. 


s Xerxes in that affair loſt above twenty l men, 
among which were two of the king's brothers. He was very 
ſenſible, that ſo great a loſs, which was a manifeſt proof of 
the courage of their enemies, was capable of alarming and 
diſcouraging his ſoldiers. In order therefore to conceal 


the knowledge of it from them, he cauſed all his men that 
were killed in that action, except a thouſand, whoſe bodies 
he ordered to be left upon the field, to be thrown together 


into large holes, which were ſecretly made, and covered 
over afterwards with earth and herbs. This ſtratagem ſuc- 
rad "oy ill: for when the ſoldiers in his e ug 


c Herod, l. viii. c. 24, 25. 
* Pari animo Lacedæmonii in Thermopylis occiderunt in ques oui. 
Dic, hoſpes, Sparta nos te hic vidiſſe jacentes, 
Dun ſanffis patria legibus ob ſeguimur. 
Cre. Tuſc. Quæſt. l. i. n. 101, 
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curious to fee the field of battle, obtained leave to come 


thither for that purpoſe, it ſerved rather to diſcover his own | 


littleneſs of ſoul, than to conceal the number of the ſlain. 
: Diſmayed with a victory that had coſt him ſo dear, he 

aſked Demaratus, if the Lacedzmonians had many ſuch ſol- 

diers. That prince told him, that the Spartan republic had a 


great many cities belonging to it, of which all the inhabitants 
were exceeding brave; but that the inhabitants of Lacedz- 
non, who were properly called Spartans, and who were 
about eight thouſand in number, ſurpaſſed all the reſt in 


valour, and were all of them ſuch as thoſe who had fought 


under Leonidas. 


I return a little to the battle of Thermopylz, the iſſue 


of which, fatal in appearance, might make an impreſſion 


upon the minds of the readers to the difadvantage of the 
Lacedzmonians, .and' occaſion their courage to be looked 
upon as the effect of a proummpeucys temerity, or a deſpe- 


 ratereſolution. 


That attion of 8 with his three 04054 eee 5 
vas not the effect of raſbneſs or deſpair, but was a wiſe and 


noble conduct, as Diodorus Siculus has taken care to ob- 
ſerve in the magnificent encomium upon that famous en- 


gagement, to which he aſcribes the ſucceſs of all the enſu- 


ing victories and campaigns. Leonidas, knowing that 
Xerxes marched at the head of all the forces of the eaſt, in 


order to overwhelm and cruſh a little country by the dint of 
his numbers, rightly conceived from the ſuperiority of his 
genius and underſtanding, that if they pretended to make 
the ſucceſs of that war conſiſt in oppoſing force to force, and 
numbers to numbers, all the Grecian nations together would 


never be able to equal the Perſians, or to diſpute the vic- 


tory with them; that it was therefore neceſſary to point out 
to Greece another means of ſafety and preſervation, whilſt 
| ſhe was under theſe alarms; and that they ought to ſhow the 
whole univerſe, who had all their eyes upon them, what 


glorious things may be done, when greatneſs of mind is 
oppoſed to force of body, true courage and bravery againſt 
blind impetuoſity, the love of liberty againſt tyrannical op- 


preſſion, and a few diſciplined veteran troops againſt a con- 


> Herod. 1. vii. e. 234 137» i Lib. xi. p. 9. 
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fuſed multitude, though never ſo numerous: Theſe brave 
Lacedæmonians thought it became them, who were the 
choiceſt ſoldiers of the chief people of Greece, to devote 
themſelves to certain death, in order to make the Perſians 
ſenſible how difficult it is to reduce free men to ſlavery, and 
to teach the reſt of Greece, by their As eher to van- 
quiſh or to periſh, _ | : 
J do not copy theſe ſentimenits from my own invention, 
or aſcribe them to Leonidas without foundation; they are 
plainly compriſed in that ſhort anſwer, which that worthy 
king of Sparta made a certain Lacedæmonian; who, being 
aſtoniſhed at the generous reſolution the king had taken, 
ſpoke to him in this manner: **Is it poſſible then, Sir, that 
you can think of marching with a handful of men againſt 
ſuch a mighty and innumerable army?“ ——< If we are to 
reckon upon numbers, replied Leonidas, “ all the people 
of Greece together would not be ſufficient, ſince a ſmall part 
of the Perſian army is equal to all her inhabitants: but if 
we are to reckon upon valour, 0p: little N is more than i 
ſufficient.” .“. : | 
The event ſhowed the juſineſs of e prince J ſentiments. w_ 
That illuſtrious example of courage aſtoniſhed the Perſians, — 
and gave new ſpirit and vigour to the Greeks. The lives | 
then of this heroic leader and his brave troop were not 
thrown away, but uſefully employed; and their death was 
attended with a double effect, more great and laſting than 
they themſelves had imagined. On one hand, it was in a 
manner the ſeed of their enſuing vittories, which made the 
_ Perſians for ever after lay aſide all thoughts of attacking 
Greece; ſo that during the ſeven or eight ſucceeding reigns, 
there was neither any prince who durſt entertain ſuch a de- 
ſign, nor any flatterer in his court, who durſt propoſe the 
thing to him. On the other hand, ſuch a ſignal and ex- 
emplary inſtance of intrepidity made an indelible impreſſion 
upon all the reſt of the Grecians, and left a perſuaſion deep- 
ly rooted in their hearts, that they were able to ſubdue the 
Perſians, and ſubvert their vaſt empire. Cimon was the man 
who made the firſt attempt of that kind with ſucceſs. Age- 
blaus afterwards puſhed that deſign ſo far, that he made 


* Plut, in Lacon, Apoph. p. 225. 
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the great monarch tremble in his palace at Suſa. Alexan · 
der at laſt accompliſhed it with incredible facility. He 
never had the leaſt doubt, no more than the Macedonians 


who followed him, or the whole country of Greece, that 
choſe him general in that expedition, but that with thirty 


thoufand men he could reduce the Perſian empire, as 


three hundred Spartans had been ſufficient to rad the 
| united forces of __ whole Eaſt. EL: 


Sxer. VI. Naval Battle near Arik iſa. 


ier "HE very ſame hay on nich paſſed the glorious ation 


at Thermopylæ, there was alſo an engagement at ſea 


between the two fleets. That of the Grecians, excluſive of | 
the little galleys and ſmall boats, conſiſted of two hundred 
and ſeventy-one veſlels. This fleet had lain by near Arte- 


maſa, a promontory of Eubœa upon the northern coaſt to- 


Wards the ſtraits. That of the enemy, which was much 
more numerous, was near the ſame place, but had lately 
ſuffered in a violent tempeſt, which had deſtroyed above 

four hundred of their veſſels, Notwithſtanding this loſs, as 


it was ſtill vaſtly ſuperior in number to that of the Grecians, 


which they were pieparing to fall upon, they detached two 


hundred of their veſiels, with orders to wait about Eubcea, 


to the end that none of the enemy's veſſels might be able 
to eſcape them. The Grecians having got intelligence of 
that ſeparation, immediately ſet ſail in the night, in order 

to attack that detachment at day-break the next morning. 
But not meeting with it, they went towards the evening and 


fell upon the bulk of the enemy's fleet, which they treated 


very roughly. Night coming on, they were obliged to ſe- 
Parate, and both parties retired to their poſt, But the very 
night that parted them, proved more pernicious to the Per- 


ſians than the engagement which had preceded, from a vio- 


lent ſtorm of wind, accompanied with rain and thunder, 


which diſtreffed and haraſſed their veſſels till break of day: 


and the two hundred ſhips alfo, that had been detached from 
their fleet, as we mentioned before, were almoſt all caſt away 


upon the coaſt of Eubœa; it being the will of the gods, ſays 
1 Herod, I. viii. c. 1-18. Diod, |, xi. p. 10, 11. 
1 
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Herodotus, that the two fleets ſhould become very near 
W 
The Athenians being the ſame day received a F IS 


ment of fifty. three veſſels, the Grecians, who were appriſed 


of the wreck that had befallen part of the enemy's fleet, 
fell upon the ſhips of the Cilicians at the ſame hour they had 


attacked the fleet the day before, and ſunk a great number 
of them. The Perſians, being aſhamed to ſee themſelves 


thus inſulted by an enemy that was ſo much inferior in 
number, thought fit the next day to appear firſt in a diſpoſi- 


tion to engage. The battle was very obſtinate this time, | 


and the ſucceſs pretty near equal on both ſides, excepting 


that the Perſians, who were incommoded by the largeneſs _ 
and number of their veſſels, ſuſtained much the greater — : 


Both parties however retired in good order. 


= All theſe actions, which paſſed near Artemiſa, did not 
bring matters to an abſolute deciſion, but contributed very 


much to animate the Athenians, as they were convinced by 


their own experience, that there is nothing really formida- 


ble, either in the number and magnificent ornaments of 
veſſels, or in the Barbarians inſolent ſhouts and ſongs of 


victory, to men that know how to come to cloſe engage- 


ment, and that have the courage to fight with ſteadineſs 
and reſolution; and that the beſt way of dealing with ſuch 


an enemy, is to deſpiſe all that vain appearance, to advance 
boldly up to them, and to charge them brilkly and vigo- 


rouſly without ever giving ground. 


The Grecian fleet having at this time had intelligence of 
what had paſſed at Thermopylz, reſolved upon the courſe 


they were to take without any turther deliberation. They 


immediately ſailed away from Artemiſa, and advancing to- 


ward the heart of Greece, they ſtopped at Salamin, a little 
iſle very near and over againſt Attica, Whilſt the fleet was 
retreating, Themiſtocles paſled through all the places where 
it was neceſſary for the enemies to come to land, in order to 
take in freſh water or other proviſions, and in large cha- 


racters engraved upon the rocks and the ſtones the follow- 


ing words, which he addreſſed to the Ionians; Be of our 
ſide, ye people of Ionia: come over to the party of your fa- 
m Plut. in Thamif, p. 113, 217. Her. I. viii. c. 81, a4. 
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(hers, who expoſe their own lives for no other end than to 
maintain your liberty: or if you cannot poſſibly do that, at 


leaſt do the Perſians all the miſchief you can, when we are 
engaged with them, and put their army into diſorder and 


confuſion.” By this means Themiſtocles hoped either to 


bring the Ionians really over to their party, or at leaſt to 


render them ſuſpefed to the Barbarians. We ſee this ge- 
neral had his thoughts always intent upon his buſineſs, and 
neglected nothing that could contribute to the ſucceſs of his 


den gns. 


SECT. VII. The Ae abandon their City, which - 
talen and burnt ” Kerxes. 


ERXES in the mean time was entered into the coun- 
try of Phocis by the upper part of Doris, and was burn- 


ing and plundering the cities of the Phocians. The inhabit- 


ants of Peloponneſus, having no thoughts but to ſave. their 


- own country, reſolved to abandon all the reſt, and to bring 


all the Grecian forces together within the iſthmus, over 


which they intended to build a ſtrong wall from one ſea to 
the other, a ſpace of near five miles Engliſh. The Athenians 


were highly provoked at ſo baſe a deſertion, ſeeing them 
ſelves ready to fall into the hands of the Perſians, and likely 
to bear the whole weight of their fury and vengeance. Some 
time before they had conſulted the oracle of Delphos, which 


had given them for an anſwer, „ that there would be no 
way of ſaving the city but by walls of wood.” The ſenti- 


ments of the people were much divided about this ambiguous 


expreſſion: ſome thought it was to be underſtood to mean 
the citadel, becauſe heretofore it had been ſurrounded with 
wooden paliſades. But Themiſtocles gave another ſenſe to 


the words, which was much more natural, underſtanding 
it to intend ſhipping; and demonſtrated, that the only mea- 


| {ures they had to take were to leave the city empty, and to 


embark all the inhabitants. But this was a reſolution the 
people would not at all give ear to, as thinking themſelves 

inevitably loſt, and not even caring to conquer, when once 
they had abandoned the temples of their gods and the tombs 


Herod. J. viii. c. 40, 41. Herod. I. vii. c. 19— 143. 
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of their anceſtors. Here Themiſtocles had occaſion for all 


his addreſs and all his eloquence to work upon the people. 


After he had repreſented to them, that Athens did not conſiſt 
either of its walls, or its houſes, but of its citizens, and that 


tte ſaving of theſe was the preſervation of the city, he en- 


deavoured to perſuade them by the argument moſt capable 
ol making an impreſſion upon them in the unhappy, afflict- 
ed, and dangerous condition they were then in, I mean the 
argument and motive of divine authority; giving them to 


-underſtand by the very words of the oracle, and by the pro- 
digies which had happened, that their removing for a time 


; from Athens was maniteſtly the will of the gods. 


? A decree was therefore paſſed, by which, in order to 
ſoften what appeared ſo hard in the reſolution of deſerting 
the city, it was ordained, that Athens ſhould be given up in 


truſt into the hands, and committed to the keeping and 


protection of Minerva, patroneſs of the Athenian people; 
that all ſuch inhabitants as were able to bear arms, ſhould 
go on ſhipboard; and that every citizen ſhould provide, as 
well as he could, for the ſafety and ſecurity of his wite, 


children, and ſlaves.” 


The extraordinary 1 of Cimon. 2 was at this 
time very young, was of great weight on this ſingular oc- 


caſion. Followed by his companions, with a gay and cheer- 
ful countenance, he went publicly along the ſtreet of the 


Cerimachus to the citadel, in order to conſecrate a bit of a 
bridle, which he carried in his hand, in the temple of Mi- 
nerva, deſigning to make the people underſtand by this re- 
ligious and affecting ceremony, that they had no further 
© buſineſs with landforces, and that it behoved them now to 
betake themſelves entirely to ſea. After he had made an 


offering of this bit, he took one of the ſhields that hung 


upon the wall of the temple, paid his devotions to the god- 


deſs, went down to the water ſide, and was the firſt, who 
by his example inſpired the greateſt part of the people 
with confidence and reſolution, and encouraged them to 
embark. 

The major part of them ſent their fathers and mothers, 


v Ibid, I. viii, c. 51—54. Plut. in Themiſt. p. 117. 
4 Plut, in Cim. p. * FT 
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that were old, together with their wives and children, to 
the city of * Trezene, the inhabitants of which received 
them with great humanity and generoſity. For they made 
an ordinance, that they ſhould be maintained at the expence 
of the public, and aſſigned for each perſon's ſubſiſtence two 
oboli a day, which were worth about two-pence Engliſh 
money. Beſides this, they permitted the children to gather 
fruit wherever they pleaſed, or wherever they came, and 
ſettled a fund for the payment of the maſters, who had the 
care of their education. What a beautiful thing it is to ſee 
a city, expoſed as this was to the greateſt dangers and ca- 
lamities, extend her care and generoſity in the very midſt of 
ſuch alarms, even to the education of other people's chil- 
dren! = Ee EET ES. 
When the whole city came to embark, ſo moving and 
melancholy a ſpeQacle drew tears from the eyes of all that 
were preſent, and at the ſame time occaſioned great admira- 
tion with regard to the ſteadineſs and courage of thoſe 
men, who ſent their fathers and mothers another way, and 
to other places, and who, without being moved either at 
their grief and lamentations, or at the tender embraces of 
their wives and children, paſſed over with ſo much firmneſs 
and reſolution to Salamin. But that which extremely raiſed 
and augmented the general compaſſion was the great num- 
ber of old men that they were forced to leave in the city on 
account of their age and infirmities, and of which many vo- 
luntarily remained there, on a motive of religion, believing 
the citadel to be the thing meant by the oracle in the fore. 
mentioned ambiguous expreſſion of wooden walls. There 


was no creature, (for hiſtory has judged this circumſtance [ 


worthy of being remembered;) there was no creature, I ſay, 
even to the very domeſtic animals, but what took part in this 
public mourning, nor was it poſſible for a man to ſee theſe 
poor creatures run howling and crying after their maſ- 
ters, who were going a ſhip-board, without being touched 
and affected. Among all the reſt of theſe animals, particular 
notice is taken of a dog belonging to Xanthippus, the fa- 
ther of Pericles, which not being able to endure to ſee 


This was a ſmall city ſituate upon 


| the ſea fide, in that part of the Pelo. 
ponneſus called Argolis, . | | | 
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himſelf abandoned by his maſter, jumped into the ſea after 


him, and continued ſwimming as near as he could to the 
veſſel his maſter was on board of, till he landed quite ſpent 
at Salamin, and died the moment after upon the ſhore. In 


the ſame place, even in Plutarch's time, they uſed to ſhow 
the ſpot wherein this faithful animal was ſaid to be buried, 


; which was called the dog's burying place. | 
Whilſt Xerxes was continuing his march, ſome de- 
ſerters from Arcadia came and joined his army. The king 
having aſked them what the Grecians were then doing, was 
extremely ſurpriſed when he was told, that they were em- 


ployed in ſeeing the games and combats then celebrating at 


Olympia: and his ſurpriſe was fill increaſed, when he 

underſtood that the victor's reward in thoſe engagements 
was only a crown of olive. What men muſt they be, cried 
one of the Perſian nobles with great wonder and aſtoniſh. 


ment, that are affected only with honour, and not wth 
money! 5 


Kerxes bad ſent off a 1 3 of his 


army to plunder the temple at Delphos, in which he knew 
there were immenſe treaſures, being reſolved to treat Apollo 
with no more favour than the other gods, whoſe temples 
hae had pillaged. If we may believe what Herodotus and 
Diodorus Siculus ſay of this matter, as ſoon as ever this 
detachment advanced near the temple of Minerva, ſurnam- 
ae ed the Provident, the air grew dark on a ſudden, and a 
violent tempeſt aroſe, accompanied with impetuous winds, 
thunder and lightning ; and two huge rocks having ſevered 


themſelves from the mountain, fell upon the Perſian troops, 


and cruſhed the greateſt part of them. 


The other part of the army marched towards the city 


of Athens, which was deſerted by all its inhabitants, ex- 

| cept a ſmall number of citizens who had retired into the 
| Citadel, where they defended themſelves with incredible 
bravery, till they were all killed, and would hearken to no 
terms of accommodation whatſoever. Xerxes, having 
ſtormed the citadel, reduced it to aſhes. He immediately 
diſpatched a courier to Suſa to carry the agreeable news 


© Herod, 1, viii, c. 16. * Herod, I. viii. c. 35—39. Diod. L xi. p. 12. 
bo Herod. I, ii. C. 50— 44 · | 
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of his ſucceſs to Artabanes his uncle ; and at the lame time 
ſent him a great number of pictures and ſtatues. 4 Thoſe 
of Harmodius and Ariſtogiton, the ancient deliverers of 
Athens, were ſent with the reſt. One of the Antiochuſes, 
king of Syria, (I do not know which of them, nor at what 
time it was) returned them to the Athenians, being per- 
ſuaded he could not pambly * them a more accept- 
able Pons; : 


3 
ja 


Sxer. vin. Battle ff Falatein. Precipitate return of 


AKerxes into Afia. The Characters of Themiſtocles and 
Art Nides. The Defeat of the Carthagimans in Sicily. 


"a T this time a diviſion aroſe among the ebnete of 
the Grecian fleet; and the confederates in a council 
of war, which was held for that purpoſe, were of very dif- 


ferent ſentiments concerning the place for engaging the ene- 


. Some of them, and indeed the major part, at the head 
whom was Eurybiades, the generaliſſimo of the fleet, were 
for having them advance near the iſthmus of Corinth, that 


they might be nearer the land army, which was poſted there 
to guard that paſs under the command of Cleombrotus, Le- 


onidas's brother, and more ready for the defence of Pelo- 


ponneſus. Others, at the head of whom was Themiſtocles, 


alleged, that it would be betraying of their country to 


abandon ſo advantageous a poſt as that of Salamin. And 
as he ſupported his opinion with abundance of warmth, 
Eurybiades lifted up his cane over him in a menacing man- 
ner. * Strike,” ſays the Athenian, unmoved at the inſult, 
but hear me:“ and continuing his diſcourſe, proceeded to 
ſhow of what importance it was for the fleet of the Gre- 


cians, whoſe veſſels were lighter and much fewer i in num- 
ber than thoſe of the Perſians, to engage in ſuch a ſtrait as 
that of Salamin, which would render the enemy incapable 


of uſing a great part of their forces. Eurybiades, who could 
not help being ſurpriſed at this moderation in Themiſtoc les, 


ſubmitted to his reaſons, or at leaſt complied with his opi- 
nion, for fear the Athenians, whoſe ſhips made up above 


» »Pauſan. I. i. p. 14. 
5 Had þ 1 viii, c. 56, & 65, Plut, in Themiſt, p. 117. 
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one half of the fleet, ſhould ſeparate themſelves from the 
allies, as their general had taken occaſion to inſinuate. 

7 A council of war was alſo held on the ſide of the Per- 


ſians, in order to determine whether they ſhould hazard a 


naval engagement; Xerxes himſelf was come to the fleet to 
take the advice of his captains and officers, who were all 
unanimous. for the battle, becauſe they knew it was agree- 
able to the king's inclination. Queen Artemiſa was the only 
perſon who oppoſed that reſolution. She repreſented the 


dangerous conſequence of coming to blows with people 
much more converſant and more expert in maritime affairs 


than the Perſians; alleging, that the loſs of a battle at ſea 
would be attended with the ruin of their land army; where- 
as, by protracting the war, and approaching Peloponneſus, 
they would create jealouſies and diviſions among their ene- 
mies, or rather augment the diviſion already very great 


amongſt them; that the confederates in that caſe would not 
fail to ſeparate from one another, to return and defend their 


reſpective countries; and that then the king without diffi- 
culty, and almoſt without ſtriking a ſtroke, might make 


himſelf maſter of all Greece. This wiſe advice was not 


followed, and a battle was reſolved upon. 


' Xerxes, imputing the ill ſucceſs of all his former engage- 


ments at ſea to his own abſence, was reſolved to be witneſs 


of this from the top of an -eminence, where he cauſed a 


throne to be eretted for that purpoſe. This might have 


contributed i in ſome meaſure to animate his forces: but there 


is another much more ſure and effectual means of doing it, I 


mean, by the prince” s real preſence and example, when he 


himſelf ſhares in the danger, and thereby ſhows himſelf wor— 
thy of being the ſoul and head of a brave and numerous 
body of men ready to die for his ſervice. A prince that has 


not this ſort of fortitude which nothing can ſhake, and 
which even takes new vigour from danger, may nevertheleſs 


be endued with other excellent qualities, but then he is by 
no means proper to command an army. No qualification 


What ſoever can ſupply the want of courage in a general: 


and the“ more he labours to ſhow the appearance of it, when 


v Ibid, c. 67 0. | 
* Quanto magis occultare ac abdere pavorem nitebantur, manife/tis pavidi. TACIT, Hiſt, 
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42 _ . HISTORY OF THE 
he has not the reality, the more he diſcovers his cowardice 

and fear. There is, it muſt be owned, a vaſt difference be- 
_ \.tween a-general officer and a ſimple ſoldier. Xerxes ought | 
not to have expoſed his perſon otherwiſe than became a 
prince; that is to ſay, as the head, not as the hand: as he, 
whoſe buſineſs it is to direct and give orders, not as thoſe 
who are to put them in execution. But to keep himſelf 
entirely at a diſtance from danger, and to act no other part 


and office of a general. 


 * Themiſtocles wing that ſome of the commanders i in 
the Grecian fleet till entertained thoughts of ſailing to- 
| wards the Iſthmus, contrived to have notice given under- 
hand to Xerxes, that as the Grecian allies were now aſſem- 
bled together in one place, it would be an eaſy matter for 
him to ſubdue and deſtroy them all together; whereas, if 
they once ſeparated from one another, as they were going 
to do, he might never meet with another opportunity fo 
favourable, The king gave in to this opinion; and imme. 
_ diately commanded a great number of his veſſels to ſurround | 
Salamin by night, in order to make it n for the 5 
Greeks to quit their poſt. | [1 
Nobody among the Grecians 3 chat thay army Þþ 
was ſurrounded in this manner. Ariſtides came by mght 
time from Ægina, where he had ſome forces under his 
--conmand, and with very great danger paſſed through the 
whole fleet of the enemy. When he came up to Themi- 
ſtocles's tent, he took him aſide, and ſpoke to him in the fol- 
lowing manner: If we are wiſe, Themiſtocles, we ſhall 
from henceforward lay aſide that vain and childiſh diſſen- 
tion, that has hitherto divided us, and ſtrive with a more no- 
ble and uſeful emulation, which of us ſhall render the beſt 
ſervice to his country, you by commanding and doing the 
duty of a wiſe and able captain, and I by obeying your or- 
ders, and by aſſiſting you with my perſon and advice.” He 
then informed him of the army's being ſurrounded with the 
ſhips of the Perſians, and warmly exhorted him to give them 
battle without delay. Themiſtocles, extremely aſtoniſhed 


| | 2 Herod. I. viii. c. 7418. 
Plut. in Ariſt. p- 323. Herod. * viii. c. 78—5 


than that of a ſpectator, was really renouncing the ny 4 | 
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at ſuch a greatneſs of ſoul, and ſuch a noble and — 


frankneſs, was ſomewhat aſhamed, that he had ſuffered him. 
ſelf to be ſo much excelled by his rival; but without being 


aſhamed to own it, he promiſed Ariſtides; that he would 


henceforward imitate his generoſity, and even exceed it, if 


it were poſlible, in the whole of his future conduct. Then, 
after having imparted to him the ſtratagem he had contrived 


to deceive the Barbarian, he deſired him to go in perſon to 


Eurybiades, in order to convince him that there was no 


other means of ſafety for them, than to engage the enemy 
by ſea at Salamin; which commiſſion Ariſtides executed 
hk pleaſure and ſucceſs; for he was in great credit and : 


eſteem with that general. 


d Both ſides therefore prepared a for the battle. 
The Grecian fleet conſiſted of three hundred and eighty ſail 
of ſhips, which in every thing followed the direction and 


orders of Themiſtocles. As nothing eſcaped his vigilance, 


and as, like an able commander, he knew how to improve 
every circumſtance and incidence to advantage, before he 
would begin the engagement he waited till a certain wind, 
which aroſe regularly every day at a certain hour, and which 
was entirely contrary to the enemy, began to blow. As 


ſoon as this wind roſe, the ſignal was given for battle. The 
Perſians, who knew that their king had his eyes upon them, 
advanced with ſuch courage and impetuoſity, as were capable 


of ſtriking any enemy with terror. But the heat of the firſt 
attack quickly abated, when they came to be engaged. 
Every thing was contrary to, and diſadvantageous for them: 
the wind, which blew directly in their faces; the height 
and the heavineſs of their veſſels, which could not move 
and turn without great difficulty, and even the number of 
their ſhips, which was ſo far from being of uſe ro them, that 
it only ſerved to embarraſs them in a place ſo ſtrait and nar- 
row as that they fought in: whereas, on the ſide of the 


Grecians, every thing was done with good order, and with- 
out hurry or confuſion ; becauſe every thing was directed 


by one commander. The Ionians, whom Themiſtocles had 


adviſed by charatters engraven on ſtones along the coaſts of 


Eubòœa to remember from whom they derived their original, 
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e 
were the firſt that betook themſelves to flight, and were 


quickly followed by the reſt of the fleet. But queen Ar- 
temiſa diſtinguiſhed herſelf by incredible efforts of reſolu- 


tion and courage, ſo that Xerxes, who ſaw in what manner 
| ſhe had behaved. herſelf, cried out, * that the men had be- 


haved like women in this engagement, and that the women 
had ſhowed the courage of men. The Athenians, being 
enraged that a woman had dared to appear in arms againſt 
them, had promiſed a reward of ten thouſand drachmas to 


any one that ſhould be able to take her alive: but ſhe had | 


the good fortune to eſcape their purſuits. If they had taken 
her, ſhe could have deſerved nothing from them but the 
higheſt COMMEndations, and the moſt honourable and gene 


rous treatment. 


The manner in which that T queen eſcaped ought not to 


be omitted. Seeing herſelf warmly purſued by an Athenian 


ſhip, from which it ſeemed impoſſible for her to eſcape, ſhe 
hung out Grecian colours, and attacked one of the Perſian 


veſſels, on board of which was Damaſithymus, king of 4 Ca- 


lynda, with whom ſhe had ſome difference, and ſunk it: this 


made her purſuers believe that her ſhip was one of the 
Grecian fleet, and give over the chace. 


Such was the ſucceſs of the battle of Salamin, one of the 


moſt memorable actions related in ancient hiſtory, and which 


has, and will render the name and courage of the Grecians 
famous for ever. A great number of the Perſian ſhips were 
taken, and a much greater ſunk upon this occaſion. Many 
of their allies, who dreaded the SINE 8 cruelty no leſs than 


c Herod, 1. viii, c. 87, 88. Polyzn. I. vili. c. 33. A city of ele 


* O4 (tv cydgeg yeyovact jos yvyaluec, al de yν⁰,L ̈ buy ö peg. 
Arten ifia inter primos duces bellum accerime cicbat. Quippe, ut in vird muliebren li- 


| mores ita in muliere virilem audaciam cerneres. JUSTIN I. ii. c. 12, 


111 appears, that Artemiſa valued herſelf no leſs upon ſtratagem chan cou- 
rage, and at the ſame time was not very delicate in the choice of the meaſures 
ſhe uſed. It is ſaid, that being deſirous of ſeizing Latmus, a ſmall city of 
Caria, that lay very commodiouſly for her, ſhe laid her troops in ambuſh, and 
under pretence of celebrating the feaſt of the mother of the gods, in a wood 


conſecrated to her near that city, that ſhe repaired thither with a great train 
of eunuchs, women, drums, and trumpets. The inhabitants ran in throngs to 


ſee that religious ceremony; and in the mean time Artemiſa's troops took 
paileſion of the place. 2 Stratag. J. viii. c. 56. 
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the enemy, made the beſt of their way into their own 


country. 


'T hemiſtocles, i in a ſecret mb with Ariſtides, pro- bs 
poſed to his conſideration, in order to ſound him and to 
learn his true ſentiments, whether it would not be proper 
for them to ſend ſome veſſels to break down the bridge, 


which Xerxes had cauſed to be built; to the end, ſays he, 


that we may take Aſia into Europe: but though he made 
this propoſal, he was far from approving it. Ariſtides, be- 
lieving him to be in earneſt, argued very warmly and ſtre- 


nuouſly againſt any ſuch project, and repreſented to him 


how dangerous it was to reduce ſo powerful an enemy to 
deſpair, from whom it was their buſineſs to deliver them- | 
ſelves as ſoon as poſſible. Themiſtocles ſeemed to acquieſce 
in his reaſons; and in order to haſten the king's departure, 
contrived to have him ſecretly informed, that the Grecians 
deſigned to break down the bridge. The point Themi- 
ſtocles ſeems to have had in view by this falſe confidence, 
was to ſtrengthen himſelf with Ariſtides's poinion, which 
| was of great weight againſt that of the other generals, in 
caſe they inclined to go and break down the bridge. Per- 
haps too he might aim at guarding himſelf by this means 
againſt the ill-will of his enemies, who might one day accuſe 
him of treaſon before the people, if ever they came to know 


that he had been the author of that ſecret advice to Xerxes. 


This prince, being frightened on ſuch news, made the 
beſt uſe he could of his time, and ſet out by night, leaving 

Mardonius behind him, with an army of three hundred 
thouſand men, in order to reduce Greece, if he was able. 


The Grecians, who expected that Xerxes would have come 


to another engagement the next day, having learnt that he 
was fled, purſued him as faſt as they could, but to no pur- 
poſe. They had deſtroyed two hundred of the enemy's 
ſhips, beſides thoſe which they had taken. The remainder 
of the Perſian fleet, after having ſuffered extremely by the 
winds in their paſſage, retired towards the coaſt of Aſia, and 
entered into the port of Cuma, a city in Æolia, where they 


paſſed the winter, without daring afterwards to return into 
Greece. s 


e Herod. . viii. c. 118-1. F Ibid, Ca 125 
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Xerxes took the reſt of his army along with him, and 
marched by the way of the Helleſpont. As no proviſions 
had been prepared for them before-hand, they underwent 
great hardſhips during their whole march, which lafted five 
and forty days. After having conſumed all the fruits they 


could find, the ſoldiers were obliged to live upon herbs, and | 


even upon the bark and leaves of trees. This occaſioned a 


great ſickneſs in the army 5 und m numbers died of fluxes 
and the plague. 


The king, through ih and impatience to make his 


pony leſt his army behind him, and travelled on before 1 


with a ſmall retinue, in order to reach the bridge with the 
greater expedition: but when he arrived at the place, he 
found the bridge broken down by the violence of the 


waves, in a great tempeſt that had happened, and was re- 
duced to the neceſſity of paſſing the ſtrait in a cock- boat. 


* This was a ſpectacle very proper to ſhow mankind the 


mutability of all earthly things, and the inſtability of human 
greatneſs; a prince, whoſe armies and fleets the land and ſea 


were ſcarce able to contain a little while before, now fteal- 


ing away in a little boat, almoſt without any ſervants or at- 


tendants! Such was the event and ſucceſs of Xerxes's 
expedition againſt Greece. 


If we compare Xerxes with himſelf at different times and | 
on different occaſions, we ſhall hardly know him for the 
tame man. When affairs were under conſideration and de- 


bate, no perſon could ſhow more courage and intrepidity 
t han this prince: he is ſurpriſed, and even offended, if any 
one foreſees the leaſt difficulty in the execution of his pro- 
jefts, or ſhows any apprehenſion concerning events. But 
when he comes to the point of execution, and to the hour 

of danger, he flies like a coward, and thinks of nothing but 
| faving his own life and perſon. Here we have a ſenſible 
and evident proof. of the difference -between true courage, 


which is never deſtitute of prudence; and temerity, always 


blind and. preſumptuous. A wile and great pry weighs 


® Brat res ſoeflacul digna, et eftimatione ſortis 3 rerum niche abend, 
in exiguo latentem videre navig io, quem paulo ante vix æguor omne capicbat ; carentem 


etiam onni  ſervorum mini Nerio, enſue ann, bropter multitudinem, terris graves erant. 
IJsuesrix, I. ii. e. 80 


Pere 
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every thing, and examines all circumſtances before heenters ? 
into a * war, of which he is not afraid, but at the ſame time 


does not deſire; and when the time of action is come, the 


fight of danger ſerves only to animate his courage. Pre- 
ſumption inverts this order. + When ſhe has introduced 
aſſurance and boldneſs, where wiſdom and circumſpection 


5 ought to preſide, ſhe admits fear and deſpair, where e 


and intrepidity ought to be exerted. 


s The firſt thing the Grecians took care of after the battle 
ol Salamin, was to ſend the firſt fruits of the rich ſpoil they 
had taken to Delphos. Cimon, who was then very young, 
ſignalized himſelf in a particular manner in that engage- 
ment, and performed actions of ſuch diſtinguiſhed valour, as 


acquired him a great reputation, and made him be conſi- 


dered from henceforth as a citizen, that would be capable of 


rendering the moſt e ſervices to his COUNLTY © on fu- 


ture occaſions. 


But Themiſtocles carried off almoſt all the honour of 
this victory, which was the moſt ſignal that ever the Grecians 
obtained over the Perſians. The force of truth obliged even 
thoſe, who envied his glory moſt, to render him this teſti- 


mony. It was a cuſtom in Greece, that after a battle, the 


commanding officers ſhould declare who had diſtinguiſhed 


themſelves moſt, by writing in a paper the names of the man 
who had merited the firſt prize, and of him who had merited 
the ſecond. On this occaſion, by a judgment which ſhows 


the good opinion natural for every man to have of himſelf, 


each officer concerned, adjudged the firſt rank to himſelf, 
and allowed the ſecond to Themiſtocles ; which was indeed 


giving him the preference to them all. | 
The Lacedæmonians having carried him to Sparta, in order 


to pay him the honours due to his merit, decreed to their ge- 
neral Eurybiades the prize of valour, and to Themiſtocles 


that of wiſdom, which was a crown of olive for both of 


them. They alſo made a preſent to Themiſtocles of the 
fineſt chariot in the city ; and on his departure ſent three 


s Herod. I. viii. c. 122, 125.  Plut, in Themiſt. p- 120. 


Von times bella, non Prouocas. PL IN. de Traj. Fortiſſi it mug in 2 diſcrimine, qui 
ante diſcrimen quietiſimus. Tac. Hiſt. I. i. c. 14. | 


+ Ante diſcrimen feroces, in periculo pavidi, Tac ir. Hiſt, l. i. c. 68. 
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hundred young men, of the moſt conſiderable families, to 
wait upon him to the frontiers: an honour they had never 
ſhown to any perſon whatſoever before. 

But that which gave him a ſtill more ſenſible pleaſure, 
were the public acclamations he received at the firſt Olym- 
pic games that were celebrated after the battle of Salamin, 
where all the people of Greece were met together. As 
ſoon as he appeared, the whole aſſembly roſe up to do him 
honour : nobody regarded either the games or the combats; _ 
Themiſtocles was the only ſpectacle. The eyes of all the 
company were fixed upon him, and every budy was eager to 
ſhow him and point him out with the hand to the ſtrangers 
that did not know him. He acknowledged afterwards to 
his friends, that he looked upon that day as the happieſt of 
his life; that he had never taſted any joy ſo ſenſible and ſo 
tranſporting; and that this reward, the genuine fruit of bis 
labours, exceeded all his deſires. 
The reader has undoubtedly obſerved: in Themiſtocles 
two or three principal ſtrokes of his character, which en- 
title him to be ranked amongſt the greateſt men. The de- 
lign which he formed and executed, of making the whole 
force of Athens maritime, ſhowed him to have a ſuperior 
genius, capable of the higheſt view, penetrating into futu- 
rity, and judicious to ſeize the deciſive point in great affairs. 
As the territory belonging to Athens was of a barren nature 
and ſmall extent, he rightly conceived, that the only way 
that city had to enrich and aggrandize herſelf was by ſea. 5 
And indeed that ſcheme may juſtly be looked upon as the ' 


| ſource and cauſe of all thoſe great events, which raiſed the 


republic of Athens in the ſequel to ſo flouriſhing a condi- 1 
tion. 

But in my opinion, though this wiſdom and foreſight i is a 
moſt excellent and valuable talent, yet it is infinitely leſs 
meritorious than that uncommon temper and moderation, 
which Themiſtocles ſhowed on two critical occaſions, when 
Greece had been utterly undone, if he had liſtened to the 
dictates of an ilHjudged ambition, and had piqued himſelf 
upon a falſe point of honour, as is uſual among perſons of his 
age and profeſſion. The firſt of theſe occaſions was, when, 
notwithſtanding the crying injuſtice that was committed, 
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dork in reference to the republic, of which he was à mem- 


ber, and to his own perſon, in appointing a Lacedæmonian 


generaliſſimo' of the fleet, he exhorted and prevailed with 
the Athenians to deſiſt from their pretenſion, though never 
ſo juſtly founded, in order to prevent the fatal effects with 


which a diviſion among the confederates muſt have been ne- 


ceſſarily attended. And what an admirable inſtance did he 


give of his preſence of mind and his coolneſs of temper, 


when the ſame Eurybiades not only affronted him with 


harſh and offenſive language, but lifted up his cane at him 
in a menacing poſture! Let it be remembered at the ſame 
time, that Themiſtocles.was then but young; that he was full 


of an ardent ambition for glory:; ; that he was commander of a 


numerous fleet; and that he had right and reaſon on his 


ſide. Ho would our young officers behave on the like 
occaſion ?- Themiſtocles took all patiently, and the m 
of Salamin was the fruits of his! patience. 29161 bus 1 


As to Ariſtides, I ſhall have-occaſion in the ſequel. to ſacak ” 
p more extenſively upon his character and merit. He Was, 
properly ſpeaking, the man of the commonwealth: pro- 


vided that was well and faithfully ſerved, he Was very little 
concerned by whom it was done. The merit of others was 


far from offending him; and inſtead of that, became his 


own by the approbation and encouragement hie gave, it. 
We have ſeen him make his way through the enemy's fleet, 


at the peril of his life, in order to give Themiſtocles; ſome 


good intelligence and advice: and * Plutarch takes notice 
that during all the time the latter had the command, Aril- 


tides aſſiſted him on all occaſiqns with his counſel and cre- 


dit, notwithſtanding he had reaſon to look upon him not only 
as his rival but as his enemy.“ Let us compare 2 oble- 
neſs and greatneſs of ſoul with the little-ſpiritedn 


nd 


meanneſs of thoſe men who are ſo nice, punctilious, ang 


jealous in point of command; Who are incompatible with 


their colleagues, uſing all their attention andi induſtry to 


engroſs the glory of every thing to themſelves; always 
ready to ſacrifice the public to their private intereſts, or to 
* II y TuvengeTlt x TYVSeevey, eyõ og oer c oy ETL TWTHpLC %92Vy Tory T9Y ex bigey. 
In vit. Ariſt. p. g2g. | TRA 5 
e 88 
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ſaffer their rivis to commit. ers: that they nee 
15 reap advantage from them. 

On the very ſame day the . of Tizrmopylin FO 
ry the formidable army of Carthaginians, which conſiſt- 
ed of three hundred thouſand men, was entirely; defeated by 
Gelon, tyrant of Syracuſe. Herodotus places this battle 

on the ſame day with that of Salamin. The circumſtances 
of that victory in Ss I: have: related i in the rs of Ge 
Carthaginians. 
After the battle of Sulaavio: the Seelen being retummed | 
from purſuing the Perſians, Themiſtocles ſailed to all the 
iſlands that had declared for them, to levy contributions 
and exact money from them. The firſt he began with was 
that of Andros, from -whoſe inhabitants he required a con- 
-fiderable ſum, ſpeaking to them in this manner: I come 
to you enen with two powerful divinities, Perſua- 
ſion and Force.“ The anſwer they made him was: We 
alſo have two other divinities on our ſide, no leſs power- 
ful than yours, and which do not permit us to give the mo- 
ney you demand of us, Poverty and Impotence. Upon 
this: refuſal he made a feint of beſieging them, and threat- 
ened that he would entirely ruin their city. He dealt in 
the ſame manner with ſeveral other iſlands, which durſt 
not reſiſt him as Andros had done, and drew great ſums of 
money from them without the privity of the other com- 
manders; for he was eſteemed a lover of * and to be 
oor ins wie of TOs es 


srer. xI. n. Batt oof Plates,” 


TARDONIUS, who Fry in n Greece with a 3 of 
45 three hundred thouſand men, let his troops paſs the 
nt. J. C. "4 
497. winter in Theſſaly, and in the ſpring following led them into 
Bæœotia. There was a very famous oracle in this country, 
the oracle I mean of Lebadia, which he thought proper to 
"conſult, in order to know what would be the ſucceſs of 


A. M. 1 


1 Herod, 1. vii. c. 165, 167, 
bid. I. viii. c. 111, 112. Plut. in Themiſt. p. 122. 


| Herod. 1, viii. c. 113—131, 136—140, 144. Plut, in Arif. T6 524. 
Diod. I. xi. p. 22, 2g. Flut. *. e „„ 


PERSIANS AND GRECIANS. 
the war. The prieſt in his enthuſiaſtic fit anſwered in a lan- 


guage which nobody that was preſent underſtood, as much as 


to inſinuate, that the oracle would not deign to ſpeak intelli- 


gibly to a Barbarian. At the ſame time Mardonius ſent 
Alexander king of Macedonia, with ſeveral Perſian noble. 

men, to Athens, and by them, in the name of his maſter, 
made very advantageous propoſals to the Athenian people, 
to divide them from the reſt of their allies. The offers he 

made them were, to rebuild their city which had been burnt 
down, to give them a conſiderable ſum of money, to ſuffer. 


them to live according to their own laws and cuſtoms, and 


to give them the government and command of all Greece. 
Alexander, as their ancient friend, exhorted them in his own. 
name to lay hold on ſo favourable an opportunity for re- 

_ eſtabliſhing their affairs, alleging that they were not in a 
condition to withſtand a power ſo formidable as that of 


| the Perſians, and ſo much ſuperior to that of Greece. On 
the firſt intelligence of this embaſſy, the Spartans alſo on 
the other ſide ſent deputies to Athens, in order to hinder it 


from taking effect. Theſe were preſent when the others had 


their audience; where as ſoon as Alexander had finiſhed his 
ſpeech, they began i in their turn to addreſs themſelves to the 
Athenians, and ſtrongly exhorted them not to ſeparate them- 


ſelves from their allies, nor to deſert the common intereſt. 
of their country, repreſenting to them, at the ſame time, 


that their union in the preſent ſituation of their affairs was 
their whole ſtrength, and would render Greece invincible. 


They added further, that the Spartan commonwealth was 
very ſenſibly moved with the, melancholy ſtate which the 
Athenians were in, who were deſtitute both of houſes and 


retreat, and who for two years together had loſt all their 


harveſts; that in conſideration of that calamity, ſhe would 
engage herſelf, during the continuance of the war; to main- | 
tain and ſupport their wives, their children, and their old 


men, and to furniſh a plentiful ſupply for all their wants. 

They concluded by obſerving on the conconduti of Alex- 

ander, whoſe diſcourſe they ſaid was ſuch as might be ex- 

petted from one tyrant who ſpoke in favour of another; 

but that he ſeemed to have forgot, that the people to whom 

he addreſſed himſelf had ſhowed themſelves, on all occa- 
* 2 
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any pRri0g. whatſoey er who ſhould Fehn to propoſe the 


2” HISTORY! OF THE 
ann the moſt zealous nen of the common liberty of 


their country. id 14 3693 be 


Ariſtides, was; Pra "this time Fg ova TR 18, to x hs the 5 
prinęipal of the Archons. As it was therefore his buſineſs. 


to anſwer, he ſaid, that as to the Barbarians, Who made ſil- 


ver and gold the, chief objects of their eſteem, he forgave 


them for thinking they could corrupt the fidelity of a na- 


tion, by large bounties and promiſes: but that he could not 


help being ſurpriſed and affected with ſome ſort of indigna- ; 
tion, to ſeę that the Lacedemonians, regarding only the 


eſent diſtreſs and neceſſity of the, Athenians, and for- 


getting their; courage. and magnanimity, ſhould come to, 
perſuade them to pexſiſt ſteadfaſtly in the defence ol the com- 


man liberty at, Greece by arguments and; motives of gain, 


and by propoſing to give them victuals and proviſion: he 


deſied them to acquaint. their republic, that all the gold 1 in 
the world. avrag nqt capable of tempting the Athenians, or of 


making them deſert the defence of. the common liberty: that 


they had the grateful ſenſe they ought to have, of the kind 


offers which Lacgdæmon had made them: but that they 
Vauld endeavoux to manage their affairs ſo, as not to be a 


burden to ſany of their allies. Then turning himſelf towards 
the ambaſſadors, pt Mardonius, and pointing with his hand 
to the ſun: BR. aſſured,“, ſays he to them, that as long 


as that planet, ſhall, continue his courſe, the Athenians will 


be mortal enemies tothe Perſians, and will not ceaſe to take 


vengeancei of, them for ravaging their lands and burning 
theirhouſes and temples.“ After which \ be deſired the king 


of Macedonia it he was inclined to he truly their friend, 
that he would not make himſelf any more the bearer of 
{ugh propoſals to them, which would only ſerve to reflect 


. ee upon * Without, Ver ae any other 


N 
peremptory aten Frog not 5 there; but that he might 
ſtill imprint the greater horror for ſuch propoſals, and for 


ever to prohibit all manner of commerce with the Barbarians 


by a principle of religion, he ordained that the Athenian | 
prieſts ſhould denounce anathemas and execrations upon 


PERSIANS' AND GRECIANS. = v3 


making of an alliance with the Perſians, or ze: breaking of 
their alliance with the reſt of the Grecians. 
„When Mardonius had learnt, by the . which the 
Athenians had ſent him, “ that they were to be prevailed 
upon by no propoſals or advantages whatſoever to ſell their 
liberty, he marched with his whole army. towards Attica, 
waſting and deſtroying whatever he found in his way. The 
Athenians, not being in a condition to withſtand ſuch a tor- 
rent, retired to Salamin, and for a ſecond time abandoned 
their city. Mardonius ſtill entertaining hopes of bringing 
them to ſome terms of accommodation, ſent another deputy 
to them to make the ſame propoſals as before. A certain 
Athenian, called Lycidas, being of opinion, that they ſhould 
hearken to what he had to offer, was immediately ſtoned, 
and the Athenian women running at the ſame time to his 
houſe, did the ſame execution upon his wite and children; 
ſo deteſtable a crime did they think it to propoſe any peace 
with the Perſians. But notwithſtanding this, they had a re- 
ſpect to the character wherewith the deputy was inveſted, 
and ſent him back without offering him any indignity or ill 
treatment. Mardonius now found that there was no peace 
to be expected with them. He therefore entered Athens, 
burnt and demoliſhed every thing that had ech gef their fury ; 
the preceding year, and left nothing ſtanding. Toke 
The Spartans inſtead of conducting their troops: into 
Attica, according to their ' engagements, thought only of 
keeping themſelves ſhut up: within the Peloponneſus for 
their own ſecurity, and with that view had begun to build a 
wall over the iſthmus, in order to hinder the enemy from 
entering that way, by which means they reckoned they 
ſhould be ſafe themſelves, and ſhould have no further occa- 
ſion for the aſſiſtance of the Athenians. The latter hereupon 
ſent deputies to Sparta in order to complain of the ſlowneſs 
and neglect of their allies. But the Ephori did not ſeem to 
be much moved at their remonſtrances: and as that day was 


the feaſt of + Hyacinthus, they ſpent it in feaſts and rejoicing, 


m Herod, l. ix. c. 1—11. Plut. in Ariſt. 


* n nullo pretio libertatem his widet venalem, &c. jver tas 1 i ps | 
+ Amongſt the Lacedzmonians the feaſt of Hyacinthus continued three 
days: the firſt and laſt of which were days of ſorrow and mourning far the 
death 
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HISTORY OF THE 


and deferred giving the deputies their anſwer till the next 


day. And till. procraſtinating the affair as much as they 
could, on various pretexts, they gained ten days time, during 


which the building of the wall was completed. They were 
on the point of diſmiſſing the Athenian envoys in a ſcan- 


dalous manner, when a private citizen expoſtulated with 
them, and repreſented to them how baſe it would be to treat 
the Athenians in ſach a manner, after all the calamities and 


voluntary loſſes they had ſo generouſſy ſuffered for the _ 
.common defence of liberty, and all the important ſervices 8 


they had rendered Greece in general. This opened their 
eyes, and made them aſhamed of their perfidious deſign. | 


The very next night following they ſent off, unknown to 


the Athenian deputies, five thouſand Spartans, who had each 
of them ſeven helotæ, or ſlaves, to attend him. In the 
morning afterwards the deputies renewed their complaints 


with great warmth and reſentment, and were extremely ſur- 


priſed when they were told, that the Spartan ſuccours were 


on their march, and by this time were not far from Attica. 


$ I 
- 
: 0 


» Mardonius had left Attica at this time, and was on his 


'return into the country of Beotia. As the latter was an 


dpen and flat country, he thought it would be more conve- 


nient for him to fight there, than in Attica, which was un- 
even and rugged, full of hills and narrow paſſes, and which 
for that reaſon would not allow him ſpace enough for draw- 
ing up his numerous army in battle array, nor leave room 
for his cavalry to act. When he came back into Bœotia, 
He encamped by the river Aſopus. The Grecians followed 
him thither under the command of Pauſanias, king of Sparta, 
and of Ariſtides, general of the Athenians. The Perſian 
army, according to the account of Herodotus, conſiſted of 
three hundred thouſand, or, according to that of Diodorus, 


of five hundred thouſand men. That of the Grecians did 


not amount to ey thouſand; of which there were but 


. | » Herod. 1. ix. c. 42—76, uu. in Aril p. 32533. Diod. I. xi. p. 
24. 26. | 


death of Hyacinthus; but the ſecond was a day of rejoicing, which was . ; 
in feaſting, ſports, and ſpectacles, and all kinds of diverſions, This feſtival 


was celebrated every your in the month of c Auguſt, in 2 honour of Apollo and 
Hyeclathes, | 
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ſive thouſand Spartans; but, as theſe were accompanied with 
thirty-five thouſand of the helotæ, (viz. ) ſeven for each 
Spartan, they made up together forty thouſand: the latter 
of theſe were light-armed troops: the Athenian forces con- 
ſiſted but of eight thouſand, and the troops of the allies 
made up the remainder. The right wing of the army was 
commanded by the Spartans, and the left by the Athenians, 
an honour which the people of Tegæa pretended to, ang 
diſputed with them, but in vain. 

*Whilft all Greece was in ſuſpenſe, expeſiing a battle 


that ſhould determine their fate, a ſecret canſpiracy, formed 


in the midſt of the Athenian camp by ſome diſcontented 


citizens, who intended the ſubverſion of their popular 


government, or to deliver up Greece into the hands of the 
Perſians, gave Ariſtides a great deal of perplexity and trou - 
ble. On this emergency he had occaſion for all his pru- 
dence: not knowing exactly how many people might be 
concerned in this conſpiracy, he contented himſelf with 
having eight of them taken up; and of thoſe eight, the only 


two whom he cauſed to be accuſed, becauſe they had the ” 
moſt laid to their charge, made their eſcape out of the camp. 


whilſt their trial was preparing. There is no doubt but 
Ariſtides favoured their eſcape, leſt he ſhould be obliged to 


puniſh them, and their puniſhment might occaſion ſome 

tumult and diſorder. The others, who were in cuſtody, he 

' releaſed, leaving them room to believe, that he had found 
nothing againſt them, and telling them, that the battle with 


the enemy ſhould be the tribunal, where they might fully 


| juſtify their charafters, and ſhow the world how unlikely it 


was that they had ever entertained a thought of betraying 


| their country. This well-timed and wiſe diſſimulation, 
which opened a door for repentance, and avoided driving 


the offenders to deſpair, appeaſed all the commotien, and 
quaſhed the whole affair. 


Mardonius, in order to try the Greciams, font # out his | 


cavalry, in which he was ſtrongeſt, to ſkirmiſh with them. 
The Megarians, who were encamped upon a plain, ſuffered 
extremely by them; and in ſpite of all the vigour and reſo- 


lution with which they defended themſelves, they were 


0 Fit: in Ariſt, p. 926. 
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HISTORY OF THE 


upon the point of giving way, when a detachment of three 
hundred Athenians, with ſome troops armed with miſſive 


weapons, advanced to their ſuccour. Maſiſtius, the general 
of the Perſian horſe, and one of the moſt conſiderable noble- 


men of his country, ſeeing them advance towards him in 


good order, made his cavalry face about and attack them. 


The Athenians ſtood their ground, and waited to receive 
them. The ſhock vas very fierce and violent, both ſides 
endeavouring equally to ſhow, by the iſſue of this encoun- 
ter, What would be the ſucceſs of the general engagement. 
The victory was a long time diſputed: but at laſt Maſiſtius's 


borſe, being wounded, threw his maſter, who was quickly 
alter killed; upon which the Perſians immediately fled. As 


ſoon as the news of his death reached the Barbarians, their 
grief was exceſſive. They cut off the hair of their heads, as 
alſo the manes of their horſes and mules, filling the camp 
with their cries and lamentations, mes 1 in their _ | 


nion. the braveſt man of their arm. 


After this encounter with the Perſian 1 08 this two 
armies were a long time without coming to any action; be- 
cauſe the foothſayers and diviners, upon their inſpeting the 
entrails of their victims, equally foretold both parties, that 
they ſhould be viktorious, provided they acted only upon 


the defenſive; whereas, on the other hand, they threatened 


them equally with a total ue 18 den abted ollen. 
1. or made the firſt attack. | | 

They paſſed ten days in his: manner in view 90 Pry 
ier but Mardomus, Who was of a fiery, impatient 


nature, grew very uneaſy at ſo long a delay. Beſides, he had 


only a few days proviſions left for his army; and the Gre. 


kate grew ſtronger every day by the addition of new troops, 


that were continually coming to join them. He therefore 


called a council of war, in order to deliberate whether they 
ſhould give battle. Artabazus, a nobleman of ſingular merit 


and great experience, was of opinion, that they ſhould not 


hazard a battle, but that they ſhould retire under the walls of 
Thebes, where they would be in a condition to ſupply the 


army with proviſions and forage. He alleged, that delays 


alone would be capable of diminiſhing the ardour of the 


allies; that they would thereby have time to tamper with 
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them, and might be able to draw ſome of them off by gold 
and filver, which they would take care to diſtribute among 


the leaders, and among ſuch as had the greateſt ſway and : 


authority in their ſeveral cities; and that in ſhort this would 
be both the eaſieſt and ſureſt method of ſubjetting Greece. 
This opinion was very wiſe, but was overruled by Mardo- 
nius, whom the reſt had not courage to contraditt..: The 


reſult therefore of their deliberations was, that they ſhould 


give battle next day. Alexander, king of Macedonia, who 


was on the ſide of the Grecians in his heart, came ſecretly 
about midnight to their camp, and informed Ariſtides Of all 


that had paſſed. 


Pauſanias forthwith gave 1 to the officers t to prepare 
themſelves for battle; and imparted to Ariſtides the deſign 


he had formed of changing his order of battle, by placing the 

| Athenians in the right wing, inſtead of the left, in order to 
cheir oppoling the Perſians, with whom they had been accuſ- 

tomed to engage. Whether it was fear or prudence that 

induced Pauſanias to propoſe. this new. diſpoſition, the 

| Athenians accepted it with pleaſure. Nothing was heard 


among them but mutual exhortations to acquit themſelves 


| brayely, bidding each other remember, that neither they nor 
their enemies were changed ſince the battle of Marathon, 


unleſs it were that victory had increaſed the courage of the 


Athenians, and had diſpirited the Perſians. We do not fight, 
(ſaid. they) as they do, for a country only or a city, but for 


the trophies erected at Marathon and at Salamin, that they 


may not appear to be the work only of Miltiades and of for- 


tune, but the work of the Athenians, Encouraging one an- 
other in this manner, they went with all the alacrity imagin- 
able to change their poſt. But Mardonius, upon the intel- 
ligence he received of this moyement, having made the like 


change in his order of battle, both ſides ranged their troops 


again according to their former diſpoſition, The whole 
day paſſed in this manner without their coming to attion. 
In the evening the Grecians held a council of war, in 
which! it Was reſolved that they ſhould decamp from the place 
they were in, and march to another, more conveniently 
lituated tor water. Night being come on, and the officers 


endeavouring at the head of their corps to make more halle 
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than ordinary to the camp marked out for them, great con- 


fuſion happened among the troops, ſome going one way and 


ſome another, without obſerving any order or regularity 1 in | 
their march. At laſt they halted near the little city of 5 


Platæ a. 
On the firſt news of the Ghecli being decumped; Mar. 
1 drew his whole army into order of battle, and pur- 
ſued them with the hideous ſhouting and howling of his 


Barbarian forces, who thought they were marching, not fo 


much in order to fight, as to ſtrip and plunder a flying 
enemy: and their general likewiſe, making himſelf ſure of 
vittory, proudly inſulted Artabazus, reproaching him with 


his fearful and cowardly prudence, and with the falſe notion 


he had conceived of the Lacedzmonians, who never fled, as 
he pretended, before an enemy, whereas here was an in- 
ſtance of the contrary. But the general quickly found this 
was no falſe or ill-grounded notion. He happened to fall 


in with the Lacedæmonians, who were alone, and ſeparated | 


from the body of the Grecian army, to the number of fifty 
thouſand men, together with three thouſand of the Tegeatæ. 


The encounter was exceeding fierce and reſolute: on both 
| fides the men fought with the courage of lions; and the Bar- 
barians perceived that they had to do with ſoldiers who were 
determined to conquer or die in the field. The Athenian 
troops, to whom Pauſanias ſent an officer, were already upon 
their march to their aid: but the Greeks, who had taken 


party with the Perſians, to the number of fifty thouſand men, 


went out to meet them on their way, and hindered them from 


proceeding any farther. Ariſtides, with his little body of 


men, bore up firmly againſt them, and withſtood their attack, 
| letting them ſee how inſignificant a ſuperiority of numbers 


is againſt true courage and bravery. 

The battle being thus divided into two, and fought in 
two different places, the Spartans were the firſt who broke in 
upon the Perſian forces and put them into diſorder. Mar- 
donius, their general, falling dead of a wound he had re- 
ceived in the engagement, all his army betook themſelves to 
flight: and thoſe Greeks, who were engaged againſt Ariſ. 
tides, did the ſame thing, as ſoon as they underſtood the 
Barbarians were defeated. The latter ran away to their 
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former camp, which they had quitted, where they were 
| ſheltered and fortified with an encloſure of wood. The 


Lacedæmonians purſued them thither, and attacked them in 


their intrenchment; but this they did poorly and weakly, 


like people that were not much accuſtomed to ſieges, and to 


attack walls. The Athenian troops, having advice of this, 
left off purſuing their Grecian adverſaries, and marched to 


the camp of the Perſians, which, after ſeveral aſſaults, they 
carried, and made a horrible ſlaughter of the enemy. 


Artabazus, Who from Mardonius's imprudent manage- 


ment had but too well foreſeen the misfortune that befel 


them, after having diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the engagement, 
and given all poſſible proofs of his courage and intrepidity, 


made a timely retreat with the forty thouſand men he com- 
manded; and preventing his flight from being known by 
the expedition of his march, he arrived ſafe at Byzantium, 


and from thence returned into Aſia. Of all the reſt of the 


Perſian army, not four thouſand men eſcaped after that day's 
laughter: all were killed and cut to pieces by the Grecians, 


who by that means delivered themſelves at once from all 


further invaſions from that nation; no Perſian army having 
ever appeared after that time on this ſide the Helleſpont. 


e This battle was fought on the fourth day of the month 


*Boedromion, according to the Athenian manner of rec- 


koning. Soon after the allies, as a teſtimony of their grati- 


tude to Heaven, cauſed a ſtatue of Jupiter to be made at their 
joint and common expences, which they placed in his 
temple at Olympia. The names of the ſeveral nations of 


A. M. 


3525 
Ant. e. 


479+ 


Greece, that were preſent in the engagement, were engraven 
on the right ſide of the pedeſtal of the ſtatue; the Lacedzemo- 


| nians firſt, the Athenians next, and all the reft in order. 


1 One of the principal citizens of AÆgina came and 


addreſſed himſelf to Pauſanias, deſiring him to avenge the 
indignity that Mardonius and Xerxes had ſhown to Leonidas, 


whole dead body was hung up on a gallows by their order, 


and urging him to uſe Mardomus's body after the ſame 


manner. As a further motive for doing ſo, he added, that 


by thus ſatisfying the manes of thoſe that were Leon: at 


rPauſan.1 v. p. 533. Herod. I. ix. c. 775 78. 
This day anſwers to the eighth of our September. 
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Thermopylæ, he would be ſure to immortalize his own name 
| throughout all Greece, and make his memory precious to 
the lateſt poſterity. . Carry thy baſe counſel elſewhere,” 
replied Pauſanias. Thou muſt have a very wrong notion 
of true glory, to imagine, that the way for me to acquire it 
is to reſemble the Barbarians. If the eſteem of the people 


of Ægina is not to be purchaſed but by ſuch a proceeding, . 

I ſhall be content with preſerving that of the Lacedæmo- 
nians only, amongſt whom the baſe and ungenerous pleaſure 

of revenge is never put in competition with that of ſhowing | 
clemency and moderation to their enemies, and eſpecially 


after their death. As for the ſouls of my departed coun- 


trymen, they are ſufficiently avenged by the death of the 


many thouſand Perſians ſlain upon the ert in the laſt en- 

gigement. - | : 

A diſpute which 47000 between the Athenians oy POR 
dæmonians, about determining which of the two people 


ſhould have the prize of valour adjudged to them, as alſo 


which of them ſhould have the privilege of erecting a trophy. 
had like to have ſullied all the glory, and imbittered the joy 
of the late victory. They were juſt on the point of carry- 
ing things to the laſt extremity, and would certainly have 
decided the difference with their ſwords, had not Ariſtides 
prevailed upon them, by the wiſdom of his counſel and 
reaſonings, to refer the determination of the matter to the 


judgment of the Grecians in general. This propoſition be- 
ing accepted by both parties, and the Greeks being aſſem- 
bled upon the ſpot to decide the conteſt, Theogiton of 


Megara, ſpeaking upon the queſtion, gave it as his opinion, 
that the prize of valour ought to be adjudged neither to 
Athens nor to Sparta, but to ſome other city; unleſs they de- 
fired to kindle a civil war, of more fatal conſequences than 


that they had juſt put an end to. After he had finiſhed his 


ſpeech, Cleocritus of Corinth roſe up to ſpeak: his ſenti- 
ments of the matter: and when he began, nobody doubted 


but he was going to claim that honour for the city of which 


he was a member and a native; for Corinth was the chief 
city of Greece in power and dignity after thoſe of Athens 
and Sparta. But every body was agreeably deceived when 

| r Rare in n Arilt, P. 431. 
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they found that all his diſcourſe tended to the praiſe of the 


Platæans, and that the concluſion he made from the whole 


Was, that in order to extinguiſh ſo dangerous a contention, 
they ought to adjudge the ptize to them only, againſt whom 
neither of the contending parties could have any grounds 
of, anger or jealouſy. This diſcourſe and propoſal were 


received with a general applauſe by the whole aſſembly. 


Ariſtides immediately aſſented to it ont the part of the 


een and Pauſanias on the PIs on the LE 
nian. 1 bolt ads: 


All parties being thus tend, bak 3 to ml 


3 the ſpoil of the enemy, they put fourſcore talents * aſide 


for the Platæans, who laid them out in building a temple to 


Minerva, in erecting a ſtatue to her honour, and in adorning 


the temple with curious and valuable paintings, which were 


till in- being in Plutarch's time, that is to ſay, above fix 


hundred years afterwards, and which were then as freſh as if 


3” they had lately come out;of the hands of the painters. As 


for, the trophy, which had been another article of the diſ. 
pute, the Lacedæmonians erected one for chemſelves a 


particular, and the Athenians another. 


The ſpoil was immenſe: in Mardonius's camp: they. Cound ; 


prodigious ſums of money in gold and ſilver, beſides cups, 


. veſſels, beds, tables, necklaces, and bracelets of gold and ſil- 


ver, not to be valued or numbered. It is obſerved by a 
certain F hiſtorian, that theſe ſpoils proved fatal to Greece, 
by becoming the inſtruments of introducing: avarice and 


luxury among her inhabitants. According to the religious: 


cuſtom of the Grecians, before they divided the treaſure, 


they appropriated the tithe, or tenth part of the whole to 


the uſe of the Gods: the reſt was diſtributed equally among 


the cities and nations that had furniſhed troops; an 1 


chief officers who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the field 
of battle, were likewiſe diſtinguiſhed in this diſtribution. 


They ſent a preſent of a golden tripod to Delphos, in the 


inleription upon which Pauſanias cauſed theſe. words to be 


s Her, I. ix. c. 79 96 0 19 5 ? 
go, ooo crowns French, about 18, oool. ſterling. 


+ Vifo Mardonio caſtra referta regalis opulentiæ capta, unde primum Cracos, diviſ 
inter ſe auro Perſico, divitiarum luxuria cepits JusTaN J I. ii. c. 14. 
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inſerted, * © That he had defeated the Barbarians at t Platæa 


and that in acknowledgment ve . nn he had made ny 
preſent. to Apollo.“ 


This arrogant meine abc he aſcribed the bal: 


nour both of victory and the offering to himſelf only, offend- 


ed the Lacedæmonian people, who, in order to puniſh his 
pride in the very point and place where he thouglit to exalt 


himſelf, as alſo to do juſtice to their confederates, cauſed 


his name to be raſed out, and that of the- cities which had 
contributed to the victory to be put in the ſtead of it. Too 


ardent a thirſt after glory on this occaſion did not give him 
leave to conſider that a man loſes nothing by a diſoreet mo- 


deity, which forbears the ſetting too (high a value upon 


ones oben ſervices, and which by lereening a man from 
envy “ ſerves really to enhance his reputation. 


Pauſanias gave ſtill a further ſpecimen of bis Spartin 


E e humour, i in two entertainments which he ordered 
to be prepared a' few days after the engagement; one of | 


which was coſtly and magnificent, in which was ſerved | 


all che varities of delicacies and dainties that uſed to be ſerv- 
ed at Mardonius's table; the other was plain and frugal, 


after the manner of the Spartans. Then comparing the two 
entertainments together, and obſerving the difference of 
them to his officers, whom he had invited on purpoſe; 
„ What a madneſs,“ ſays he, „was it in Mardonius, who 


was accuſtomed to ſuch a luxurious diet, to come and attack 


a people like us, who know how to live without all dainties 
and ſuperfluities, and want nothing of that kind.“ 

All the Grecians ſent to Delphos to conſult the oracle, 
concerning the {ſacrifice itawas proper to offer. The anſwer 


| they received from the gods was, that they ſhould erett an 


altar to Jupiter Liberator; but that they ſhould take care not 


to offer any ſacrifice upon it, before they had extinguiſhed 
all the fire in the country, becauſe it had been 


polluted 
and prophaned by the Barbarians; and that they ſhould | 
come as far as Delphos to fetch pure fire, whjch they were | 


49 take from the altar, called the common altar. 


| 1 184 Cor. Nep. i in Pauſan, c. i. 
DE: « Plut. in Ariſt. p. 331, 332. 


. Aa diſinulatione Jana anon auxit, Tacir. 
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This anſwer being brought to the Grecians from the ora- 
ele, the generals immediately diſperſed themſelves through- 


out the whole country, and cauſed all the fires to be extin- 


guithed; and Euchidas, a citizen of Platæa, having taken 


upon himſelf to go and fetch the ſacred fire with all poſſi- 
ble expedition, made the beſt of his way to Delphos. On 
bis arrival he purified himſelf, ſprinkled his body with 

conſecrated water, put on a crown of laurel, and then ap- 


proached the altar, from whence, with great reverence, he 


took the holy fire, and carried it with him to Platæa, where 
he arrived before the ſetting of the ſun, having travelled a 
thouſand ſtadia (which make a hundred and twenty-five 
miles Engliſh] in one day. As ſoon as he came back, he ſa- 
luted his tellow- citizens, delivered the fire to them, fell 


down at their feet, and died in a moment afterwards. 
His countrymen carried away his body and buried it in 
the Temple of Diana, ſurnamed Eucleia, which ſignifies of 
good renawn, and put the following epitaph upon his tomb 


in the compaſs of one verſe: Here lies Euchidas, who 


went from hence to Delphos, and en back the ſame | 
day. 


In the next general alombly of gen whind was held 
not long after this occurrence, Ariſtides propoſed the follow- 
ing decree; that all the cities of Greece ſhould every year 


| fend their reſpe&ive deputies to Platza, in order to offer ſa- 


crifice to Jupiter Liberator, and to the gods of the city; 


tarch ;) that every five years there ſhould be games celebrated 


there, which ſhould be called the games of liberty; that 
the ſeveral ſtates of Greece together ſhould raiſe a body of 
troops, confiſting of ten thouſand foot, and a thouſand 


horſe, and ſhould equip a fleet of a hundred ſhips, which 


ſhould be conſtantly maintained for making war againſt the 
Barbarians; and that the inhabitants of Platza, entirely de- 
voted to the ſervice of the gods, ſhould be looked upon as 
ſacred and inviolable, and be concerned in no other func- 
tion than that of offering prayers and ſacrifices for the gene- 
ral preſervation and proſperity of Greece. 
All theſe articles being approved of and paſſed into a 
law, the citizens of Platæa took upon them to ſolemnize 
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every year the anniverſary feſtival in honour of thoſe per- 
'ſons'that were ſlain in this battle. The order and manner of 
performing this ſacrifice was as follows: *The ſixteenth day 
oß the month Maimakterion, which anſwers tb our month of 
December, at the firſt appearance of day- break, they walked 
in a ſolemn proceflion, '\which was preceded by a trumpet 
that ſounded to battle. Next to the trumpet” marched fe- 
veral chariots, filled with erowns and branches of myrtle: 
After theſe chariots was led a black bull; behind Which 
marched a company of young perſons, carrying pitchers in 
their hands full of wine andimilks the ordinary effuſions of- 
fered to the dead, and vials of oil and eſſence. All theſe 
young. perſons were freemen; for no flave was allowed to 
have. any part in this ceremony, Which was inſtituted for 
men who had loſt their lives for liberty! In the rear of this 
pomp, followed the archon, or chief: magiſtrate of the Pla. 
tæans, for whom it was unlawful at any other time even 
Jo much as to touch iron, or to wear any other garment 
than a White one. But upon this occaſion being clad in 

purple raiment, having a ſword'by his ſide,” and holding an 
urn in his hands, which he took from the place where theß 
kept their public records, he marched quite through che city A 
to the place where the tombs of his memorable countrynien ; 
were erected. As ſoon as he came there, he drew ot wa-. 
ter With his urn from the fountain, wafhéd with his own 
hands the little columns that ſtood by the tombs; rubbed 
chem afterwards with eſſence; and then killed tie bull upon 
a pile of wood prepared for that purpoſe. ' After Kdvini, of- 
fered up certain prayers to the terreſtrial + Jupiter and, Mer- 
cury, he invited thoſe valiant ſouls Ueceaſed to come to 
their feaſt, and to partake of their funeral effuſions; then 
taking a cup in his hand, and having filled it with wine, 
he poured it out on the ground, and ſaid with a loud 
voice, "$6; I preſent this cup to thoſe valiant en. who died 


Y F after the battle of Plains was 3 Probably theſe 


funeral rites were not at firſt performed, till after the enemies were Hey 
gone, and the country was re | 


+ The terreſtrial Jupiter is no other than Pluto; — the ſame epithet of 
terreſtrial was alſo given to Mercury; becauſe it was believed to be his office 
to conduct departed ſouls to the inſernal 1 
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for the liberty of the Grecians.“ Theſe ceremonies were 


annually performed even in the time of Plutarch. 
* Diodorus adds, that the Athenians in particular embel- 
liſhed the monuments of their citizens, who died in the war 


with the Perſians, with magnificent ornaments, inſtituted 
funeral games to their honour, and appointed a ſolemn pane- 
gyric to be pronounced to the ſame intent, which 1 in all 


! was repeated every year. 


The reader will be ſenſible, without my obſerving it, bow 
much theſe ſolemn teſtimonies and perpetual demonſtrations 
of honour, eſteem, and gratitude for ſoldiers, who had ſacri- 
ficed their lives in the defence of liberty, conduced to en- 


hance the merit of valour, and of the ſervices they rendered 


to their country, and to inſpire the ſpectators with emulation 
and courage: and how exceeding proper all this was for cul- 
tivating and perpetuating a ſpirit of bravery in the people, 
and for making their troops victorious and invincible. 


The reader, no doubt, will be as much ſurpriſed, on the 


| wither hand, to ſee how wonderfully careful and exact theſe 
people were in acquitting themſelves on all occaſions of the 
duties of religion. The great event, which I have juſt been 
relating, (viz.) the battle of Platza, affords us very remark- _ ; 
able proofs of this particular, in the annual and perpetual 
ſacrifice they inſtituted to Jupiter Liberator, which was 


ſtill continued in the time of Plutarch; in the care they 


took to conſecrate the tenth part of all their ſpoil to the 
gods; and in the decree propoſed by Ariſtides to eſtabliſh a 


ſolemn feſtival for ever, as an anniverſary commemoration 


of that ſucceſs. It is a delightful thing methinks, to ſee 


pagan and. idolatrous nations thus publicly confeſſing and 
declaring, that all their expectations centre into the Supreme 
Being; that they think themſelves obliged to aſcribe the 
ſucceſs of all their undertakings to him; that they look upon 
him as the author of all their victories and proſperities, as 


the ſovereign ruler and diſpoſer of ſtates and empires, as the 


ſource from whence all ſalutary counſels, wiſdom, and 
courage are derived, and as intitled on all theſe accounts 
10 the firſt and beſt part of their ſpoils, and to their perpe- 


| ay = Lib. ix. p. 26. 
Vor. III. T 
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tual acknowledgments and thankſgivings for ſuch diſtin- 
N favours and benefits. 


SECT. Xx. Pie Battle near Mycale. The Defeat of the 
9 TO ans, 


N the ſame 4 the Greeks enge the battle of 
Platzea, their naval forces obtained a memorable vic- 
tory. in Aſia over the remainder of the Perſian fleet. For 
' whilſt that of the Greeks lay at Ægina under the command 
of Leotychides, one of the kings of Sparta, and of Xanthip- 
pus the Athenian, ambaſſadors came to thoſe generals from 
the Ionians to invite them into Aſia, to deliver the Grecian 
cities from their ſubjection to the Barbarians. On this 
invitation they immediately ſet ſail for Aſia, and ſteered 
their courſe by Delos; where when they arrived, other 
ambaſſadors arrived from Samos, and brought them intelli- 
gence, that the Perſian fleet, which had paſſed the winter 
at Cume, was then at Samos, where it would be an eaſy 
matter to defeat and deſtroy it, earneſtly preſſing them at the 
ſame time not to neglect ſo favourable an opportunity. The 
Greeks hereupon ſailed away directly for Samos. But the 
Perſians receiving intelligence of their approach, retired to 
Mycale, a promontory of the continent of Aſia, where their 
land army, conſiſting of a hundred thouſand men, who were 
the remainder of thoſe that Xerxes had carried back from 
Greece the year before, was encamped. Here they drew |} 
their veſſels aſhore, which was a common practice among 
the ancients, and encompaſſed them round with a ſtrong 
rampart. The Grecians followed them to the very place, 
and with the help of the Ionians defeated their land army, 
| forced their rampart, and burnt all their veſſels. _ 
The battle of Platæa was fought in the morning, and that 
of Mycale in the afternoon on the ſame day: and yet all the 
Greek writers pretend that the victory of Platæa was known 
at Mycale, before the latter engagement was begun, though 
the whole ÆEgean ſea, which requires ſeveral days failing 
to. croſs it, was between thoſe two places. But Diodorus, 
the Sicilian, explains us this myſtery, He tells us, that 
y Hexod. I. ix. c. 89-105. Diod. I. xi. p. 26-28. 
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Leotychides, obſerving his ſoldiers to be much dejected 
for fear their countrymen at Platza ſhould fink under the 


numbers of Mardonius's army, contrived a ſtratagem to re- 
animate them; and that therefore when he was juſt upon the 


point of making the firſt attack, he cauſed a rumour to be“ | 


ſpread among his troops, that the Perſians were defeated at 


Platæa, though at that time he had no manner of knowledge 
of the matter. | 


= Xerxes, hearing the news &f theſe two oveitliroie; left 


Sardis with as much haſte and hurry, as he had done Athens 


before, after the battle of Salamin, and retired with great 
precipitation into Perſia, in order to put himſelf, as far as he 


_ poſſibly could, out of the reach of his victorious enemies. 
But before he ſet out, he gave orders that his people ſhould 
burn and demoliſh all the temples belonging to the Grecian 


cities in Aſia: which order was ſo far executed, that not one 
eſcaped, except the temple of Diana at Epheſus. * He 


acted in this manner at the inſtigation of the Magi, who 
were profeſſed enemies to temples and i images. The ſecond 
Zoroaſter had thoroughly inſtrutted him in their religion 
and made him a zealous defender of it. » Pliny informs 
us, that Oſtanes, the head of the Magi, and the patriarch of 
that ſect, who maintained its maxims and intereſts with the 


greateſt violence, attended Xerxes upon this expedition 


againſt Greece. This prince, as he paſſed through Babylon 
on his return to Suſa, deſtroyed alſo all the temples in that 
City, as he had done thoſe of Greece and Aſia Minor; doubt. 


leſs, through the ſame principle, and out of hatred to the 


ſect of the Sabæans, who made uſe of images in their divine 
worſhip, which was a thing extremely deteſted by the Magi. 


Perhaps alſo the deſire of making himſelf amends for the 


charges of his Grecian expedition by the ſpoil and plunder 
of thoſe temples, might be another motive that induced him 
to deſtroy them: for it is certain he found immenſe riches 


and treaſure in chem, which had been amaſſed together 


* Diod. & $304 ad. {7 a Strab, 1.4 i. p. 634. 


| dCie, I. ii. de Leg. n. 29. e Plin. L xxx. c. 1 4 Arran. I. vii. 


* What we are told alſo of Paulus Emilius's vidbrye over the Macedonians, 


which was known at Rome the very A it was obtained, without doubt 
happened jn the ſame manner. 
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HISTORY OF THE 


through the ſuperſtition of princes and people during a long 
ſeries of ages. 

The Grecian fleet aſter 155 battle of Mycale, ſet ſail to- 
wards the Helleſpont, in order to poſſeſs themſelves of the 
bridges which Xerxes had cauſed to be laid over the narrow 
paſſage, and which they ſuppoſed were ſtill entire. But 
finding them broken by tempeſtuous weather, Leotychides 
and his Peloponneſian forces returned towards their own 
country. As for Xanthippus, he ſtayed with the Athenians 
and their Ionian confederates, and they made themſelves 
maſters of Seſtus and the Thracian Cherſoneſus, in which 
places they found great booty, and took a vaſt number of 
prifoners. After which, before winter came on, key” re- 

turned to their own cities. : 
From this time all the cities of lonia revolted from the 5 
Perſians, and having entered into confederacy with the Gre- 
cians, moſt of them preſerved their liberty Laurin the time 
that empire ſubliſted. 


Sor. XI. Thi 3 and ae Revenge if lau, - 
- te Wife of Xerxes. 


URING the deed of Xerxes at S he con- 
ceived a violent paſſion for the wife of his brother 
Maſiſtus, who was a prince of extraordinary merit, had al- 
ways ſerved the king with great zeal and fidelity, and had 
never done any thing to diſoblige him. The virtue of this 
lady, her great affection and fidelity to her huſband, made 

her inexorable to all the king's ſolicitations. However, he 
Rill flattered himſelf, that by a profuſion of favours and libe- 
ralities he might poſſibly gain upon her; and among other 
kind things he did to oblige her, he marged his eldeſt ſon 
Darius, whom he intended for his ſucceſſor, to Artainta, 
the princeſs's daughter, and ordered that the marriage ſhould 
be conſummated as ſoon as he arrived at Suſa. But Xerxes 
finding the lady ſtill no leſs impregnable, in ſpite of all his 
_ temptations and attacks, immediately changed his object, 
and fell paſſionately in love with her daughter, who did not 
imitate the glorious example of her mother's conſtancy and 
| | | © Herod, |. ix. c. 1079—118, 


PERSIANS AND GRECIANS, 
virtue. Whilſt this intrigue was carrying on, Ameſtris, 
| wife to Xerxes, made him a preſent of a rich and magnifi- 
cent robe of her own making. Xerxes being extremely 
pleaſed with this robe, thought fit to put it on upon the firſt 
viſit he afterwards made to Artainta; and in the converſa- 
tion he had with her, he mightily preſſed her to let him 
know what ſhe deſired he ſhould do for her, aſſuring her at 
the ſame time, with an oath, that he would grant her what- 
ever ſhe aſked of him. Artainta, upon this, deſired him to 
give her the robe he had on. Xerxes, foreſeeing the ill 


conſequences that would neceſſarily enſue his making her 


this preſent, did all that he could to diſſuade her from in- 
ſiſting upon it, and offered her any thing in the world in lieu 
of it. But not being able to prevail upon her, and think- 


ing himſelf bound by the imprudent promiſe and oath he 


bad made to her, he gave her the robe. The lady no ſooner 


received it, but ſhe put it on, and wore it publicly by way 


f of trophy. 


Ameſtris being confirmed in the EIN ſhe had enter. | 
tained by this action, was enraged to the laſt degree. But 
_ Inſtead of letting her vengeance fall upon the daughter, 
who was the only offender, ſhe reſolved to wreak it upon 
the mother, whom ſhe looked upon as the author of the 
N intrigue, though ſhe was entirely innocent of the mat- 
For the better executing of her purpoſe, ſhe waited 


untl the grand feaſt, which was every year celebrated on 
the king's birthday, and which was not far off; on which 
oecaſion the king, according to the eſtabliſhed cuſtom of the 
country, granted her whatever ſhe demanded. This day then 


being come, the thing which ſhe deſired of his majeſty was, 


that the wife of Maſiſtus ſhould be delivered into her hands. 
Kerxes, who apprehended the queen's deſign, and who was 


ſtruck with horror at the thoughts of it, as well out of regard 


to his brother, as on account of the innocence of the lady, 
againſt whom he perceived his wife was ſo violently exaſpe- 
rated, at firſt refuſed her requeſt, and endeavoured all he 


could to diſſuade her from it. But not being able either to 


prevail upon her, or to act with ſteadineſs and reſolution 
_ himſelf, he at laſt yielded, and was guilty of the weakeſt and 
moſt cruel piece of complaiſance that ever was acted, mak. 
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ing the inviolable obligations of juſtice and humanity give 
way to the arbitrary laws of a cuſtom that had only been 
_ eſtabliſhed to give occaſion for the doing of good, and for 
acts of beneficence and generoſity. In conſequence then of 
this compliance, the lady was apprehended, by the king's 
guards, and delivered to Ameſtris, who cauſed her breaſts, 
tongue, noſe, ears, and lips, to be cut off, ordered them to be 
caſt to the dogs in her own preſence, and then ſent her home 
to her huſband's houſe 1n that mutilated and miſerable con- 
dition. In the mean time Xerxes had ſent for his brother, 
In order to prepare him for this melancholy and tragical ad- 
venture. He firſt gave him to underſtand that he ſhould be 
glad if he would put away his wife; and to induce him 
| thereto, offered to give him one of his daughters in her ſtead, 
But Maſiſtus, who was paſſionately fond of his wife, could 
not prevail upon himſelf to divorce her: whereupon Xerxes 
in great wrath told him, that ſince he refuſed his daughter, 
he ſhould neither have her nor his wife, and that he would 
teach him not to reject the offers his maſter had made him; 
and with this inhuman reply diſmiſſed him. | 
This ſtrange proceeding threw Maſiſtus into the greateſt 
anxiety; who thinking he had reaſon to apprehend the worſt 
ol accidents, made all the haſte he could home to ſee what 
had paſſed there during his abſence. On his arrival he 
3 his wife in that deplorable condition we have juſt 
been deſcribing. Being enraged thereat to the degree we 
may naturally imagine, he aſſembled all his family, his ſer. 
vants and dependants, and ſet out with all poſſible expedition 
for Bactriana, whereof he was governor, determined, as ſoon 
as he arrived there to raiſe an army and make war againſt 
the king, in order to avenge himſelf for his barbarous treat- 
ment. . But Xerxes being informed of his haſty departure, 
and from thence ſuſpetting the deſign he had conceived 
againſt him, ſent a party of horſe after him to purſue him, 
which having overtaken him, cut him in pieces, together | 
with his children and all his retinue. I do not know whether | 
a more tragical example of revenge than I have now related, 
is to be found in hiſtory. 
There is ſtill another action, no leſs cruel or imperious 


Herod. 1, vii. c. 114. 
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than the former, related of Ameſtris. She cabfed fourteen 


children of the beſt families in Perſia to be burnt alive, as 


a ſacrifice to the infernal gods, out of compliance with a 
ſuperſtitious cuſtom prattiſed by the Perſians. 

s Maſiſtus being dead, Xerxes gave the government of 
Bactriana to his ſecond ſon Hyſtaſpes, who being by that 


means obliged to live at a diſtance from the court, gave his 


younger brother Artaxerxes the opportunity of aſcending 


the throne to his diſadvantage after the death of their father, 


as will be ſeen in the ſequel. 
Here ends Herodotus's hiſtory, (iz. ) at the battle of 
| Mycale and the ſiege of the clty of Seſtus IP? the Athe- 


5D nians. 


sxor. XII. The Mtheninus rebuild the Walls of their City, 


: ä the Oppoſt tion of the Lacedemonians. 


71 


HE war, commonly called the war of Media, whiel A. XI 
had laſted but two years, being terminated in the An I C. 


mir we have mentioned, the Athenians returned to 
their own country, ſent for their wives and children, whom 


they had committed to the care of their friends during the 
war, and began to think of rebuilding their city, which was 


almoſt entirely deſtroyed by the Perſians, and to ſurround it 


with ſtrong walls, in order to ſecure it from further vio- 
lence. The Lacedzmonians, having intelligence of this, 
conceived a Jealouſy, and began to apprehend that Athens, 


which was already very powerful by ſea, if it ſhould go on 
to increaſe its ſtrength by land alſo, might take upon her in 
time to give laws to Sparta, and to deprive her of that autho- 
rity and pre-eminence, which ſhe had hitherto exerciſed 


cover the reſt of Greece. They therefore {ent an embaſſy to 


the Athenians, the purport of which was to repreſent to 


them, that the common intereſt and ſafety required that 


there ſhould be no fortified city out of the Peloponneſus, 


leſt, in caſe of a ſecond irruption, it ſhould ſerve for a place 
of arms for the Perſians, who would be ſure to ſettle them- 


ſelves 1 in it, as they had done before al Thebes, and who from 


« Diod. I. xi. p. N ' 
* Thucyd, L viii. p. 69-08, Diod. I. xi. p. 30, 31. Juſtin, I. ii. c. 15. 
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HISTORY OF THE 


thence would be able to infeſt the whole country, and ts 
make themſelves maſters of it very ſpeedily. Themiſtocles, 
who ſince the battle of Salamin was greatly conſidered and 


reſpected at Athens, eaſily penetrated into the true deſign of 
the Lacedæmonians, though it was gilded over with the ſpe- 
cious pretext of public good: but as the latter were able, 
with the aſſiſtance of their allies, to hinder the Athenians by 
force from carrying on the work, in caſe they ſhould poſi- 
tively and abſolutely refuſe to comply with their demands, 


he adviſed the ſenate to make uſe of cunning and diſſimula- 


tion as well as they. The anſwer therefore they made their 
envoys was, that they would ſend an embaſly to Sparta, to 


ſatisfy the commonwealth concerning their jealouſies and 


apprehenſions. Themiſtocles got himſelf to be nominated 
one of the ambaſladors, and perſuaded the ſenate not to let 


his colleagues ſet out along with him, but to ſend them one 
after another, in order to gain time for carrying on the 


work. The matter was executed purſuant to his advice; 


and he accordingly went alone to Lacedæmon, where he let 


a great many days paſs without waiting upon the magiſtrates, 


or applying to the ſenate. And upon their preſling him to 
do it, and aſking him the reaſon why he deferred it ſo long, 


he made anſwer, that he waited for the arrival of his col- 
leagues, that they might all have their audience of the ſenate 

together, and ſeemed to be very much ſurpriſed that they 
were ſo long in coming. At length they arrived, but all 
came ſingly, and at a good diſtance of time one from another. 
During all this time the work was carried on at Athens with 
the utmoſt induſtry and vigour. The women, children, ſtran- 
gers, and ſlaves, were all employed in it: nor was it inter- 
rupted night or day. The Spartans were not ignorant of 
the matter, but made great complaints of it to Themiſtocles, 
who poſitively denied the fact, and preſſed them to ſend 


other deputies to Athens, in order to inform themſelves 


better of the fact, deſiring them not to give credit to looſe 


and flying reports, without foundation. At the ſame time 
he ſecretly adviſed the Athenians to detain the Spartan en- 


voys as ſo many hoſtages, until he and his colleagues were 


returned from their embaſſy, fearing, not without good rea- 
ſon, that they themſelves might be lerved 1 in the lame man- 


PERSIANS AND GRECIANS. 


ner at Sparta, At laſt, when all his fellow ambaſſadors 
were arrived, he deſired an audience, and declared in full ſe- 
nate, that it was really true, the Athenians had refolved to 


fortify their city with ſtrong walls; that the work was al- 
moſt completed; that they had judged it to be abſolutely ne- 


; = ceſſary for their own ſecurity, and for the public good of 
| the allies; telling them at the ſame time, that, after the great 
experience they had had of the Athenian people's beha- 


viour, they could not well ſuſpe& them of being wanting in 


their zeal for the common intereſt of their country; that, as 


the condition and privileges of all the allies ought to be 
equal, it was juſt the Athenians ſhould provide for their 


| own ſafety by all the methods they judged neceſſary, as well 
as the other confederates, that they had thought this expedi- 
ent, and were in a condition to defend their city againſt 
whomſoever ſhould preſume to attack it; and“ that as for 

the Lacedzmonians, it was not much for their honour, 


that they ſhould deſire to eſtabliſh their power and ſuperi- 


ority rather upon the weak and defenceleſs condition of 
their allies, than upon their own ſtrength and valour. The 
Lacedzmonians were extremely diſpleaſed with this diſ- 


courſe. But, either out of a ſenſe of gratitude and eſteem 


for their country, or out of a conviction that they were not 
able to oppoſe their enterpriſe, they diſſembled their reſent- 
ment; and the ambaſſadors on both ſides, having all ſuitable _ 
- hotioury paid them, returned to their reſpective cities. 


i Themiſtocles, who had always his thoughts fixed upon 


_ raiſing and augmenting the power and glory of the Athenian 
commonwealth, did not confine his views to the walls ot 
the city. He went on with the ſame vigorous application 


to finiſh the building and fortifications of the Piræeus: for 
trom the time he entered into office he had begun that great 
work. Before this time, they had no other port at Athens 
but that of Phalerus, which was neither very large nor com- 
modious, and conſequently not capable of anſwering the 


great deſigns of Themiſtocles. For this reaſon he had caſt 


his eye upon the Pirzeus, which ſeemed to invite him by 


4Thueys, p. 62, 65. Diod. I. xi. p. 32, 35. 


GEraviter caſtigat eos, quod non virtule, ea inbecillitate e fotentiam fuare- 
ent. Justin, I. ii. c. 13. ä 
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HISTORY OF THE 
its advantageous ſituation, and by the conveniency of its 


three ſpacious havens, which were capable of containing 


above four hundred veſſels. This undertaking was proſe- 


cuted with ſo much diligence and vivacity, that the work | 
was conſiderably advanced in a very little time. Themi- 
ſtocles likewiſe obtained a decree, that every year they | 
| ſhould build twenty veſſels for the augmentation of their 
fleet: and in order to engage the greater number of workmen | 
and ſailors to reſort to Athens, he cauſed particular privi- 


leges and immunities to be granted in their favour. His de- 


ſign was, as I have already obſerved, to make the whole 
force of Athens maritime; in which he followed a very dif- 
ferent ſcheme of politics from what had been purſued by 
their ancient kings, who, endeavouring all they could to 


alienate the minds of the citizens from ſea-faring buſineſs 
and from war, and to make them apply themſelves wholly to 
agriculture and to peaceable employments, publiſhed this 
fable: that Minerva diſputing with Neptune, to know which 


of them ſhould be declared patron of Attica, and give their 


name to the city newly built, ſhe gained her cauſe by ſhow- 


ing her judges the branch of an olive-tree, the happy ſymbol | 
of peace and plenty, which ſhe had planted; whereas Nep- | 


tune had made a fiery horſe, the ſymbol of war and confu- 


ſion, rife out of the earth before them. e 


SECT. XIII. The black Defign 17 Them: miſtocle rejeded una- 


nimouſiy by the People of Athens. Arifides' 5 Cond: Mer 
Hon to the People. 


Tons rocks. who conceived che deſign of ſup- 
planting the Lacedæmonians, and of taking the go- 
vernment of Greece out of their hands, in order to put it 
into thoſe of the Athenians, kept his eye and his thoughts 
continually fixed upon that great projett. And as he was 
not very nice or ſcrupulous in the choice of his meaſures, 


whatever tended towards accompliſhing the end he had in | 


view, he looked upon as juſt and lawful. On a certain day 

then he declared in a full aſſembly of the people, that he had 

a very important deſign to propoſe, but that he could not 
Flut. in Themiſt. p. 121, 122, in Ariſt. p. 342. 
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fore deſired they would appoint a perſon, to whom he might 


explain himſelf upon the matter in queſtion, Ariſtides was 


ferred themſelves entirely to his opinion of the affair; ſo 
great a confidence had they both in his probity and pru- 
_ dence. Themiſtocles therefore having taken him aſide, told 


Z belonging to the reſt of the Grecian ſtates, which then lay 


in a neighbouring port, and that by this means Athens 


would certainly become miſtreſs of all Greece. Ariſtides 


the commonwealth than Themiſtocles's project, but at the 
ſame time nothing in the world could be more unjuſt. All 


entirely deſiſt from his project. We ſee in this inſtance, 
that the title of Zu/t was not given to Ariſtides even in his 


infinitely ſuperior to all thoſe which conquerors purſue 
with fo much ardour, and which in ſome meaſure ap- 
proaches a man to the divinity. 


worthy of admiration than this. It is not a company of phi- 
loſophers (to whom it coſts nothing to eſtabliſh fine maxims 
and ſublime notions of morality in the ſchools) who deter- 
mine on this occaſion, that the conſideration of profit and 


tereſted in the propoſal made to them, who are convinced 
that it is of the greateſt importance to the welfare of the 
ſtate, and who however rejett it with unanimous conſent 
and without a moment's heſitation, and that for this only 


reaſon, that it is contrary to juſtice. How black and perfi- 

dious, on the other hand, was the deſign which Themi. 

ſtocles propoſed to them, of bur ning the fleet of their Gre. 

cian confederates, at a time of entire peace, ſolely to ag. 

grandize the power of the Athenians! Had he a hundred 

times the merit aſcribed to him, this ſingle action would be 
1 


communicate it to the people; becauſe its ſucceſs require 5 
it ſhould be carried on with the greateſt ſecrecy : he there- 


- unanimouſly pitched upon by the whole aſſembly, who re- 
him, that the deſign he had conceived was to burn the fleet 
hereupon returned to the aſſembly, and only declared to 

them, that indeed nothing could be more advantageous to 


the people unanimouſly ordained, that Themiſtocles ſhould 


life time without ſome foundation: a title, ſays Plutarch, 


I do not know whether all hiſtory can afford us a fact more 


advantage ought never to prevail in preference to what is 
honeſt and juſt. It is an entire people, who are highly in- 
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ſufficient to ſully all his glory. For it 1s the heart, that i 1$ 


to ſay, integrity and —— that conſtitutes and diſtin. 
Ces true merit. 


I am ſorry that Plutarch, who generally judges of things 


whh great juſtneſs, does not ſeem, on this occaſion, to con- 


demn Themiſtocles. After having ſpoken of the works he 


had effected in the Piræeus, he goes on to the fact in queſ- 


tion, of which he ſays: © Themiſtocles projected ſome- 


thing full Ter for the e of cheir maritime 


power.” _ 
m The Lacedzmonians W propoſed ; in the council of 


the Amphyctions, that all the cities which had not taken 


arms againſt Xerxes ſhould be excluded from that aſſembly. 
Themiſtocles, who apprehended, that if the Theſſalians, the 
Argives, and the Thebans, were excluded that council, the 
Spartans would by that means become maſters of the ſuf- 


trages, and conſequently determine all affairs according to 


their pleaſure; Themiſtocles, I ſay, made a ſpeech in behalf 


of the cities they were for excluding, and brought the de- 


puties, that compoſed the aſſembly, over to his ſentiments, 


He repreſented to them, that the greateſt part of the cities, 
which had entered into the confederacy, which were but 


one-and-thirty in the whole, were very ſmall and inconſi- 


derable; that it would therefore be a very ſtrange, as well 


as a very dangerous proceeding, to deprive all the other 


cities of Greece of their votes and places in the grand aſ- 


ſembly of the nation, and by that means ſuffer the auguſt 


council of the Amphy&ions to fall under the direction and : 
influence of two or three of the moſt powerful cities, which 


for the future would give law to all the reſt, and would 


| ſubvert and aboliſh that equality of power, which was juſt- 
ly regarded as the baſis and ſoul of all republics. The- 
miſtocles, by this plain and open declaration of his opinion, 
drew upon himſelf the hatred of the Lacedæmonians, who 


from that time became his profeſſed enemies. He had alſo 
incurred the diſpleaſure of the reſt of the allies, by his hav- 
ing exacted contributions from them in too rigorous and 
rapacious a manner. 


* 


1 Mugoy ri denn. = Plut, in Themiſt. p. 122. 
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* » Wheu the city of Athens was entirely rebuilt, the peo- 
ple finding themſelves in a ſtate of peace and tranquillity, 
endeavoured by all ſorts of methods to get the government 


77 


into their hands, and to make the Athenian ſtate entirely po- 


pular. This deſign of theirs, though kept as ſecret as poſſi- 


ble, did not eſcape the vigilance and penetration of Ariſtides, 

who ſaw all the conſequences with which ſuch an innova- 

tion would be attended. But, as he conſidered on one hand, 
that the people were entitled to ſome regard, on account of 
the valour they had ſhown in all the late battles they had 


gained; and on the other, that it would be no eaſy matter to 
curb and reſtrain a people who ſtill in a manner had their 


arms in their hands, and who were grown more inſolent than 
ever from their victories; on theſe conſiderations, I ſay, he 


thought it proper to obſerve meaſures with them, and to find 


out ſome medium to ſatisfy and appeaſe them. He there- 


fore paſſed a decree, by which it was ordained that the go- 


vernment ſhould be common to all the citizens, and that the 


Archons, who were the chief magiſtrates of the common- 
wealth, and who uſed to be choſen only out of the richeſt of 


its members, (viz.) from among thoſe only, who received at 


* leaſt five hundred medimnis of grain out of the product of 


their lands, ſhould for the future be elected indifferently out 


of all the Athenians without diſtinction. By thus giving up 
a lomething to the people, he prevented all diſſenſions and 


commotions, which might have proved fatal, not only to the 


Athenian ſtate, but to all Greece. 


Szor. xIV. The Lacedæmonians 22 the chief C Pn 
e the Pride and Arrogance of Pauſamas. 


HE Grecians, encouraged by the happy ſucceſs which 


had every where attended their victorious arms, de- 
termined to ſend a fleet to ſea, in order to deliver ſuch of 


their allies, as were ſtill under the yoke of the Perſians, out 


of their hands. Pauſanias was the commander of the fleet 


A.M, 
3528, 
Ant. J. c. 
476. | 


for the Lacedzmonians ; and Ariſtides, and Cimon the ſon 


of Miltiades, commanded for the Athenians. They firſt 
directed their courſe to the iſle of Cyprus, where they re- 


Plut. in Ariſte p. 332. * Thucyd, I. i. p. 63, 84, 86. 
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laid aſide the manners and behaviour of his country; aſſumed} 


= HISTORY OF THE = 
ſtored all the cities to their liberty: then, ſteering towards 


the Helleſpont, they attacked the city of Byzantium, of 


which they made themſelves maſters, and took a vaſt num. 
ber of priſoners, a great part of whom were of the richeſt and 1 


moſt conſiderable families of Perſia. ; 
Pauſanias, who from this time conceived thoughts of be. 


traying his country, judged it proper to make uſe of this 
opportunity to gain the favour of Xerxes. To this end he 
cauſed a report to be ſpread among his troops, that the Per. 


ſian noblemen, whom he had committed to the guard and 
care of one of his officers, had made their eſcape by night, 


and were fled: whereas he had ſet them at liberty himſelf, 
and ſent a letter by them to Xerxes, wherein he offered to 


deliver the city of Sparta and all Greece into his hands, on 

condition he would give him his daughter in marriage. The“ 
king did not fail to give him a favourable anſwer, and to 
ſend him very large ſums of money alſo, in order to win 
over as many of the Grecians, as he ſhould find diſpoſed to 
enter into his deſigns. The perſon he appointed to manage 6 


this intrigue with him was Artabazus; and to the end tha 


he might have it in his power to tranſact the matter with 
the greater eaſe and ſecurity, he made Aim gyrernor of all 1 


the ſea-coaſts of Aſia Minor. 


v Pauſanias, who was already dazzled with the proſpett of 

bis future greatnefs, began from this moment to change his 
whole conduct and behaviour. The poor, modeſt, and 
frugal way of living at Sparta; their ſubjection to rigid and] 
auſtere laws, which neither ſpared nor reſpected any man's 
perſon, but were altogether as inexorable and inflexible to 
the greateſt, as to thoſe of the meaneſt condition; all this, I} 
ſay, became inſupportable to Pauſanias. He could not bear 
the thoughts of going back to Sparta, after his having been 
poſſeſſed of ſuch high commands and employments, to return q 
to a ſtate of equality that confounded him with the meanel. | q 


of the citizens; and this was the cauſe of his entering into ; 
a treaty with the Barbarians. Having done this, he entirely | 


both the dreſs and ſtate of the Perſians, and imitated them in | 
all their expenſive luxury and magnificence. He treated [ 


P Plut. i m Ariſt. 2 333» 333. | F 
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the allies with an inſufferable rudeneſs and inſolence; never 
ſpoke to the officers but with menaces and arrogance; re- 
| cared extraordinary and unuſual honours to be paid him, 
and by his whole behaviour rendered the Spartan dominion | 


odious to all the confederates. On the other hand, the 


courteous, affable, and obliging deportment of Ariſtides and 
Cimon; an infinite remoteneſs from all imperious and 
haughty airs, which only tend to alienate people and mul- 
tiply enemies; a gentle, kind, and beneficent diſpoſition, 


which ſhowed itſelf in all their actions, and which ſerved to 


temper the authority of their commands, and to render it 


both eaſy and amiable; the juſtice and humanity, condpi- 


cuous in every thing they did; the great care they took to 
_ offend no perſon whatſoever, and to do kind offices and 


ſervices to all about them: all this, I ſay, hurt Pauſanias 


exceedingly, by the contraſt of their oppoſite characters, 
and exceedingly increaſed the general diſcontent. At laſt 

this diſſatis faction publicly broke out; and all the allies de- 
ſerted him, and put themſelves under the command and 


protection of the Athenians. Thus did Ariſtides, ſays Plu- 


tarch, by the prevalence of that humanity and gentleneſs, 
which he oppoſed to the arrogance and roughneſs of Pau- 
ſanias, and by inſpiring Cimon his colleague with the ſame 
ſentiments, inſenſibly draw off the minds of the allies from 


the Lacedzmonians without their perceiving it, and at 


length deprived them of the command; not by open force, 


or ſending out armies and fleets againſt them, and ftill leſs 
by making uſe of any arts or perfidious practices; but by the 


wiſdom and moderation of his conduct, and by n 


the government of the Athenians amiable. 
It muſt be confeſſed at the ſame time, that the Spartan 


people on this occaſion ſhowed a greatneſs of ſoul and a 
' ſpirit of moderation, that can never be ſufficiently admired. 
For when they were convinced that their commanders grew 


haughty and inſolent from their too great authority, they 


willingly renounced the ſuperiority, which they had hither- 
to exerciſed over the reſt of the Grecians, and forbore ſend- 


ing any more of their generals to command the Grecian 


armies; chooſing rather, adds the hiſtorian, to have their 


Citizens wiſe, modeſt, and ſubmiſſive to the diſcipline and 
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HISTORY OF THE 
laws of the commonwealth, than to maintain their pre. 
eminence and ne, over all the Grecian ſtates. 


ser. xv. W s ſecret Conſpiracy with the Per. 
fans. His Death. 


PON the japented complaints the Spartan commons 


©: wealth received on all hands againſt Pauſanias, they 
475. recalled him home, to give an account of his conduct. But 


not having ſufficient evidence to convict him of his having 


carried on a correſpondence with Xerxes, they were obliged 


to acquit him on this firſt trial; after which he returned of 
his own private authority, and without the conſent and ap- 
probation of the republic, to the city of Byzantium, from 
whence he continued to carry on his ſecret practices With 
Artabazus. But, as he was ſtill guilty of many violent and 
unjuſt proceedings, whilſt he reſided there, the Athenians 


obliged him to leave the place; from whence he retired to 
_ Colon, a ſmall city of Troas. There he received an order 


from the Ephori to return to Sparta, on pain of being de- | 
clared, in caſe of diſobedience, a public enemy and traitor 
to his country. He complied with the ſummons and went 


home, hoping he ſhould {till be able to bring himſelf off by 
dint of money, On his arrival he was committed to pri- 


ſon, and was ſoon afterwards brought again upon his trial 


before the judges. The charge brought againſt him was 
ſupported by many ſuſpicious circumſtances and ſtrong pre- 
ſumptions. Several of his own ſlaves confeſſed that he had 
promiſed to give them their liberty, in caſe they would enter 
into his deſigns, and ſerve him with fidelity and zeal in the | 
execution of his projects. But, as it was the cuſtom of the 


Ephori never to pronounce ſentence of death againſt a Spar- 


tan, without a full and direct proof of the crime laid to his 


charge, they looked upon the evidence againſt him as inſuf- 


ficient; and the more ſo, as he was of the royal family, and 
was actually inveſted with the adminiſtration of the regal 
office; for Pauſanias exerciſed the function of king, as be- 


ing the guardian and neareſt relation to Pliſtarchus, the ſon 


Thucyd. 1. . p- 86, & 89. Diod. I. xi. p. 9286 Cor. Nep. in 
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| of Levhidas, who was then i in his minority. He was there. 


fore acquitted a ſecond time, and ſet at liberty. 
Whilſt the Ephori were thus perplexed for want of clear 
and plain evidence againſt the offender; a certain flave, who 


was called the Argilian, came to them, and brought them a 


letfer, written by Pauſanias himſelf to the king of Perſia, 


which the ſlave was to have carried and delivered to Arta- 


bazus. It muſt be obſerved, by the way, that this Perſian go- 


vernor and Pauſanias had agreed together, immediately to 

put to death all the couriers they mutually ſent to one ano- 
ther, as ſoon as their packets or meſſages were delivered, that 
there might be no poſlibility left of tracing out or diſco- 


vering their correſpondence. The Argilian, who ſaw none 


of his fellow ſervants, that were ſent expreſſes, return 
back again; had ſome ſuſpicion ; and when it came to his 


turn to go, he opened the letter he was entruſted with, in 


which Artabazus was really deſired to kill him purſuant to 
their agreement. This was the letter the ſlave put into the 
hands of the Ephori; who ſtill thought even this proof 
_ inſufficient in the eye of the law, and therefore endeavoured 
to corroborate it by the teſtimony of Pauſanias himſelf. 
The ſlave in concert with them, withdrew to the temple of 
Neptune in Tenaros, as to a ſecure aſylum. Two ſmall | 
Cloſets were purpoſely made there, in which the Ephori and 
ſome Spartans hid themſelves. The inſtant Pauſanias was 


informed that the Argilian had fled to this temple, he 


haſtened thither, to enquire the reaſon. The ſlave confeſſed 
that he had opened the letter; and that finding by the con- 


tents of it he was to be put to Joath. he had fled to that tem- 


pale to fave his life. As Pauſanias could not deny the fact, 


he made the beſt excuſe he could; promiſed the ſlave a 


great reward; obliged him to promiſe not to mention what 


had paſſed between them to any perſon er. Pau- 

ſanias then left him. 
Pauſanias's guilt was now but too evident. The moment 

ne was returned to the city, the Ephori were reſolved to 


ſeize him. From the aſpect of one of thoſe magiſtrates, he 
plainly perceived that ſome evil deſign was hatching againſt 
him, and therefore he ran with the utmoſt ſpeed to the tem- 


ple of Pallas, called Chalcioecos, near that place, and got 
Oberlin... G 
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which was done accordingly. _ 


in the Lacedæmonians. 


Nep. in Themiſt. c. viii. 


HISTORY OF THE 5 
into it before the purſuers could overtake him. The en- 
trance was immediately ſtopped up with great ſtones; and 
hiſtory informs us, that the criminal's mother ſet the firſt 


example on that occaſion. They now tore off che roof of 
the chapel; but as the Ephori did not dare to take him out 
ol it by force, becauſe this would have been a violation of 


that ſacred aſylum, they reſolved to leave him expoſed to | ; 


the inclemencies of the weather, and accordingly he was 


ſtarved to death. His corpſe was buried not far from that 
place: but the oracle of Delphi, whom they conſulted ſoon 
after, declared, that to appeaſe the anger of the goddeſs, wha 


was juſtly offended on account of the violation of her tem- 


ple, two ſtatues mult be ſet up there in honour of Pauſanias, 


Such was the end of Pauſanias, whoſe wild and inconſi- 
derate ambition had ſtifled in him all ſentiments of probity, 
| honour, love of his country, zeal for liberty, and of hatred 


and averſion for the Barbarians: ſentiments which, in ſome 
meaſure, were inherent in all the Greeks, and particularly 


Szer. XVI. Themiſtocles, being purſued by the Athenians 
and Lacedemonans, as an Accomplice in Pauſamas's 


Conſpiracy, flies for Shelter to King Admetus. 
L Tüten was alſo charged with being an 


accomplice of Pauſanias. He was then in exile. 

A paſſionate thirſt of glory, and a ſtrong deſire to command 
arbitrarily over the citizens, had made him very odious to 
them. He had built, very near his houſe, a temple in honour | 
of Diana, under this title, To Diana, goddeſs of good counſel; 
as hinting to the Athenians, that he had given good coun- 
ſel to their city, and all Greece; and he alſo had placed his 
ſtatue in it which was ſtanding in Plutarch's time. It ap- 
peared, ſays he, from this ſtatue, that his phyſiognomy was 
as heroic as his valour. F inding that men liſtened with plea- 
ſure to all the calumnies his enemies ſpread againſt him, | 
to ſilence them, he was for ever expatiating, in all public | 
Thucyd. 1. i. p. 89, go, 


Plut, in Themiſt, c. cxxiii, exxiv. Corn. 
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| aſſemblies, on the ſervices he had done his country. As 


they were at laſt tired with hearing him repeat this ſo often, 


« How!” ſays he to them, * are you weary of having good 


offices frequently done you by the ſame perſons?” He did 


not conſider, that putting them ſo often in mind* of his 


ſervices, was, in a manner, reproaching them with their 


having forgot them, which was not very obliging; and he 
ſeemed not to know, that the ſureſt way to acquire applauſe, 
is to leave the beſtowing of it to others, and to reſolve to do 


ſuch things only as are praiſe-worthy ; and that a frequent 


_ repetition of one's own virtue and exalted actions, is ſo far 
from appeaſing envy, that it only enflames it. 


_ *Themiſtocles, after having been baniſhed from Athens 


by the oftraciſm, withdrew to Argos. He was there, when 
Pauſanias was proſecuted as a traitor, who had conſpired 
againſt his country. He had at firſt concealed his machina- 


tions from Themiſtocles, though he was one of his beſt 


friends; but as ſoon as he was expelled his country, and 
highly reſented that! injury, he diſcloſed his projects to him 


and preſſed him to join in them. To induce his compliance, 


he ſhowed him the letters which the king of Perſia wrote to 
him; and endeavoured to animate him againſt the Athe. 
mans, by painting their injuſtice and ingratitude in the 


ſtrongeſt colours. However Themiſtocles rejected with in- 


dignation the propoſals of Pauſanias, and refuſed perempto- 
rily to engage in any manner in his ſchemes: but then he 


concealed what had paſſed between them, and did not diſ- 
cover the enterpriſe he had formed; whether it was that he 
imagined Pauſanias would renounce it of himſelf, or was 


perſuaded that it would be diſcovered ſome other way: it 
not being poſſible for ſo dangerous and ill-concerted an en- 
terpriſe to take effect. i 


After Pauſanias's death, ſeveral letters and other things 


were found among his papers, which raiſed a violent ſuſ- 
picion of Themiſtocles. The Lacedzmonians ſent deputies 


to Athens to accuſe and have ſentence of death paſſed upon 
him; and ſuch of the citizens who envied him Joined theſe 


+ Plut. in Themiſt. p · 112. 


* Hoc mole eſtum eſt. Nam i iſihas commemoratio quaſi exprobratio eſe immemords 
benefici, TzRrENT, in Andr. 
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accuſers. Ariſtides had now a fair opportunity of revenging 
himſelf on his rival, for the injurious treatment he had re- 
ceived from him, had his ſoul been capable of ſo cruel a 
ſatisfaftion. But he refuſed abſolutely to join in ſo horrid 
a combination; as little inclined to delight in the misfor- 
tunes of his adverſary, as he had before been to regret his 
ſucceſſes. Themiſtocles anſwered by letters all the calum- 
nies with which he was charged; and repreſented to the 
Athenians, that as he had ever been fond of ruling, and 
his temper being ſuch as would not ſuffer him to be lorded 
over by others, it was highly improbable that he ſhould 
have a deſign to deliver up himſelf, and all Greece, to ene- 
mies and Barbarians. 

In the mean time the vebple: too 9 Krongly wrought upon 
by his accuſers, ſent ſome perſons to ſeize him, that he 
might be tried by the council of Greece. Themiſtocles, 
having timely notice of it, went into the iſland of Corcyra, 
to whoſe inhabitants he formerly had done ſome ſervice ; 
| however, not thinking himſelf ſafe there, he fled to Epirus; 
and finding himſelf ill purſued by the Athenians and La- 
cedæmonians, out of deſpair he made a very dangerous 
choice, which was, to fly to Admetus, king of Moloſſus, 
for refuge. This prince, having formerly deſired the aid of 
the Athenians, and being refuſed with ignominy by Themiſ- 
tocles, who at that time preſided in the government, had re- 
_ tained the deepeſt reſentment on that account, and declared, 
that he would take the firſt opportunity to revenge himſelf. 
But Themiſtocles imagined, that in the unhappy ſituation of 
his affairs, the recent envy of his fellow citizens was more 
to be feared than the ancient grudge of that king, was re- 
ſolved to run the hazard of it. Being come into the palace 
of that monarch, upon being informed that he was abſent, he 
addreſſed himſelf to the queen, who received him very gra- 
cioully, and inſtrutted him in the manner it was proper to 
make his requeſt. Admetus being returned, Themiſtocles 
takes the king's ſon in his arms, ſeats himſelf on his hearth 
amidſt his houſehold gods, and there telling him who he 
was, and the cauſe why he fled to him for refuge, he im- 
plores his clemency, owns that his life is in his hand, in- 
treats him to forget the paſt; and repreſents to him, that ne 


| PERSTANS AND GRECIANS. 


action can be more worthy a great king than to exerciſe his 
clemency. Admetus ſurpriſed and moved with compaſſion 
in ſeeing at his feet, in ſo humble a poſture, the greateſt 

man of all Greece, and the conqueror of all Aſia, raiſed him 
immediately from the ground, and promiſed to protect him 

againſt all his enemies. Accordingly, when the Athenians | 
and Lacedzmonians came to demand him, he refuſed abſo- 
lutely to deliver up a perſon who had made his palace his. 


aſylum, in the firm een that it would be ſacred and 


inviolable. 
Whilſt he was at the court of this prince, one of his 


diene found an opportunity to carry off his wife and chil- 


dren from Athens, and to ſend them to him; for which that 


perſon was ſome time after ſeized and condemned to die. 
With regard to Themiſtocles's effects, his friends ſecured 


the greateſt part of them for him, which they afterwards 


found opportunity to remit him; but all that could be dif. 
covered, which amounted to a hundred “ talents, was car- 
| ried to the public treaſury. When he entered upon the 
adminiſtration, he was not worth three talents. I ſhall 
leave this illuſtrious exile for ſome time in the court of 
| king e to reſume the eqns] of this eng 


| srer. XVII. Ariftides $ diſintereſted Ale braten of the 


enen Treaſure. His Death and Eulogium. 


HAVE before obſerved, that the command of Greece 
had paſſed from Sparta to the Athenians. Hitherto 


the cities and nations of Greece had indeed contributed 
ſome ſums of money towards carrying on the expence of 
the war againſt the Barbarians : but this repartition or di- 
viſion had always occaſioned great feuds, becauſe it was not 


made 1n a juſt or equal proportion. It was thought proper, 
under this new government, to lodge in the iſland of Delos 


the common treaſure of Greece; to fix new regulations 
with regard to the public monies; and to lay ſuch a tax as 


might be regulated according to the revenue of each city 
and ſtate; in order that the expences being equally borne 


© Plut. in Ariſt. p. 333, 334 Diod. 1. xi. p. 36. 
A hund red thouſand crowns French, about 321500. ſterling. 
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HISTORY OF THE. 


by the ſeveral individuals {who compoſed the body of the 


allies no one might have reaſon to murmur. The bulineſs 
was, to find a perſon of ſo honeſt and incorrupt a mind, as to 
diſcharge faithfully an employment of ſo delicate and dan- 
gerous a kind, the due adminiſtration of which ſo nearly 
concerned the public welfare, All the allies caſt their eyes 
on Ariſtides; accordingly they inveſted him with full pow- 
ers, and appointed him to levy a tax on each of them, re- 
lying entirely on his wiſdom and juſtice, | 

The citizens had no cauſe to repent their choice, * He 
preſided over the treaſury with the fidelity and diſintereſt. 
edneſs of a man who looks upon it as a capital crime to em- 


| bezzle the ſmalleſt portion of another's poſſeſſions; with 


the care and activity of a father of a family, in the manage, 


Ment of his own eſtate; and with the caution and integrity of 


a perſon who conſiders the public monies as facred. In fine, 
he ſucceeded in what 18 equally difficult and extraordinary, 
viz, to acquire the love of all in an office, in which he that 


eſcapes the public odium gains a great point. Such is the 


glorious character which Seneca gives of a perſon charged 


with an employment of almoſt the ſame kind, and the no- 


bleſt eulogium that can be given ſuch as adminiſter pub. 


lic revenues. It is the exact picture of Ariſtides. He diſ- 


covered ſo much probity and wiſdom in the exerciſe of this 
office, that no man complained; and thoſe times were conſi- 
dered ever after as the golden age, that is, the period in 
which Greece had attained its higheſt pitch of virtue and 


happineſs. And indeed the tax which he had fixed, in the 
whole to four hundred and ſixty Ftalents, was raiſed by 
Pericles to ſix hundred, and ſoon after to thirteen hundred 
talents: it was not that the expences of the war were in- 


creaſed, but the treaſure was employed to very uſeleſs pur- 
poſes, in manual diſtributions to the Athenians, in ſolemniz- 
ing of games and feſtivals, in building of temples and public 


edifices; not to mention, that the hands of thoſe who ſu- 


perintended the treaſury, were not always clean and uncor- 


* Ty quidem orbts terrarum rationes adminiſtras tam abſtimenter quam alienas, tam di- 
ligenter quam tuas, tam relig ioss quam publicas. In officio amorem conſequeris, in quo 
odium vitare diſſicile eſt. SENEC, lib de Brevit. Vit, cap. xviii. 


+ The talent is worth a thouſand French crowns ;. or, about 2251. ſterling. 


PERSIANS AND GRECIANS. 
rupt as thoſe of Ariſtides. This wiſe and equitable conduct 
ſecured him, to lateſt poſterity, the glorious ſurname of the 

Tuſt. 

N orenheleſs Plutarch relates an action of Ariſtides, which 
ſhows that the Greeks (the ſame may be ſaid of the Romans) 
had a very narrow and imperfe&t idea of juſtice. They con- 
| fined the exerciſe of it to the interior, as it were, of civil ſo- 
ciety ; and acknowledged that the individuals were bound 
to obſerve ſtrictly its ſeveral maxims: but with regard to 

their country, to the republic, (their great idol to which they 
reduced every thing) they thought in a quite different man- 

ner, and imagined themſelves eſſentially obliged to ſacrifice 
to it, not only their lives and poſſeſſions, but even their re- 
ligion and the moſt ſacred engagements, in oppoſition to, and 
. contempt of, the moſt ſolemn oaths. This will e | 
evidently in what follows. 
After the regulation had been made in reſpe& to the 
tributes of which I have juſt ſpoken, Ariſtides, having 
ſettled the ſeveral articles of the alliance, made the confede- 
rates take an oath to obſerve them punttually, and he him- 
ſelf ſwore in the name of the Athenians: and in denouncing 
the curſes, which always accompanied the oaths, he threw 
Into the ſea, purſuant to the uſual cuſtom, large bars of red- 
hot iron. But the ill ſtate of the Athenian affairs forcing | 
them afterwards to infringe ſome of thoſe articles, and to 
govern a little more arbitrarily, he intreated them to vent 
thoſe curſes on him, and diſcharge themſelves thereby of 
the puniſhment due to ſuch as had forſworn themſelves, and 
who had been reduced to it by the unhappy ſituation of 
their affairs. Theophraſtus tells us, that, in general, (theſe 
words are borrowed from Plutarch) Ariſtides, who executed 
all matters relating to himſelf or the public with the moſt 
impartial and rigorous juſtice, uſed to act, in his admi- 
niſtration, ſeveral things, according as the exigency of 
affairs, and the welfare of his country, might require; it 
being his opinion, that a government, in order to ſupport 
itſelf 1s, on ſome occaſions, obliged to have recourſe to 
injuſtice, of which he gives the following example, One 
day as the Athenians were debating in their council, about 
Flut. in Ariſt. p. 333, 334 
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bringing to their city, in oppoſition to the articles of the 
treaty, the common treaſures of Greece which were depoſited 
in Delos: the Samians having opened the debate; when it 


was Ariſtides's turn to ſpeak, he ſaid, that the diſlodging of 


the treaſure was an unjuſt action, but uſeful, and made this 


opinion take place. This incident ſhows that the pretended 
wiſdom of the heathens was ES with 1 obſcurity 
and error. 
It was ſcarce poſſible to have a greater contempt for riches 

than Ariſtides had. Themiſtocles, who was not pleaſed with 
the encomiums beſtowed on other men, hearing Ariſtides 
| applauded for the noble diſintereſtedneſs with which he ad- 
public treaſures, did but laugh at it: and 


miniſtered the 
ſaid, that the praiſes beſtowed upon him, for it ſhowed no 


greater merit or virtue than that of a ſtrong cheſt, which 
faithfully preſerves all the monies that are ſhut up in it, 
without retaining any. This low ſneer was by way of re- 
venge for a ſtroke of raillery that had ſtung him to the 
quick. Themiſtocles ſaying that, in his opinion, the greateſt 


talent a general could poſſeſs, was to be able to foreſee the 
deſigns of an enemy: * This talent,” replied Ariſtides, * is 
neceſſary; but there 1s another no leſs noble and worthy a 


general, that is to have clean hands, and a ſoul ſuperior to 
venality and views of intereſt.” 


Ariſtides might very juſtly 
anſwer Themiſtocles in this manner, ſince he was really very 
poor, though he had poſſeſſed the higheſt employments of 


the ſtate. He ſeemed to have an innate love for poverty; 
and, fo far from being aſhamed of it, he thought it reflected 


as much glory on him as all the trophies and victories he had 
won. Hiſtory gives us a ſhining inſtance of this. 
Callias, who was a near relation of Ariftides, and the moſt 


wealthy citizen in Athens, was cited to appear before the 


Judges. 


The accuſer, laying very little ſtreſs. on the cauſe 
itſelf, reproached him eſpecially with permitting Ariſtides, 
his wite and children, to live in poverty, at a time when he 
himſelf wallowed in riches. Callias perceiving that theſe 


reproaches made a ſtrong impreſſion on the judges, he ſum- 


moned Ariſtides to declare before them, whether he had 
not often preſſed him to accept of large ſums of money; and 


whether he had not obſtinately refuſed to accept of his 
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offer, with ſaying, that he had more reaſon to boaſt of his 
poverty than Callias of his riches: that many perſons were 


to be found who had made a good uſe of their wealth, but 
that there were few who bore their poverty with magnani- 
mity, and even joy; and that none had cauſe to bluſh at 
their abject condition, but ſuch as had reduced themſelves 


to it by their idleneſs, their intemperance, and their profu- 


ſion, or diſſolute conduct. * Ariſtides declared, that his 


kinſman had told nothing but the truth; and added, that a 
man whoſe frame of mind is ſuch, as to ſuppreſs a deſire 


of ſuperfluous things, and who confines the wants of life 
within the narroweſt limits; beſides its freeing him from a 
thouſand importunate cares, and leaving him ſo much 
' maſter of his time, as to devote it entirely to the public; it 
alſo approaches him, in ſome meaſure, to the Deity, who 
1s wholly void of cares or wants. There was no man in 
the aſſembly, but, at his leaving it, would haye choſen to 
be Ariſtides, e ſo Pages rather than Callias with all his 


riches. 


Plutarch gives us, in owe 3 Plato 8 ade 3 
mony of Ariſtides's virtue, for which he looks upon him as 
infinitely ſuperior to all the illuſtrious men his contempo- 
raries. Themiſtocles, Cimon, and Pericles, ſays he, filled 
indeed their city with ſplendid edifices, with porticos, ſta- 
tues, rich ornaments, and other vain ſuperfluities of that 
kind; but Ariſtides did all that lay in his power to enrich 
| every part of it with virtue: now, to raiſe a city to true 
| happineſs, it muſt be made virtuous, not rich. 
Plutarch takes notice of another circumſtance in Ariſti- 


des's life, which, though of the ſimpleſt kind, reflects the 
greateſt honour on him, and may ſerve as an excellent leſ- 
lon. It is in the beautiful ? treatiſe, in which he enquires, 
whether it is proper for old men to concern themſelves with 
affairs of government; and where he points out admirably 
well, the var ious ſervices they may do the ſtate, even in an 
advanced age. We are not to fancy, ſays he, that all pub- 


lie ſervices: require great motion and hurry, ſuch as to ha- 
rangue the people, to preſide in the government, or to head 
armies: an old man, whoſe mind is informed with wiſdom, 


* Plut, in compar, Ariſt, & Caton. p. 355. V Pag. 7951 797» 
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may, without going abroad, exerciſe a kind of magiſtracy in 

it, which, though ſecret and obſcure, is not therefore the 
| leſs important; and that is, in training up youth by good 
counſel, teaching them the various ſprings of policy, and 
how to act in public affairs. Ariſtides, adds Plutarch, was 
not always in office, but was always uſeful to it. His houſe 
was a public ſchool of virtue, wiſdom, and policy. It was 
open to all young Athenians, who were lovers of virtue, and 
_ theſe uſed to conſult him as an oracle. He gave them the 
kindeſt reception, heard them with patience, inſtructed them 
with familiarity; and endeavoured, above all things, to 
animate their courage, and inſpire them with confidence. 
It is obſerved particularly that Cimon, afterwards ſo fa- 
mous, was obliged to him for this important ſervice. 
Plutarch * divided. the life of ſtateſmen into three ages. 
In the firſt, he would have them learn the principles of go- 
vernment; in the ſecond, reduce them to + md: and in 
the third, inſtruct others. 
_ _ *® Hiſtory does not mention the exalt time when; nor place 
_ where, Ariſtides died; but then it pays a glorious teſtimony | 
to his memory, when it aſſures us, that this great man, who F 
had poſſeſſed the higheft employments i in the republic, and 
had the abſolute diſpoſal of its treaſures, died poor, and did 
not leave money enough to defray the expences of his fune- 

ral; ſo that the government was obliged to bear the charge 

of it, and to maintain his family, his daughters were married, 
and Lyſimachus his ſon was ſubſiſted at the expence of the 
Pyrtaneum ; which alſo gave the daughter of the latter, F 
after his death, the penſion with which thoſe were honoured | 
who had been victorious at the Olympic games. Plutarch 
relates on this occaſion, the liberality of the Athenians, in 
favour of the poſterity of Ariſtogiton their deliverer, who 
was fallen to decay; and he adds, that even in his time (al- 
moſt fix hundred years after, the ſame goodneſs and libera- 
lity ſtill ſubſiſted: it was glorious for the city to have pre- 
ferved, for ſo many centuries, its generoſity and gratitude; 
a * Plt. in Ariſt. p. 334, 335. * See page 372 of this Vol. II. 5 
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He applies on this occaſion the cuſtom uſed in Rome, where the Veſtals | 


ſpent the firſt ten years in learning their office, and this was a kind of noriciate; 


the next ten years they employed in the exerciſe of their tunctions, and the 
leſt ten in lakrufting the young novices in them. 
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the remote poſterity of the defenders and deliverers of the 


commonwealth, who had inherited nothing from their an- 
ceſtors but the glory of their actions, maintained for fo many 


ages at the expence of the public, in conſideration of the ſer- 


vices their families had rendered. They lived in this man- 
ner with much more honour, and called up the remembrance 
of their anceſtors with much greater ſplendor, than a multi- 
tude of citizens, whoſe fathers had been ſtudious only of 
leaving them great eſtates, which generally do not long ſur- 


vive thoſe who raiſed them, and often leave their poſterity 
nothing but the odious remembrance of the inj juſtice and ape 
preſſion by which they were acquired. Tap 


The greateſt honour which the ancients hive done Ariſ- 
tides, is in beſtowing on him the glorious title of the Juſt. 
He gained it not by one particular action, but by the whole 
tenor of his conduct and actions. Plutarch makes a re- 


flection on this occaſion, which being very remarkable, 1 


think it incumbent on me not to omit. 


Among the ſeveral virtues of Ariſtides, ſays this judi- 


cious author, that for which he was moſt renowned, was his 


juſtice ; becauſe this virtue is of moſt general uſe; its be- 


nefits extending to a greater number of perſons; as it is the 

foundation, and in a manner, the ſoul of every public office 
and employment. Hence it was that Ariſtides, though in 
lou circumſtances, and of mean extraction, merited the title 


of uſt; a title, ſays Plutarch, truly royal, or rather truly 


divine; but one of which princes are ſeldom ambitious, be- 


cauſe generally ignorant of its beauty and excellency. 


They chooſe rather to be called © the conquerors of cities, 
and the thunderbolts of war; and ſometimes even eagles 

and lions, preferring the vain honour of pompous titles, 
which convey no other idea but violence and ſlaughter, to the 
ſolid glory of thoſe expreſſive of goodneſs and virtue. They 
do not know, continues Plutarch, that of the three chief at- 
tributes of the Deity, of whom kings boaſt themſelves the 


image, I mean immortality, power, and juſtice; that of theſe 


> Plut, in vit. Ariſt. p. 321, 322. © Poliorcetes, Cerauni Nicanores. 


ae 
and a ſtrong motive to animate individuals, who were aſſured 

that their children would enjoy the rewards which death 
might prevent them from receiving! It was delightful to ſee 
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been eſtabliſhed after the expulſion of the kings. On this 
model, the ten magiſtrates, called Decemviri, and who were 
inveſted with. abſolute authority, were created : 


. 
Ant. EE: 


473. 


- 


_ three attributes, I ſay, the firſt of which excites our admi. 


HISTORY OF THE 


ration and defire, the ſecond fills us with dread and terror, 
and the third inſpires us with love and reſpett ; this Jaſt 
only is truly and perſonally communicated to man, and is 
the only one that can conduct him to the other two, it being 
impoſſible for man to become truly immortal and ewe 
but by being juſt. 

Before I reſume the ſequel of this hiſtory it may not 
be improper to obſerve, that it was about this period the 
fame of the Greeks, ſtill more renowned for the wiſdom of 
their polity than the glory of their victories, induced the 
Romans to have recourſe to their lights and knowledge. 
Rome, formed under kings, was in want of ſuch laws as 
were neceſſary for the good government of a commonwealth. 
* For this purpoſe the Romans ſent deputies to copy the laws 
of the cities of Greece, and particularly of Athens, which 
were ſtill better adapted to the popular government that had 


theſe di- 
geſted the laws of the twelve tables, which are the baſis of 
the Roman law, 


sxer. XVIII. | Death of e killed by lebens His 
Character. 
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Pax ill ſucceſs of Xerxes in his expedition againſt the 
Greeks, and which continued afterwards, at length 
diſcouraged him. Renouncing all thoughts of war and con- 
queſt, he abandoned himſelf entirely to luxury and eaſe, | 
and was ſtudious of nothing but his pleaſures. + Artabanus, | : 
a native of Hyrcania, captain of his guards, and who had 
long been one of his chief favourites, found that his diſſo?- 
lute conduct had drawn upon him the contempt ot his ſub- I 
jects. He therefore imagined that this would be a favour- | 
able opportunity to conſpire againſt his ſovereign; and his 
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e Cteſ. c. ii. Diod. I. xi. p. 52. Juſtin, I. iii. c. 1. 

*Miſſi legati Athenas, juſſique inclitas leges Solonis deſcribere, et aliarum Gracia 

eivitatum inſtituta, mores, juraque noſcere. Decem tabularum leges perlatæ ſunt quibus 

adjectæ poſtæa due ) qui nunc quogue in hoc immen ſo aliarum Juper alias privatarum le- 

gum cumulo, fons omnis fublici privatique eſt j juris. Liv. I. iii. n. 31, & 34. 
7 This was not the Artabanus uncle to Xerxes. 
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ambition was ſo vaſt, that he flattered himſelf with the hopes 


of ſucceeding him in the throne f. It is very likely, that he 
was excited to the commiſſion of this crime, from another 


motive. Xerxes had commanded him to murder Darius, his 


eldeſt ſon, but for what cauſe hiſtory is ſilent. As this 

order had been given at a banquet, and when the company 
was heated with wine, he did not doubt but that Xerxes 
would forget it, and therefore was not in haſte to obey it: 
however, he was miſtaken, for the king complained upon 
that account, which made Artabanus dread his reſentment, 
and therefore he reſolved to prevent him. Accordingly he 


prevailed upon Mithridates, one of the eunuchs of the pa- 


| lace, and great chamberlain, to engage in his conſpiracy; 
and by this means entered the chamber where the king lay, 
and murdered him in his ſleep. He then went immediately 


to Artaxerxes, the third ſon of Xerxes. He informed him 


of the murder, charging Darius, his eldeſt brother, with it; 
as if impatience to aſcend the throne had prompted him to 
that execrable deed. He added, that to ſecure the crown to 


himſelf, he was reſolved to murder him alſo, for which rea- 


ſon it would be abſolutely neceſſary for him to keep upon 
his guard. Theſe words having made ſuch an impreſſion 
s on Artaxerxes (a youth) as Artabanus deſired, he went im- 
meediately into his brother's apartment, where, being aſſiſted 
by Artabanus and his guards, he murdered him. Hyſtaſpes, 
Xerxes's ſecond ſon, was next heir to the crown after 
Darius; but as he was then in Bactriana, of which he was 


governor, Artabanus ſeated Artaxerxes on the throne, but 


did not deſign to ſuffer him to enjoy it longer than he had 

formed a faction ſtrong enough to drive him from it, and 
| aſcend it himſelf. His great authority had gained him a 
| multitude of creatures; beſides this, he had ſeven ſons, who 
' were of a very tall ſtature, handſome, ſtrong, courageous, 
and raiſed to the higheſt employments in the empire. The 


aid he hoped to receive from them was the chief motive of 


his raiſing his views ſo high. But, whilſt he was attempting 
to complete his deſign, Artaxerxes being informed of this 
plot by Megabyſus, who had married one of his ſiſters, he 
endeavoured to anticipate him, and killed him before he | 


| Arif. Polit, I. v. c. 407 U 404. 
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had an opportunity of putting his treaſon in execution. 
His death eſtabliſhed this prince in the poſſeſſion of the 
kingdom. 


Thus we have ſeen the end of Xerxes, who was one of | 


the moſt powerful princes that ever lived. It would be need. 
leſs for me to anticipate the reader, with reſpett to the judg. 
ment he ought to form of him. We ſee him ſurrounded 


with whatever 1s greateſt and moſt auguſt 1 in the opimon of 
mankind: the moſt extenſive empire at that time in the 


world; immenſe treaſures, and an incredible number of 


land as well as ſea forces. But all theſe things are round 


him, not in him, and add no luſtre to his natural qualities: 
for, by a blindneſs too common to princes and great men; 


born in the midſt of all terreſtrial bleſſings, heir to boundleſs 


power, and a luſtre that had coſt him nothing, he had ac- 


cuſtomed himſelf to judge of his own talents and perſonal 


merit, from the exterior of his exalted ſtation and rank. He 
diſregards the wiſe counſels of Artabanus, his uncle, and of 


Demaratus, who alone had courage enough to ſpeak truth 
to him; and he abandons himſelf to courtiers, the adorers 


of his fortune, whoſe whole ſtudy it was to ſooth his paſ- 


ſions. He proportions, and pretends to regulate the ſucceſs | 
of his enterpriſes, by the extent of his power. The flaviſh | 
ſubmiſſion of ſo many nations no longer ſoothes his ambi- 


tion; and little affected with too eaſy an obedience, he takes 
pleaſure in exerciſing his power over the elements, in cut- 


ting his way through mountains, and making them navi- 


gable; in chaſtiſing the ſea for having broken down his 


bridge, and in fooliſhly attempting to ſhackle the waves, 
by throwing chains into them. Big ſwoln with a childiſh 


vanity and a ridiculous pride, he looks upon himſelf as the 


| arbiter of nature: he imagines that not a nation in the world 


will dare to wait his arrival; and fondly and preſumptu- 


ouſly relies on the millions of men and ſhips which he 
drags after him. But when, after the battle of Salamin, he 


baholds the ſad ruins, the ſhameful remains of his number- 


leſs troops ſcattered over all Greece“; he then is ſenſible _ 
of the wide difference between an army and a crowd of 


* Stratuſque per totam paſſim Græciam Xerxes intellerit quantam ab exercitu turh 
diſtaret. Sx VEG. de Benet. I. vi. c. 38. 


PERSIANS AND GRECIANS 
men. In a word, to form a right judgment of Xerxes, we 
need but contraſt him with a citizen of Athens, a Miltiades, 


Themiſtocles, or Ariſtides. In the latter we find all the 
good ſenſe, prudence, ability in war, valour, and greatneſs 
of ſoul; in the former we ſee nothing but vanity, pride, ob- 
ſtinacy; the meaneſt and moſt grovelling ſentiments, and 9 


ſometimes the moſt horrid barbarity. 


. 
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PERSIANS AND. GRECIANS, 
CHAP. 1. 


Hs chap ter To wi" the kiltoty. of the Perſians and 
| Greeks, 3 the beginning of Artaxerxes 8 reign, to 
| the Peloponneſian war, which began in i the 42d year of that 
king 8 e . 


3 Szcr. x A ruins 140. Fadion of Artabanus, and 


that of Hyſtaſpes has elder Brother, 
THE Greek hiſtorians” give this prince the 8 of 


Longimanus. Strabo * ſays, it was becauſe his hands A. M. 
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were ſo long, that when he ſtood upright he could touch his 3531. 


5 00 


knees with them; but according to“ Plutarch, it was be- 
cauſe his right hand was longer than his left. Had it not 
been for this blemiſh, he would have been the moſt grace. 
ful man of his age. He was ſtill more remarkable for his 


goodneſs and generoſity. He reigned about i 


8 
Although As 5 the nn of 1 Was 
delivered from a dangerous competitor, there ſtill were two 


obſtacles in his way, before he could eſtabliſh himſelf in the 


quiet poſſeſſion of his throne; one of which was, his bro- 
ther Hyſtaſpes, governor of 8 and the other, the 
faction of Artabanus. He began by the latter. 
»Lib. xv. p. 7.3.5»  Þ In Artax. p. 2011, « Cteſ, c. xxx. 
Vor. III. „ 5 
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HISTORY OF THE 
Artabanus had left ſeven ſons, and a great number of par- 


tiſans, who ſoon aſſembled to revenge his death. Theſe 
and the adherents of Artaxerxes fought a bloody battle, in 
vhich a great number of Perſian nobles loſt their lives. Ar- 
taxerxes having at laſt entirely defeated his enemies, put to 


death all who had engaged in this conſpiracy. He took an 


_ exemplary vengeance of thoſe who were concerned in his | 
father's murder, and particularly of Mithridates the eunuch, | 

who had betrayed him, and who was executed in the to]. 
lowing manner. He was laid on his back in a kind of 


horſe-trough, and ſtrongly faſtened to the four corners of it. 


Every part of him, except his head, his hands, and feet, 


which came out at holes made for that purpoſe, was covered 


with another trough. In this horrid ſituation victuals were 
given him from time to time; and in caſe of his refuſal to 


eat, it was forced down his throat: honey mixed with milk 
was given him to drink, and all his face was ſmeared with 
it, which by that means attrafted a numberleſs multitude of | 
flies, eſpecially as he was perpetually expoſed to the ſcorch | 
ing rays of the ſun. The worms which bred in his excre- 


ments preyed upon his bowels. The criminal lived fifteen ä 


or twenty days in inexpreſſible torments. | 
* Artaxerxes, having cruſhed the faction of Aitabanue (1 


was powerful enough to ſend an army into Bactriana, which 


had declared in favour of his brother, but he was not ſuc- 


ceſsful on this occaſion. The two armies. engaging, Hy- 
ſtaſpes ſtood his ground ſo well, that, if he did not gain the 


victory, he at leaſt ſuſtained no loſs; ſo that both armies fe. 
parated with equal ſucceſs ; and each retired to prepare for 


| a ſecond battle. Artaxerxed having raiſed a greater army 


than his brother (not to mention that the whole empire de- | 
clared in his favour) defeated him in a ſecond engagement, 
and entirely ruined his party. By this victory he ſecures 1 
to himſelf the quiet poſſeſſion of the empire. 1 

fTo maintain himſelf in the throne, he removed all fuck 


_ governors of cities and provinces from their employments, | 


as he ſuſpetted to hold a correſpondence with either of the 
factions he had overcome, and ſubſtituted others on whom | 
he could rely. He afterwards applied himſelf to reforming Þ 

= Plut. in Artax. p. 1019. 0 Cteſ. c. xxxi. # Diod, 1. xi, Pe 54+ 
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che abuſes and diſorders which had crept into che govern- 
ment. By his wiſe conduct and zeal for the public good, he 


WITH II. Then Nocles fles to Artaxeres. 


| AC to Thncydides, Themiſtocles fled t to this 


prince in the beginning of his reign; but other authors, 


as Strabo, Plutarch, Diodorus, fix this incident under 
Xerxes his predeceſſor. Dr. Prideaux is of the latter opi- 
nion; he likewiſe thinks, that the Artaxerxes in queſtion, is 
the ſame with him who is called Ahaſuerus in ſcripture, 
and who married Eſther: but we ſuppoſe with the learned 
Archbiſhop Uſher, that it was Darius the ſon of Hyſtaſpes 


ſoon acquired great reputation and authority, with the love 
of his nene the een e of ee a I 


A M, 
3592s 


who eſpouſed this illuſtrious Jeweſs. I have already declar. 


ed more than once, that I would not engage in controverſies 
of this kind; and therefore, with regard to this flight of 
-_ Themiſtocles into Perſia, and the hiſtory of Either, I ſhall 
follow the opinion of the learned Uſher, my uſual S 


on theſe occaſions. 


n We have ſeen that Themiftocles 1 fled t to 1 
king of the Moloſſi, and had met with a gracious reception 


from him; but the Athenians and Lacedæmonians would 
not ſuffer him to live in peace, and required that prince to 
deliver him up; threatening, in caſe of refuſal, to carry their 

arms into his country. Admetus, who was unwilling bs. - 
draw ſuch formidable enemies upon himſelf, and much 


more to deliver up the man who had fled to him for refuge, 


informed him of the great danger to which he was expoſ- 
ed, and favoured his flight. Themiſtocles went as far by 
land as Pydna, a city of Macedonia, and there embarked on 
board a merchant ſhip which was ſailing to Ionia. None of 
the paſſengers knew him. A ſtorm having carried this veſ- 


ſel near the iſland of Naxos, then beſieged by the Athenians ; 
the imminent danger to which Themiſtocles was expoled, 


obliged him to diſcover himſelf to the Pilot and maſter of 


b Thucyd. I. i. p. 90, 91. Plut. in Themiſt, p. 125, 127. Diod. J. xi. P» 
42, 44 Corn, Nep. in Themiſt. c. viii. x. 
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the ſkip; after which, by entreaties and menaces, he forced 
them to ſail towards Aſia. 


Themiſtocles might on this occaſion call to mind the 
advice which his father had given him when an infant, viz. 


to lay very little ſtreſs on the favour of the common people. 
They were then walking together in the harbour. His father 
pointing to ſome rotten galleys that lay neglected on the 
ſtrand, Behqld there; ſays he, * ſon,” (pointing to them) 


thus do the people treat their e when they can 
do them no further ſervice.” 


He was now arrived at Cumz, a city of Folia i in Aſia 


Minor. The king of Perſia had ſet a price upon his head, 7 


and promiſed two hundred “ talents to any man who ſhould - 


deliver him up. The whole coaſt was covered with people . 


| Who were watching for him. He fled to Ægæ, a little city 


of Xolia, where no one knew him except Nicogenes, at 


_ __ whoſe houſe he lodged. He was the moſt wealthy man in 
hat country, and very intimate with all the lords of the Per- 


ſian court. Themiſtocles was concealed ſome days in his 
- houſe, till Nicogenes ſent him under a ſtrong guard to Suſa. 
In one of thoſe covered chariots in which the Perſians, who | 


were extremely jealous, uſe to carry their wives; thoſe who 
carried him telling every bady, that they were carrying a 


young Greek lady to a couxtier of great diſtinction. 


Being come to the Perſian court, he waited upon the cap- 


tain of the guards, and told him, that he was a Grecian by I 
birth, and begged the king would admit him to audience, 


having matters of great importance to communicate to him. 

The officer informed him of a ceremony, which he knew 
was infupportable to ſome Greeks, but without which none 
were allowed to ſpeak to the king; and this was, to fall pro- 
ſtrate before him. Our laws,” ſays he, „%% command us 


to honour the king in that manner, and to worſhip him as 


the living image of the immortal God, who maintains and 


- Preſerves all things.” Themiſtocles promiſed to comply. 
Being admitted to audience, he fell on his face before the 
king, after the Perſian manner; and afterwards riſing up, 


i Plut. in Themiſt. p. 112, 
* Two hundred thouſand crowns, or about 45,0001, ſterling. 
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% Great king®,” ſays he by an interpreter, * I am The- 
miſtocles the Athenian, who having been baniſhed by the 
_ Greeks, am come to your court in hopes of finding an aſy- 

lum in it. I have indeed brought many calamities on the 

Perſians; but on the other ſide, I have done them no leſs 
ſervices, by the ſalutary advices I have given them more 
than once; and I now am able to do them more important 
ſervices than ever. My life is in your hands. You may 
now exert your clemency, or diſplay your vengeance: by 


the former you will preſerve your ſuppliant ; by the latter 
you will deſtroy the greateſt enemy of Greece.” 
The king made him no anſwer at this audience, though he 


was ſtruck with admiration at his great ſenſe and boldneſs: 
but hiſtory informs us, he told his friends, that he conſidered. 
Themiſtocles's arrival as a very great happineſs, that he i im- 
plored his god Aramanius always to inſpire his enemies 
with ſuch thoughts, and to prompt them to baniſh and make 
away with their moſt illuſtrious perſonages. It is added, that 
when this King was aſleep, he ſtarted up three times in ex- 


ceſs of joy, and cried thrice, 1 1 have got Themiſtocles 
the Athenian! ?“ 
The next morning at day break, he * for the greatoſ 


lords of his court, and commanded Themiſtocles to be 
brought before him, who expected nothing but deſtruction; 
eſpecially after what one of his guards, upon hearing his 
name, had ſaid to him the night before, even in the preſence 
chamber, juſt as he had left the king, Thou ſerpent of 


Greece, thou compound of fraud and malice, the good ge- 
nius of our prince brings thee hither !'' However, the ſe- 


renity which appeared in the king's face ſeemed to promiſe 


him a favourable reception. Themiſtocles was not miſtaken, 


for the king began by making him a preſent of two hundred 
Ttalents, which ſum. he had promiſed to any one who ſhould. 


deliver him up, which conſequently was his due, as The- 


miſtocles had brought him his head, by ſurrendering himſelf 
to him. He atterwards deſired him to give an account of 


* Thucydides makes him ſay very near the ſame words ; but informs us, bat 
Themiſtocles did not ſpeak them to the king, but ſent them by way of letter | 


before he was introduced to him. 


+ Two hundred thouſand F rench crowns; z or * 46,000l, terling, 
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the affairs of Greece. But as Themiſtocles could not ex- 
preſs his thoughts to the king without the aſſiſtance of an 
interpreter, he defired time might be allowed him to learn 
the Perſian tongue, hoping he then ſhould be able to explain 
thoſe things he was deſirous of communicating to him, bet- 
ter than he could by the aid of a third perſon. It is the fame, 


| ſays he, with the ſpeech of a man, as with a piece of tapel- 
try, which muſt be ſpread out and unfolded, to ſhow the 


figures and other beauties wrought in it. Themiftocles hav. 
ing ſtudied the Perſian tongue twelve months, made fo. great 


a progreſs, that he ſpoke it with greater elegance than the 


Perſians themſelves, and conſequently could converſe with 


the king without the help of an interpreter. This prince 
treated him with uncommon marks of friendſhip and eſteem; 


he made him marry a lady deſc ended from one of the nobleſ 
families in Perſia; gave him a palace and an equipage ſuit- 
able to it, and ſettled a noble penſion on him. He uſed to 


carry him abroad on his parties of hunting, and every ban- 


quet and entertainment; and ſometimes converſed private. 
ly with him, ſo that the lords of the court grew, jealous and 
uneaſy upon that account. He even preſented him to the 
princeſſes, who honoured him with their eſteem and receiy- 
ed his viſits. It is obferved, as a proof of the peculiar fa- 
vourſhowed him, that by the king's ſpecial order, Themiſto- 


cles was admitted to hear the lectures and diſcourſes of the 


Magi, and was infirutted by them in all the ſecrets of their 


e 
Another proof of bis great credit 1s related.” 8 


of Sparta, who was then at court, being commanded by the F 
king to aſk any thing of him, he deſired that he might be 
| ſuffered to make his entry on horſeback into the city of Sar- 


dis, with the royal tiara on his head: a ridiculous vanity ! 


equally unworthy of the Grecian grandeur, and the ſim- 1 
plicity of a Lacedemonian! The king, exaſperated at the ; 


inſolence of his demand, expreſſed his diſguſt in the ſtrongeſt 


terms, and ſeemed reſolved not to pardon him; but Themil- | 


tocles having interceded, the king 1 reſtored Tha to favour, 


In fine, Themiſtocles was in ſuch great credit, that under 
the ſucceeding reigns, in which the affairs of Perſia were ſtill F 
more mixed with thoſe of Greece, whenever the kings were 
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deſirous of drawing over any Greek to their intereſt, they 
uſed to declare expreſsly in their letters, that he ſhould be 


in greater favour with them, than Themiltocles had been 


with king Artaxerxes. | 
It is ſaid alſo, that Themiſtocles, when in 1 molt flou- 


103. 


riſhing condition in Perſia, was honoured and eſteemed by 


all the world, who were emulous in making their court to 


him, ſaid one day, when his table was covered magnifi- 
cently : Children, we ſhould have been ruined, if we had 
not been ruined,” 


But at laſt, as it was judged neceſſary for the king's in. 
tereſt that Themiſtocles ſhould reſide in ſome city of Aſia 


Minor, that he might be ready on any occaſion which ſhould 
preſent itſelf; accordingly he was ſent to Magneſia, ſituated 
on the Meander; and for his ſubſiſtence, beſides the whole 


revenues of that city (which amounted to fifty“ talents every 


year) had thoſe of Myunte and Lampſachus aſſigned him. 


One of the cities was to furniſh him with bread, another 


with wine, and a third with other proviſions. Some authors 


add two more, viz. for his furniture and clothes. Such was 
the cuſtom of the ancient kings of the eaſt : inſtead of ſet- 


tling penſions on perſons they rewarded, they gave them 


cities, and ſometimes even provinces, which under the name 


of bread, wine, &c. were to furniſh them abundantly with 


rer, HE; Cimon begins to make a Figure at Athens. His 


all things neceſſary for ſupporting, in a magnificent manner, 
their family and equipage. Themiſtocles lived for ſome 
years in Magneſia in the utmoſt ſplendour, till he came to 
his end in the manner which will be related hereafter. 


firſt Achievement and double Victory over the Perſians, near 


the River Eurymedon. Death of Them Nocles. 


"HE Athenians having loſt one of their moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed citizens, as well as ableſt generals, by the 


| bannt of Themiſtocles, endeavoured to retrieve that 
loſs, by beſtowing the command of the armies on Cimon, 


who was not inferior to him in merit. 


* Diod. I. xi. p. 43. Plut. in Cim. p. 482, 483. 
* Fifty thouſand crowns ; or, about 14,2501, fierling. 


A. M. 
3534. 
Ant. J. C. 
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He ſpent his youth in ſuch exceſſes as did him no honour, 


and preſaged no good with regard to his future conduR. 


The example of this illuſtrious Athenian, who paſſed his 


juvenile years in ſo diſſolute a manner, and afterwards roſe 


to ſo exalted a pitch of glory, ſhows, that parents muſt not 


always deſpair of the happineſs of a ſon, when wild and 
irregular in his youth; eſpecially when nature has endowed 


him with genius, goodneſs of heart, generous inclinations, 
and an eſteem for perſons of merit. Such was the character 
of Cimon. The ill reputation he had drawn upon himſelf, 


having prejudiced the people againſt him, he, at firſt was 
very ill received by them; when being diſcouraged by this 


repulſe, he reſolved to lay aſide all thoughts of concerning 


| himſelf with the affairs of the public. But Ariſtides per- 
ceiving that his diſſolute turn of mind was united with many 


fine qualities, he conſoled him, inſpired him with hope, 


pointed out the paths he ſhould take, inſtilled good princi. | 
ples into him, and did not a little contribute, by the excel- 
lent inſtructions he gave him, and the affection he expreſſed 
for him on all occaſions, to make him the man he afterwards 
appeared. What more e ſervice could he have 
done his country? = 


= Plutarch obſerves, that after Simon had laid Ade bis 


Juvenile extravagancies, his condutt was 1n things great and 

noble; and that he was not inferior to Miltiades either in 
courage or intrepidity, nor to Themiſtocles in prudence and 
ſenſe, but that he was more juſt and virtuous than either of 
them; and that without being at all inferior to them in mili- 
tary virtues, he ſurpaſſed them far 1 in the practice of the 
moral ones. 


It would he of great advantage to a ſtate, if ate who 


excel in profeſſions of every kind, would take pleaſure, and 


make it their duty to faſhion and inflrutt ſuch youths as 


are remarkable for the pregnancy of their parts and good- 
neſs of diſpoſition, They would thereby have an opportu- 


nity of ſerving their country even after their death, and of 


perpetuating in it, in the perſon of their pupils, a taſte and 


inclination for true merit, and the practice of the wiſeſt 
maxims. 


I Plut. in Cim. p. 480. = Plut, in Cim. p. 481, 
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1 he Abena a little after Themiſtocles had left his 
country, having put to ſea a fleet under the command of 


Cimon, the ſon of Miltiades, took Eion, on the banks of the 


Strymon, Amphipolis, and other places of Thrace; and as 


this was a very fruitful country, Cimon planted a colony 
| in it, and ſent ten thouſand Athenians thither for that pur- 
poſe. 
The fate of Eion is of too ſingular a kind to be omitted 
| here. Boges “ was governor of it under the king of Perſia, 
and acted with ſuch a zeal and fidelity for his ſovereign, as 
have few examples. When beſieged by Cimon and the 
Athenians, it was in his power to have capitulated upon 
' honourable terms, and he might have retired to Aſia with his 
family and all his effects. However, being perſuaded he 
could not do this with honour, he reſolved to die rather than 
ſurrender. The city was aſſaulted with the utmoſt fury, and 


he defended it with incredible bravery. Being at laſt in the 


utmoſt want of proviſions, he thre from the walls into the 
river Strymon, all the gold and ſilver in the place; and 
cauſing fire to be ſet to a pile, and having killed his wife, his 
children, and his whole family, he threw them into the midſt 
of the flames, and afterwards ruſhed into them himſelf. 
Kerxes could not but admire, and at the ſame time bewail, 
ſo ſurpriſing an example of generoſity. The heathens, in- 
| deed, might give this name to what i is rather * ferocity 
| and barbarity. 
Cimon made himſelf maſter alſo of ths iſland of Scyros, 55 

| Where he found the bones of Theſeus, the ſon of Kgeus 
| Who had fled from Athens to that city, and there ended his 

days. An oracle had commanded that ſearch ſhould be 

made after his bones. Cimon put them on board his galley, 


adorned them magnificently, and carried them to his native 


country, near eight hundred years after Theſeus had left it. 
0 The people received them with the higheſt expreſſions of 
joy; and to perpetuate the remembrance of this event, the 
i founded a diſputation c or prize for tragic writers, which be- 


n Herod. 4 vii. c. 107. Plut. p. 482. 


a Plutarch calls him Butis, Herodotus ſeems to place this | hiſtory r 


q Xerxes; but it is more Fe chat it happened under e bis 
2 ſucceſſor, 
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came very famous and contributed exceedingly to the im. 


provement of the drama, by the wonderful emulation it ex. 


cited among the tragic poets, whoſe pieces were repreſented 
in it. For Sophocles having, in his youth, brought his fir 


play on the ſage, the archon, or chief magiſtrate who pre. 
ſided at theſe games, obſerving there was a ſtrong faction 


among the ſpectators, prevailed with Cimon, and the reſt of 
the generals his colleagues (who were ten in number, and 


choſen out of each tribe) to ſit as judges. The prize was 


adjudged to Sophocles, which ſo deeply afflicted Æſchylus, 
who till then had been conſidered as the greateſt dramatic 
poet, that Athens became ee to him, and he with 
drew to Sicily, where he died. 

»The confederates had taken a great number of Barker 


pri ſoners in Seſtus and Byzantium; and, as a proof of the 
high regard they had for Cimon, entreated him to diſtribute 


the booty. Accordingly Cimon placed all the captives 


: (ſtark naked) on one fide, and on the other all their riches # 


and ſpoils. The allies complained of this partition as too 
unequal; but Cimon giving them the choice, they immedi. 


ately took the riches which had belonged to the Perſians, and F 
left the priſoners for the Athenians. Cimon therefore ft | 
out with his portion, and was thought a perſon no ways | 
qualified to ſettle the diſtribution of prizes: for the alli # 
carried off a great number of chains, necklaces, and bracelet 
of gold; a large quantity of rich habits, and fine purple 


cloaks ; whilſt the Athenians had only for their ſhare a mul. 
titude of human creatures quite naked, and unkit for labour, 


However, the relations and friends of theſe captives cam 
| ſoon after from Phrygia and Lydia, and purchaſed them al 

at a very high price; ſo that with the monies ariſing from 
the ranſom of them, Cimon had enough to maintain his fled 

four months; beſides a great ſum of money which was pu 
into the exchequer, not to mention what he himſelf had fo 
his own ſhare. He afterwards uſed to take exceeding plez-“ 


ſure, in relating this adventure to his friends, 


? He made the beſt uſe of his riches, as Gorgias the r rheto! i 
has happily exprelled 1 it in few, but ſtrong and elegant words 


v Plut. in Cim. p. 484. 


» Plut. i in Cim. p. 484. Corn. Neps 1 in Cim. c. iv. Athen. I. xii. p. 500 1 
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4 Cimon,” ſays he, © amaſſed riches, only to uſe them; 
and he employed them to no other uſe, but to acquire eſteem 
and honour.” We may here perceive (by the way) what 
was the ſcope and aim of the moſt exalted actions of the hea- 
thens; and with what juſtice Tertullian defined a pagan; 
how perfect ſoever he might appear, a vain-glortous animal, 


animal gloria. The gardens and orchards of Cimon were 
always open, by his order, to the citizens in general; wha | 
were allowed to gather whatever fruits they pleaſed. His 


table was daily covered in a frugal, but polite manner. It 


was entirely different from thoſe delicate and fumptuous 
tables, to which only a few perſons of great diſtinction are 
admitted; and which are covered merely to diſplay a vain 

Nou that of Cimon was 
plain, but abundant; and all the poor citizens were received 

In t thus baniſhing from his enter- 
tainments whatever had the leaſt air of oftentation and 
luxury, he reſerved to himſelf an inexhauſtible fund, not 
only for the expences of his houſe, but for the wants of his 
| friends, his domeſtics, and a very great number of citizens; 


magnificence or elegance of taſte. 


at it without diſtinction. 
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demonſtrating, by this conduct, that he knew much Derter 


© than moſt rich men, the true uſe and value of riches. 


He was always followed by ſome ſervants, who were or- 


4880 to lip privately ſome piece of money into the hands 


of ſuch poor as they met, and to give clothes to thoſe who | 


were in want of them, He often buried ſuch perſons as had 
not left money enough behind them to defray the expences 


of their funeral; and what is admirable, and which Plutarch 


does not fail to obſerve, he did not act in this manner to gain 


| credit among the people, nor to purchaſe their voices; ſince - 


we find him, on all occaſions, declaring for the contr; 
faction, that is, in favour of ſuch citizens as were mole 


ſiderable for their wealth or authority. a | 
Although he ſaw all the reſt of the governors WIR 


time enrich themſelves by the plunder and oppreſſion o | 
public, he was always incorruptible and his hands were never 
ſtained with extortion, or the ſmalleſt preſent; and he conti- 


nued, during his whole life, not only to ſpeak, but to att 


1 Plut. in Cim. p. 485. 
rei 2 KH e To Nh νντ A , A w; XpwT2y, xgn79% 8 Te wi Hurt. 
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ſpontaneouſly, and without the leaſt view of intereſt, what. 


ever he thought might be of advantage to the common. 
wealth. 


. Beſides a great number of other excellent calle Ci. 
mon had the fineſt ſenſe, extraordinary prudence, and a pro- 


found knowledge of the genius and characters of men. The 
allies, beſides the ſums of money in which each of them was 
taxed, were to furniſh a certain number of men and ſhips, 

Several among them, who, from the retreat of Xerxes, were 
ſtudious of nothing but their eaſe, and applied themſelves 
entirely to tilling and cultivating their lands, to free them- 
| ſelves from the toils and dangers of war, choſe to furniſh 


their quota in money rather than in men, and left the Athe. 


nians the care of manning with ſoldiers and rowers the ſhips 


they were obliged to furniſh. The other generals, who had 
no forecaſt and penetration for the future, gave ſuch people 


ſome uneaſineſs at firſt, and were for obliging them to ob- 
ſerve the treaty literally, But Cimon, when in power, act. 


ed in a quite different manner, and ſuffered them to enjoy 


the tranquillity they choſe; plainly perceiving that the al. 
lies, from being warlike in the field, would inſenſibly loſe Þ 
their martial ſpirit, and be fit for nothing but huſbandry and 


trade; whilſt the Athenians, by exerciſing the oar perpetu- 


ally, would be more and more inured to hardſhips, and daily | 
_ increaſe in power. What Cimon had foreſeen happened; 
this very people purchaſed themſelves maſters at their own Þ 
expence; ſo that they who before had been companions and 
allies, became in ſome meaſure the ſubjetts ood tributaries Þ 


of the Athenians. 


No Grecian general ever gave ſo great a blow to the 
pride and haughtineſs of the Perſian monarch as Cimon. Þ 
After the Barbarians had been driven out of Greece, he 
did not give them time to take breath; but ſailed immedi- Þ 
ately after them with a fleet of upwards of two hundred | 
ſhips, took their ſtrongeſt cities, and brought over all their 
allies; ſo that the king of Perſia had not one ſoldier left in 


Aſia, from Ionia to Pamphylia. Still purſuing his point, he 
bravely attacked the enemy's fleet, though much ſtronger 


than his own. It lay near the mouth of the river Eurymedon, Þ 
Flut. in Cim. p. 485—487. Thucyd, I. i. P. 66. Diod. I. xi. p. 454, 
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and conſiſted of three hundred and fifty ſail of ſhips, ſup- 


ported by the land army on the coaſt. It was ſoon put to | 


flight; and two hundred fail were taken, beſides thoſe that 


were ſunk. A great number of the Perſians had left their 


ſhips, and leaped into the ſea, in order to join their land 
army, Which lay on the ſhore. It was very hazardous to 


attempt a deſcent in ſight of the enemy, and to lead on troops 


which were already fatigued by their late battle, againſt freſh 


forces much ſuperior in number. However, Cimon finding 
that the whole army was eager to engage the Barbarians, 
thought proper to take advantage of the ardour of the ſol- 
diers, who were greatly animated with their firſt ſucceſs. 
Accordingly he * landed, and marched them directly againſt 


the Barbarians, who waited reſolutely for their coming up, 


and ſuſtained the firſt onſet with prodigious valour; ho- - 
ever, being at laſt obliged to give way, they broke and fled. 


A great ſlaughter enſued, and an infinite number of pri- 


ſoners, and immenſely rich ſpoils, were taken. Cimon hav- 
ing in one day gained two victories, which almoſt equalled 
| thoſe of Salamin and Platæa, to crown all, ſailed out to meet 
a areinforcement of eighty- four Phoenician ſhips, which were 


come from Cyprus to join the Perſian fleet, and knew no- 


thing of what had paſſed. They were all either taken or 


ſunk, and moſt of the ſoldiers were killed or drowned. 
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Cimon having achieved ſuch glorious exploits, nd S 


In triumph to Athens, and employed part of the ſpoils in, 
_ fortifying the harbour, and in beautifying the city. The 
riches which a general amaſſes in the field, are applied to 


the nobleſt uſes when they are diſpoſed of in this manner, 


and muſt reflect infinitely greater honour upon him, than if 
he expended them in building magnificent palaces for him- 
ſelf, which muſt one time or other devolve on ſtrangers; 


whereas works, built for public uſe are his property, in ſome 


meaſure, for ever, and tranſmit his name to the lateſt poſte- 


rity, It is well known that ſuch embelliſhments in a city 
give infinite pleaſure to the people, who are always ſtruck 


* Plut, de gerend, rep. p. 818, 


* We do not find that the ancients made uſe of long- boats in making de- 
ſcents; the reaſon of which perhaps was, that as their galleys were {lat-bot- 


* tomed, they were brought to ſhore without any difficulty. 
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with works of this kind; and this, as Plutarch obſerves u 
the life of Cimon, is one of the ſureſt, and, at the ſame time, 
the moſt law ful methods of acquiring their n and 


eſteem. 
The year fpllowidgs this general ſailed topic the Hal 


leſpont; and having driven the Perſians out of the Thracian | 
Cherſoneſus, of which they had poſſeſſed themſelves, he 


conquered it in the name of the Athenians, though he him. 


ſelf had more right to it, as Miltiades, his father, had been 
its ſovereign. He afterwards attacked the people of the 


iſland of Thaſus, who had revolted from the Athenians, and 


defeated their fleet. Theſe maintained their revolt with au 
almoſt unparalleled obſtinacy and fury. As if they hal 
been in arms againſt the moſt cruel and barbarous enemies, 
from whom they had the worſt of evils to fear, they made a 
law, that the firſt man who ſhould only mention the con- 
cluding a treaty with the Athenians, ſhould be put to death. 
The fiege was carried on three years, during which tbe inha ©. 
bitants ſuffered all the calamities of war with the ſame obſti | 
nacy. »The women were no leſs inflexible than the men; 
for the beſieged wanting ropes for their military engines, all 
the women cut off their hair in a ſeeming tranſport ; and# 
| when the city was in the utmoſt diſtreſs by famine, which! 
ſwept away a great number of the inhabitants, Hegetorids| 
the Thaſian, deeply afflicted at ſeeing ſuch multitudes of hu] 
fellow citizens periſh, reſolutely determined to ſacrifice hu 


Hfe for the preſervation of his country. Accordingly he 


put a halter round his neck, and, preſenting himſelf to the 
aſſembly, * Countrymen,” ſays he, do with me as you 
pleaſe, and don't ſpare me if you judge proper; but let 1 
death ſave the reſt of the people, and prevail with you to 
aboliſh the cruel law you have enatted, fo contrary to your 
welfare.” The Thaſians, ſtruck with theſe words, aboliſhed} 
the law, but would not ſuffer it to coſt ſo generous a citizen 
his life; for they ſurrendered themſelves to the Athenians} 


who ſpared their lives, and only diſmantled their city. 


After Cimon had landed his troops on the ſhore oppoſitf 
to Thrace, he ſeized on all the gold mines of thoſe coalts, and} 


e Plut, in Cim. p. 487. Thucyd. 1. i. p. 66, 67. Diod. I. xi. p. 33. 
* Polyzan, Str. I. ii. *Polyzn. J. viii. 
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ſubdued every part of that country as far as Macedonia. 
He might have attempted the conqueſt of that kingdom; and, 
in all probability, could have eaſily poſſeſſed himſelf of part 


of it, had he improved the occaſion. And indeed, for his 


neglect in this point, at his return to Athens, he was pro- 
ſecuted, as having been bribed by the money of the Mace- 


donians and of Alexander their king. But Cimon had a foul | 
ſuperior to all temptations of that kind, and proved his in- 
nocence in the cleareſt light. 1 4953 
The conqueſts of Cimon and the power of the Athenians A.M. 


which increaſed every day, gave Artaxerxes great uneaſi- , 3598. 


Ant. J. C. 
neſs. To prevent the conſequences of it he reſolved to ſend 466. 


Themiſtocles into Attica, with a _ 1 7 0 and accord- 


ingly propoſed it to him. 


Themiſtocles was in great petpiernß on this oredfion. 


On one ſide, the remembrance of the favours the king had 


heaped upon him; the poſitive aſſurances he had given that 


monarch to ſerve him with the utmoſt zeal on all occaſions; 
the inſtances of the king who claimed his promiſe; all theſe 
_ conſiderations would not permit him to refuſe the commit. 
fion. On the other fide, the love of his country, which 


the injuftice and ill treatment of his fellow citizens could 
not baniſh from his mind; his ſtrong reluctance to ſully the 


glory of his former laurels and mighty achievements by fo 
. ignominious a ſtep; perhaps, too, the fear of being unſuc- 


ceſsful in a war, in which he ſhonld be oppoſed by excel. 
tent generals, and particularly Cimon, who ſeemed to be 


as ſucceſsful as valiant; theſe different reſtettions would 
not ſuffer him to declare againſt his country in an enterpriſe, 
which, whether ſuccefsful or not, would reflect ſhame 15 


| himſelf. 


To rid himſelf at once of all theſe inward loigdles he 


5 refolvel to put *an end to his life, as the only method for 
him not to be wanting in the duty he owed his country, nor 
to the promiſes he had made that prince. He therefore pre- 


pared a ſolemn ſacrifice; to which he invited all his friends : 
when, after embracing them all, and taking a laſt farewel of 
| 7 Thucyd. I. i. p. 92. Plutarch in Themiſt. p. 127, 


*The wifeſt heathens did not think that a man was allowed to ow violent 
hands on himſelk . 
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them, he drank bull's blood, or, according to others, ſwal. 


loweda doſe of poiſon, and died in this manner at Magneſia, 
aged threeſcore and five years, the greateſt part of which he 


had ſpent either in the government of the republic, or the 
command of the armies. * When: the king was told the 


cauſe and manner of his death, he eſteemed and admired him 


ſill more, and continued his favour to his friends and do. 
meſtics. But the unexpected death of Themiſtocles prov. 


ed an obſtacle to the deſign he meditated, of attacking the 
Greeks. The Magneſians erected a ſplendid monument to 
the memory of that general in the public ſquare, and grant- 


ed peculiar privileges and honours to his deſcendants. 
They continued to enjoy them in Plutarch's time, that is, 
near ſix hundred years after, and his tomb was ſtill ſtanding. 

Atticus in the beautiful dialogue of Cicero, intitled Bru- 


tus, refutes, in an agreeable and ingenious manner, the tragi- 
cal end which ſome writers aſcribe to Themiſtocles, as re. 
lated above; pretending that the whole is a fiction, invented 
by rhetoricians, who, on the bare rumour that this great 
man had poiſoned himſelf, had added all the other particu- 
lars to embelliſh the ſtory, which otherwiſe would have? 
been very dry and unaffecting. He appeals for this to Thu- | 


cydides, that judicious hiſtorian, who was an Athenian, and | 
almoſt contemporary with Themiſtocles. This author, in- 


deed, owns, that a report had prevailed, that this general had | 
poiſoned himſelf ; however, his opinion was, that he died | 


a natural death, and that his friends conveyed his bones ſe- 


cretly to Athens, where, in * Pauſanias's time, his mauſoleum 
was ſtanding near the great harbour. This account ſeems 


much more probable than the other. 
Themiſtocles was certainly one of the greateſt men that 


Greece ever produced. He had a great ſoul, and invincible | 
courage, which danger even enflamed; was fired with an in- . 


credible thirſt for glory; which ſometimes his country's love 2 


would temper and allay, but which ſometimes carried him 1 
too far: * his preſence of mind was ſuch, that it immediately * 


ſuggeſted whatever it was moſt neceſſary to act: in fine, he | 
® Cic, de Senec. n. 72. Brut. n. 42, 43. v Lib. i. p- 1. 


a dider verifome judicabat, et de — — con- j 
Jiciebazt, Corn, Nze. in Themiſt cap, i. j 


had a ſagacity and penetration with regard to futurity, that 
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revealed to him, in the cleareſt light, the moſt ſecret defigns 
of his enemies; pointing out to him at a diſtance, the ſeveral 
meaſures he ſhould take to diſconcert them, and inſpired him 


with great, noble, bold, extenſive views with regard to the 
honour of his country. The moſt eſſential qualities of the 
mind were however wanting in him, I mean ſincerity inte- 


grity, and fidelity : nor was he altogether free from ſuſpicions 
of avarice, which is a great blemiſh 1 in ſuch as are Os 
with public affairs. 

cNevertheleſs, a noble ſentiment as well as action are re- 
lated of him, which ſpeak a great and diſintereſted ſoul. 
* His daughter being aſked of him in marriage, he preferred 
an honeſt poor man to a rich one of an indifferent character: 


and gave for his reaſon, That in the choice of a ſon- in- 


law, he would much rather have 1 merit without riches, than 
riches without merit.” 


SECT, W. The Epple, riſe Ge Perſia a, \fapported. 
. by the Athemans, 


\ BOUT this time the Egyptians, to free themſelves A.M. 
from a foreign yoke, which was inſupportable to 3538. 


FP Bf 


them, revolted from Artaxerxes, and made Inarus, prince of 466. 


the Lybians, their king. They demanded aid of the Athe- 


nians, who having at that time a fleet of two hundred ſhips | 


at the iſland of Cyprus, accepted the invitation with plea- 


- ſure, and immediately ſet ſail for Egypt; judging this a very 
favourable opportunity to weaken the power of the Perſians, 


by driving them out of ſo great a kingdom. 
Advice being brought Artaxerxes of this revolt, he raiſed A.M. 
an army of three hundred thouſand men, and reſolved: to a 2546 


n C. 
march in perſon againſt the rebels. But his friends adviſing 99-42 


him not to venture himſelf in that expedition, he gave the 
command of it to Achæmenes. one of his brothers. The 


| e Plut. in Themiſt. p. 121. 
Thucyd. 1 i. p. 68, & 91, 72. Cteſ. c. 32—3g. Diod. . xi. p. 54—59- 


® Themiſtocles clam conſuleretur utrum bono viro pauperi, an minds probato diviti 
fliam collocaret: Eco ve ro, inguit, MALO VIRUM QUI PECUNIA IC EAT, QUAN 
 PECUNIAM gu VIRkO., Cic. de Offic. I. it. c. 71. 
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HISTORY OF THE 
latter being arrived in Egypt, encamped his great army on 
the banks of the Nile. During this interval, the Athenians 
having defeated the Perſian fleet, and either deftroyed or 
taken fifty of their ſhips, they went again up that river, landed 
their forces under the command of Charitimis their general; 
and having joined Inarus and his Egyptians, they charged | 
Achæmenes, and defeated, him in a great battle, in which 
that Perſian general, and a hundred thouſand of his ſoldiers 
were ſlain. Thoſe who eſcaped fled to Memphis, whither 
the conquerors purſued them, and immediately made them. 
felves maſters of two quarters of the city: but the Perſians 
having fortified themſelves in the third, called the white wall, | 
which was the largeſt and ſtrongeſt of the three, they were | 
beſieged in it near three years, during which they made a 
moſt vigorous defence, till they were at laſt delivered * the 

forees ſent to their aid. 
A. M. Artaxerxes hearing of the defeat of his army, and how 
FL 9 c much the Athenians had contributed to it; to make a diver- 
458. ſion of their forces, and oblige them to turn their arms an- 
bother way, he ſent ambaſſadors to the Lacedæmonians, with 
a large ſum of money, to engage them to proclaim war againſt 
the Athenians. But the Lacedzmonians having rejected 
the offer, their refuſal did not abate his ardour, and accord- 
5 ingly he gave Megabyſus and Artabazus the command of 
A. M. the forces deſigned againſt Egypt. Theſe generals imme- 
Ant. J. C. diately raiſed an army of three hundred thouſand men in 
457. Cilicia and Phœnicia. They were obliged to wait till the 
A.M. fleet was equipped, which was not till the next year. Arta- 
Fg bazus then took upon him the command of it, and ſailed 
45 towards the Nile, whilſt Megabyſus, at the head of the land 
army, marched towards Memphis. He raiſed the ſiege of 
that eity, and afterwards fought Inarus. All the forces on 
both ſides engaged in this battle, in which Inarus was entirely 
defeated; but the Egyptians who had rebelled ſuffered moſt 
in this flaughter. After this defeat, Inarus, though wounded 
by Megaby ſus, retreated with the Athenians, and ſuch Egyp- 
tians as were willing to follow him; and reached Biblos, a 
city in the iſland of Proſopitis, which is ſurrounded by two 
arms of the Nile, and both navigable. The Athenians ran 
their flcet into one of theſe arms, where it was ſecured from 
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PERSIANS AND GRECIANS 
the attacks of the enemy, and held out a ſiege of a year and 


a half in this iſland. 


After the battle, all the reſt of Egypt ſubmitted to the 


conqueror, and was reunited to the empire of Artaxerxes, 
except Amyrteus, who had ſtill a ſmall party in the fens, 


where he long ſupported himſelf, through the difficulty the 


| Perſians found in penetrating far enough to reduce him. 


The ſiege of Proſopitis was ſtill carrying on. The Per- 
ſians finding that they made no advances in attacking it after 


the uſual methods, becauſe of the ſtratagems and intrepidity 
of the beſieged, they therefore had recourſe to an extraordi- 


nary expedient, which ſoon produced what force had not 


been able to effect. They turned the courſe, by different 
canals, of the arm of the Nile in which the Athenians lay, 
and by that means opened themſelves a paſſage for their 
whole army to enter the iſland. Inarus, ſeeing that all was 
loſt, compounded with Megabyſus for himſelf, for all . = 
Egyptians, and about fifty Athenians, and ſurrendered upon 


condition that their lives ſhould be ſpared. The remainder 
of the auxiliary forces, which formed a body of fix thouſand 


men, reſolved to hold out longer; and for this purpoſe they 
Het fire to their ſhips, and drawing up in order of battle, re- 
| ſolved to die {word in hand, and ſell their lives as dear as they 
could, in imitation of the Lacedæmonians, who refuſed to 
yield, and were all cut to pieces at Thermopylæ. The Per- 
Hans, hearing they had taken ſo deſperate a reſolution, did 
not think it adviſable to attack them. A peace was therefore 
offered them, with a promiſe that they ſhould all be permit- 
ted to leave Egypt, and have a free paſſage to their native 
country either by ſea or land. They accepted the conditions, 
put the conquerors in poſſeſſion of Biblos, and of the whole 
illand, and went by ſea to Cyrene, where they embarked 
for Greece: but moſt of the ſoldiers who had lerved 1 in this 
expedition periſhed in it. 
But this was not the only loſs the Atheriians fung on 
this occaſion. Another fleet of fifty ſhips, which they ſent to 
the aid of their beſieged countrymen, ſailed up one of the 


arms of the Nile (juſt after the Athenians had ſurrendered) 
to diſengage them, not knowing what had happened. But 


A. M. 
3550. 


41 


nt. J. C. 


454 


the inſtant they entered, the Perſian lleet, which kept out at 


1 


A. M. 
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"fea, followed them and attacked their rear, whilſt the army 
diſcharged ſhowers of darts upon them from the banks of 
the river; thus only a few ſhips eſcaped, which opened them- 
ſelves a way through the enemy's fleet, and all the reſt were 
loſt. Here ended the fatal war carried on by the Athenians 
for ſix years in Egypt, which kingdom was now united again 
to the Perſian empire, and continued ſo during the reſt of the 
reign of Artaxerxes, of which this 1s the twentieth year, 
But the priſoners who were taken in this war met with the 
* moſt unhappy late. 


Sas V. 1 is delivered up to the King's Mother, con- 


Ant. ]. ©” 
448. 


tray to the Articles of the N * AMliction of 
e who revolts, 


1 A RTAXERXES, after * to gratify the requeſt 


of his mother, who for five years together had been 
daily importuning him to put Inarus and his Athenians into 


her hands, in order that ſhe might ſacrifice them to the manes 
of Achæmenes her ſon, at laſt yielded to her ſolicitations. 
But how blind, how barbarouſly weak muſt this king have 


been, to break through the moſt ſolemn engagements merely 
through complaiſance; who (deaf to remorſe) violated the 
law of nations, ſolely to avoid offending a moſt unjuſt mo- 
ther ». This inhuman princeſs, without regard to the faith of 
ſolemn treaties, cauſed Inarus to be crucified, and beheaded 
all the reſt. Megabyſus was in the deepeſt affliction on that 
account; for as he had promiſed that no injury ſhould be 
done them, the affront reflected principally on him. He 
therefore left the court, and withdrew to Syria, of which he 


was governor, and his diſcontent was ſo rout; that he raiſed 


J. C. 
417 


an army, and revolted openly. 

The king ſent Oſiris, who was one of che greateſt lords of 
the court, againſt him with an army of two hundred thouſand 
men. Megabyſus engaged Oſiris, wounded him, took him 
priſoner, and put his army to flight. Artaxerxes ſending to 
demand Oſiris, Megabyſus generouſly diſmiſſed him, as ſoon 


as his wounds were cured. 


ciel. c. 3354. buch d. I. i. p. 73. 
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The next year Artaxerxes ſent another army againſt him, 
the command of which he gave to Menoſtanes, fon to Ar- 


general was not more fortunate than the former. He alſo 


417 
A M. 
3558. 


tarius the king's brother, and governor of Babylon. This my EC 


446. 


was defeated and put to flight, and Megaby ſus 3 as 


ſignal a victory as the former. 


Artaxerxes finding he could not reduce him by force of 


arms, ſent his brother Artarius and Amytis his ſiſter, who was 


the wife of Megabyſus, with ſeveral other perſons of the firſt 


quality, to perſuade the latter to return to his allegiance. 
They ſucceeded in their negociation; ; the king pardoned him, 


| and he returned to court. 


One day as they were hunting, a lion, raiſing himſelf « on 


his hinder feet, was going to ruſh upon the king, when Mega. 


byſus ſeeing the danger he was in, and fired with zeal and 


affection for his ſovereign, hurled a dart at the lion, which 
killed him. But Artaxerxes, upon pretence that he had 


affronted him, in darting at the lion firſt, commanded Mega- 
byſus's head to be ſtruck off. Amytis, the king's ſiſter, and 


Ameſtris, with the greateſt difficulty prevailed on the king 


to change the ſentence into perpetual baniſhment. Mega- 


by ſus was therefore ſent to Cyrta, a city in the Red Sea, and 
condemned to end his days there: however, five years after, 
_ diſguiſing himſelf like a leper, he made his eſcape and re- 


turned to Suſa, where, by the affiſtance of his wife and 
mother-in-law, he was reſtored to favour, and continued ſo 


to his death, which happened ſome years after, in the 


ſeventy-ſixth year of his age. Megabyſus was extremely 
regretted by the king and the whole court. He was a man 


of the greateſt abilities in the kingdom, and at the ſame time 
the beſt general. Artaxerxes owed both his crown and his 


life to him: * but it is of dangerous conſequence for a ſub. 


jet, when his ſovereign 1s under too many obligations to 
him. This was the cauſe of all the misfortunes of Mega- 


byſus. 


ſhould have been ſo imprudent, as to be fired with jealouſy 


It is ſurpriſing that ſo judicious a prince as 8 : 


againſt a nobleman of his court, merely becauſe in a party | 


— Beneficia es uſque lata ſunt, dum videntur exolvi poſſe ; ubi multum — fro | 


 . gratia odium redditur. TACIT. Annal. I. iv, c. 18, 
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of hunting he had wounded the beaſt they were purſuing 
before him. Could any thing be ſo weak; and was this 
placing the point of honour in a manner worthy a king? 
Nevertheleſs, hiſtory furniſhes us with many inſtances of 
this kind. I am apt to believe, from ſome expreſſions of 
? Plutarch, that Artaxerxes was aſhamed of the wild fury to 
which this falſe delicacy had raiſed him, and that he made 
ſome public kind of atonement for it: for, according to this 
author, he publiſhed a decree, importing, that any man who 
was hunting with the king, ſhould be allowed to throw his 


Javelin firſt at the beaſt, if opportunity ſhould offer; and he, 


according to Plutarch, was the firſt Perſian monarch who 
_prantoa ſuch a permiſſion. 


Szer. VI. Artaxerxes ſends Eltras, and afterwards Nele. 


A. M. 
3537+ 


Ant. J. C. 


467. 


miah, to Jeruſalem. 


EFORE I proceed in i the hiſtory of the Perſians and 

' Greeks, I ſhall relate, in few words, the ſeveral things 
8 happened to the people of God, during the firſt 
twenty years of Artaxerxes, which is an eſſential part of the 
hiſtory of that prince, Fry oa 
An the ſeventh year of the reign of Artaxerxes, Eſdras 
obtained of the king and his ſeven counſellors an ample 
commiſſion, empowering him to return to Jeruſalem with 


all ſuch Jews as would follow him thither, in order to ſettle 


the Jewiſh government and religion agreeably to their own 
laws. Eſdras was deſcended from Saraia, who was high 
prieſt of Jeruſalem, when deſtroyed by Nebuchodonoſor, 
and was put to death by his command. Eſdras was a very 
learned and pious man, and was chiefly diſtinguiſhed from 
the reſt of the Jews by his great knowledge in the ſerip- 
tures; it being ſaid of him, „That he was very ready in 
the law of Moſes that was given by the God of Iſrael.” He 
now ſet out from Babylon with the gifts and offerings which 
the king, his courtiers, and ſuch Iſraelites as had ſtaid in 
Babylon, had put into his hands for the ſervice of the tem- 
ple, and which he gave to the prieſts upon his arriy al in 


e Plut, in Apophthegma. p. 173+ 21 LR vii. *. 
F1 pore viii. 3. 
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Jeruſalem. It appears by the commiſſion which Artaxerxes 
gave him, that this prince had a high veneration for the God 
of Iſrael, as, in commanding his officers to furniſh the Jews 
with all things neceſlary for their worſhip, he adds, 5 Let 


all things be performed after the law of God diligently, unto 
the moſt high God, that wrath come not upon the kingdom 
of the king and his ſon. 
empowered him to ſettle the religion and government of the 


” 


This commiſſion, as I obſerved, 


Jews, purſuant to the law of Moſes; to appoint magiſtrates | 


and judges to puniſh evil doers, not only by impriſoning 


their perſons, and confiſcating their poſſeſſions, but alſo by 
ſending them into baniſhment, and even ſentencing them to 
death, according to the crimes they ſhould commit. Such 


vas the power with which Eſdras was inveſted, and which 
he exerciſed faithfully during thirteen years, till Nehemiah 


brought a new commiſhon from the Perſian court. 


| *Nehemiah was alſo a Jew of diſtinguiſhed merit and A. M. 


| 3550. 
piety, and one of the cup-bearers to king Artaxerxes. This Ant: 1 & 


was a very conſiderable employment in the Perſian court, "7 


becauſe the privilege annexed to it, vzz. of being often near 


the king's perſon, and of being allowed to ſpeak to him in 
the moſt favourable moments. However, neither his exalt- 


ed ſtation, nor the ſettlement of his family in that land of 
captivity, could obliterate from his mind the country of his 


anceſtors, nor their religion: neither his love for the one, 
nor his zeal for the other, were abated, and his heart was ſtil! 


in Sion. Some Jews, who were come from Jeruſalem, hav- 


ing informed him of the ſad ſtate of that city, that its walls 
lay in ruin, its gates were burnt down, and the inhabitants 
thereby expoſed to the inſults of their enemies, and made 


the ſcorn of all their neighbours; the affliction of his bre- 
thren, and the dangers with which they were menaced; made 
ſuch an impreſſion on his mind, as might naturally be ex- 


petted from one of his piety. One day as he was waiting 
upon the king, the latter obſerving an unuſual air of melan- 


choly 1 in Nehemiah's countenance, aſked him the cauſe of 
it; a proof that this monarch had a tenderneſs of heart rarely 


fornd 7 in kings, and which is nevertheleſs much more valu- 


able than the moſt ſhining qualities. Nehemiah took this 
* 1 Eſdras, viii. 21. © Nehem, c. i. & ii. | 
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opportunity to acquaint him with the calamitous ſtate of the 
country; owned that was the ſubject of his grief, and hum. 
bly entreated that leave might be given him to go to Jeru- 
ſalem, in order to repair the fortifications of it. The kings 
of Perſia, his predeceſſors, had permitted the Jews to rebuild 
the temple, but not the walls of Jeruſalem. But Artaxerxes 
immediately decreed, that the walls and gates of Jeruſalem 
ſhould be rebuilt; and Nehemiah, as governor of Judea, way 
appointed to put this decree in execution. The king, to do 

him the greater honour, ordered a body of horſe, com- 
manded by a conſiderable officer, to eſcort him thither. He 
likewiſe writ to all the governors of the provinces on this 


ſide the Euphrates, to give him all the aſſiſtance poſſible in 
forwarding the work for which he was ſent. This pious 


Jew executed every part of his commiſſion with incredible I 
zeal and attivity. 9 
It is from this decree, enated by A ee in the twen- 
tieth year of his reign for the rebuilding of the walls of 
Jeruſalem, that we date the beginning of the ſeventy weeks 
mentioned in the famous prophecy of Daniel, after which 


the Meſſiah was to appear and be put to death. I ſhall here 
inſert the whole prophecy, but without giving the explica- 
tion of it, as it may be found in other writers, and i is not a 


part of this hiſtory. 4 
e * Thou art greatly beloved, therefore anderfiind the 


matter, and conſider the viſion. Seventy weeks are deter. 


mined upon thy people, and upon thy holy city, to finiſh 


the tranſgreſſion, and to make an end of ſins, and to make 


reconciliation for iniquity, and to bring in everlaſting righ- 
teouſneſs, and to ſeal up the viſion and prophecy, and to 


anoint the Moſt Holy. Know therefore and underſtand, 


THAT FROM THE GOING FORTH OF THE COMMAND- 
MENT TO RESTORE AND TO BUILD JERUSALEM, unto. 


the Meſſiah the prince, ſhall be ſeven weeks; and threeſcore 


and two weeks the ſtreet ſhall be built again, and the wall, 
even in troublous times. And after threeſcore and two 
weeks ſhall Meſſiah be cut off, but not for himſelf; and the 
people of the pringe that ſhall come, ſhall deſtroy the city and 
the ſanttuary. and the end thereof ſhall be with a flood; and 


Pan. ix. 24—27 2 Ibid. 
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unto the end of the war deſolations are determined. And he 


ſhall confirm the covenant with many for one week; and in 


the midſt of the week he ſhall cauſe the ſacrifice and the 
oblation to ceaſe, and for the overſpreading of abominations, 
he ſhall make it deſolate, even until the conſummation, and 


that determined ſhall be poured upon the deſolate.” 


When Eſdras was in power, as his chief view was to re- 
ſtore religion to its ancient purity, he diſpoſed the books of 


ſcripture into their proper order, reviſed them all very care- 


| fully, and collected the incidents relating to the. people of 


God in ancient times; in order to compole out of them the 


two books of Chronicles, to which he added the hiſtory of 


his own times, which was finiſhed by Nehemiah. It is their 


books that end the long hiſtory which Moſes had begun, 
and which the writers who came after them continued in a 
direct ſeries, till the repairing of Jeruſalem. The reſt of the 


ſacred hiſtory is not written in that uninterrupted order. 


and when it began, that of God's people, to compute only 
from Abraham, included already fifteen centuries. Hero- 


dotus made no mention of the Jews in his hiſtory ; for the 


Greeks deſired to be informed of ſuch nations only as were 


famous for their wars, their commerce, and grandeur ; ſo 


Whilſt Eſdras and Nehemiah were compiling the latter part 
ol that great work, Herodotus, whom profane authors call 
dhe father of hiſtory, began to write. Thus we find that 
the lateſt authors of the books of ſcripture flouriſhed about 
' the ſame time with the firſt authors of the Grecian hiſtory; 


that as Judea was then but juſt riſing from its ruins, It did 55 


not excite the attention of that people. 


sxer. vn. character of Pericles.” The Methods 3 


by Him to Cain tlie Aﬀetion of the People, 


Now return to Greece. From the baniſhment of The- . 


miſtocles, and the death of Ariſtides (the exact time of 
which is not known) two citizens, Cimon and Pericles, 


divided all credit and authority in Athens. Pericles was 
much younger than Cimon, and of a quite different character. 


As he will make a very conſiderable figure in the following 
7 Biſhop of Meaux's Univerſal Hiſtory. 
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hiſtory, it is of hes to the reader to know who he 
was, in what manner he had been ned. 1 his cy 
and method of government, 

| ®Pericles was deſcended by the bee 8, as well as fa 
ther's ſide, from the greateſt and moſt illuſtrious families of 
Athens. His father Xanthippus, who defeated at Mycale 
the king of Perſia's lieutenants, married Agariſta, niece to 
Clyſthenes, who expelled the Piſiſtratides, deſcendants of 
Piſiſtratus the tyrant, and eftabliſhed a popular government 
in Athens, Pericles had long prepared himſelf for the de. 
lign he formed of engaging in ſtate affairs. 
_ He was brought up under the moſt learned men ol hi 


age, and particularly Anaxagoras of Clazomene, ſurname 
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the Intelligent, from his being the firſt, as we are told, who 
aſcribed human events, as well as the formation and govern. 
ment of the univerſe, not to chance, as ſome philoſophers, 
nor to a fatal neceſſity, but to a ſuperior intelligence, who 
diſpoſed and governed all things with wiſdom. This tenet 
or opinion ſubſiſted long before his time, but he perhaps ſet 
it in a ſtronger light than all others had done, and taught it 
methodically and from principles. Anaxagoras inſtrufted 
his pupil perfectly in the part of philoſophy that relates to 
nature, and which is therefore called * phyſics. This ſtudy 
gave him a ſtrength and greatneſs of ſoul which raiſed him 
above an infinite number of vulgar prejudices, and vain 
practices generally obſerved in his time; and which, in at. 
fairs of government and military enterpriſes, either diſcon- 
certed often the wiſeſt and moſt neceſſary meaſures, or de. 
feated them by ſcrupulous delays, authoriſed and covered 
with the ſpecious veil of religion. Theſe were ſometimes 
dreams or auguries, at other times dreadful phenomena, as 
eclipſes of the ſun or moon, or elſe omens and preſages; not 
to mention the wild chimeras of judicial aſtrology. The 
knowledge of nature, free from the grovelling and weak ſu- 
perſtitions to which ignorance gives birth, inſpired him, ſays 
Flutarch, with a well-grounded piety towards the oc at 


Plut. in vit. Pericl. p 153—156, 


| * The ancients, under this name, comprehended what we call phyſics and 
metaphyſics; that is the Kowledge of ſpiritual things, as God and n 
and that of bodies. 
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tended with a ſtrength of mind that was immoveable, and a 
calm hope of the bleſſings to be expected from them. Al- 
though he found infinite charms in this ſtudy, he did not 
| however devote himſelf to it as a philoſopher, but as a 
ſtateſman; and he had ſo much power over himſelf (a very 
difficult thing) as to Tones himſelf limits in the | Tan 


of knowledge. 
But the talent 0 cultivated with the 3 care, bebenſe 


he looked upon it as the moſt neceſſary inſtrument to all who 


are deſirous of conducting and governing the people, was 


| eloquence. And, indeed, thoſe who poſſeſſed this talent, 
in a free ſlate like that of Athens, were ſure of reigning 
in the aſſemblies, engroſſing ſuffrages, determining affairs, 
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and exerciſing a kind of abſolute power over the hearts and 


minds of the people. He therefore made this his chief ob- 
Jeſt, and the mark to which all his other improvements, as 


well as the ſeveral ſciences he had learned from Anaxago- 
ras*, were directed; exalting, to borrow Plutarch's expreſ- 
fion, the ſtudy of philoſophy with the dye of rhetoric; the 


meaning of which is, that Pericles, to embelliſh and adorn 


his diſcourſe, heightened the ſtrength and ſolidity of rea- 
loning, with the colouring and graces of eloquence. 


He had no cauſe to repent his having beſtowed ſo much 
time in this ſtudy, for his ſucceſs far exceeded his utmoſt 
hopes. The poets, his contemporaries, uſed to ſay, that 
his eloquence was ſo powerful, that he lightned, thundered, 
and agitated all Greece. Flt had thoſe piercing and lively 
ſtrokes which reached the inmoſt ſoul ; and his diſcourſe. 
leſt always an irreſiſtible incentive, a kind of ſpur behind it 


in the minds of his auditors. He had the art of uniting 
beauty with ſtrength; and Cicero obſerves, that at the very 


time he oppoſed, with the greateſt tenaciouſneſs, the incli- 


* Bapn Ty mropoun u cue 1odoyray „rox tf 9 


+ 4 Ariſtophane foeta fulgarare, tonare, peri N Gracia dictus eſt. Cre, in 


Orat. n. 29. 


+ Quid Pericles? De cujus dicendi copia ft F c Accepumus, ut, cum contra vaſuntalem : 


Athenienſim loqueretur pro falute putriæ, ſeverius tamen id * quod ule contra popu- 
bares homines diceret, populare omnibus et jucundum uideretur ; cujus in labris weteres 


comici—leporem habitaſſe dixerunt : tantamque vim in eo fu M, ut in eorum mentibus, qui 
— quaſe aculcos quoſdam relinqueret, C1 c. I. ili. 6 Orat. n. 188. 


nations ape deſires of the Athenians, he had the art to make 
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even ſeverity itſelf, and the kind of cruelty with which he 
ſpoke. againſt the flatterers of the people, popular. There 
was no reſiſting the ſolidity of his arguments, or the ſweet, 


neſs of his words, whence it was ſaid, that the goddeſs of 


perſuaſion, with all her graces, reſided on his lips. And, 


indeed, as Thucydides &, his rival and adverſary, was one 


day aſked, whether he or Pericles was the beſt wreſtler: 
« Whenever,” ſays he, I have given him a fall, he affirms 


the contrary, in ſuch ſtrong and forcible terms, that he per. 
| ſuades all the ſpectators that 1 did not throw him, though 


they themſelves ſaw him on the ground.“ Nor was he leſs 


prudent and reſerved than ſtrong and vehement in his. A 


ſpeeches; and it is related, that he never ſpoke in public, till 
after he had beſought the gods not to ſuffer any expreſſion 
to drop from him, either incongruous to his ſubjeR, or of. 
fenſive to the people. Whenever he went into the aſſem. 


| bly, before he came out of his houſe, he uſed to ſay to him. 


ſelf, ** Remember, Pericles, that thou art going to ſpeak to 
men barn in the arms of liberty ; to Greeks, to Athenians,” 
The uncommon endeavours which Pericles, according to 
hiſtorians, uſed, in order to improve his mind in knowledge, 
and to attain to a perfection in eloquence, are an excellent 


leſſon to ſuch perſons as are one day to fill the important Þ 
offices of ſtate; and a juſt cenſure of thoſe, who, diſregard: | 


ing whatever is called ſtudy and learning, bring into thoſe 
employments (upon which they enter without knowledge 
or experience) nothing but a ridiculous ſelf-ſufficiency, and 
a raſh boldneſs in deciding. b Plutarch, in a treatiſe where 
he ſhows, that it is to ſtateſmen that a philoſopher ought 


chiefly to attach himſelf, preferably to any other claſs of 


men; (becauſe in inſtructing them he, at the ſame time, 
teaches whole cities and republics) verifies his aſſertion from 
the example of the greateſt men both of Greece and Italy, 
who derived this help from philoſophy. Pericles, of whom 
we now write, was taught by Anaxagoras ; Dionyſius of 


Syracuſe by Plato; many princes of Italy by Pythagoras; 


A. Plut. i in Symp. lib. i. p. 610. r Plut. in Symp. lib. i. P» 1771s 
| * Not the hiſtorian. 


+ 3 contrd plerique ad honores adipiſcendos, et ad remp gerendam, nudi ventunt et 


hernes, nulla 3 rerum, nulla Icientia ornati. Cic. lib. iii. de Orat. n. 136 
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Scipio, the deſtroyer of Carthage, always kept Panetius, the 
e e near his perſon. 
One of the chief endeavours of Pericles alſo \ was, to ſtudy 


thoroughly the genius and diſpoſition of the Athenians, that 
he might diſcover the ſecret ſprings which were to be em- 
ployed in order to ſet them in motion; and the manner it 


was proper to act for acquiring their confidence; “ for it 


was principally in that the great men among the ancients 


uſed to make their {kill and politics conſiſt. He found by 


the reflections he had made on the ſeveral tranſaQtions of 
dis time, that the predominant paſſions of this people were, 


a violent averſion to tyranny, and a ſtrong love of liberty, 


which inſpired them with ſentiments of fear, jealouſy, and 
ſuſpicion, of all ſuch: citizens as were too conſpicuous for 
| their birth, their perſonal merit, their own credit and au- 
| thority, or that of their friends. He not only was very like 
Piſiſtratus with regard to the ſweetneſs of his voice, and 
fluency of expreſſion, but he alſo reſembled him very much 
in the features of his face, and his whole air and manner; and 
he obſerved, that the moſt ancient Athenians who had ſeen 
the tyrant, were prodigiouſly ſtruck at the reſemblance. 
Befides, he was very rich, was deſcended from an illuſtrious 
family, and had very powerful friends. To prevent there- 


Cato, the aii cenſor, travelled to the place whore Athe- 
nodorus lived for the ſame purpoſe; and laſtly, the famous 


fore his being obnoxious to the ſuſpicion and jealouſy of the _ = 


People, he at firſt ſhunned all affairs of government, which 
require a conſtant attendance in the city; and was ſolely in- 


tent upon diſtinguiſhing himſelf in war and dangers, 


Seeing Ariſtides dead, Themiſtocles baniſhed, and Cimon 
engaged almoſt continually in foreign wars, and abſent from 


Greece; he began to appear in public with greater confi- 


| dence than before, and entirely devoted himfelf to the party 


of the people, but not out of inclination, for he was far from 


affecting popular power, but to remove all ſuſpicions of his 
Apiring to the tyranny; and ſtill more to raiſe a ſtrong bul- 


* Olim noſcenda vulgi natura, et quibus modis * n ſenatuſque et op- 
ſimatium ingenia qui maxime ſerdidicerant, callidi temporum et Js: labebantur. 
Tacir. Annal. lib. iv. . 235 
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wark againſt the credit and authority of Clans, who ha 
| Joined with the nobles. 


At the ſame time he quite changed his conduct and wy 


of life; and aſſumed, in all things, the character of a ſtate, 


man, wholly buſied in affairs of government, and entirely 


devoted to the ſervice of his country. He was never ſeen 


in the ſtreets, except when he was going either to the afſem. 
bly of the people, or to the council. He left off going to 
banquets, aſſemblies, and other diverſions of that kind 
which he had uſed to frequent; and during the many year 
that he preſided in the adminiſtration, he was never ſeen ts 


go to ſupper with his friends, except once at the my 
ot a near relation. 


»He * knew that the people, wie are ly fickle ad 


inconſtant, commonly increafe their diſregard for thofe why 


are always in their ſight 5 and that too ſtrong a defire t0 


_ pleaſe them, grows at laſt tireſome and importunate ; and i 
was obſerved that ſuch a behaviour did Themiftocles great 

| prejudice. To avoid this error he uſed to go very rarely to 

che aſſemblies; and never appeared before the people but 
at intervals, in order to make himſelf deſited; and to pre. 
ſerve ſuch an aſcendant over their minds as might be alway Þ 
new, and not worn and, in a manner, withered by an over. 


great afliduity ; wiſely reſerving himfelf for great and in 


Portant occaſions. 4 Hence it was ſaid, that he imitated Ju. 


piter, who, in the government of the world, according to 
ſome philofophers, buſted himfelf in great events only, an 
left the direction of thofe of leſs importance to fubalterh 
deities. And, indeed, Pericles uſed to tranſact all petty 


affairs by his friends, and by certain orators that were en. 


tirely devoted to him, among whom was Ephialtes. 


. * Pericles employed his whole induſtry and application to 


gam the favour and eſteem of the people, in order to coun- 


| ter-balance the fame and credit of Cimon. However; be 
could not equal the magnificence and hiberality of his rival Þ 
whoſe immenſe riches gave him an opportunity of deſtowing Þ 


$1 Plot, de ſui laude, p. 441. 4 Plat, de ger. rep. p. 821. 
_ © Plut- in Pericl. p. 136. 


* Ita RN afſi Fduitas, Servi, neſcis quantum interdum afferat Rominibus fa 710 7, qua. 
tum ſatielatis—— Utrique naſt rum deſiderium mil obſuiſſet. C10. pro Mur. n. 21. 
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buch largeſfes as appear to us almoſt incredible, ſo much 
differ from our behaviour in that reſpect. Finding it 
impoſſible for him to rival Cimon in this particular, he had 
recourſe to another expedient (in order to gain the love of 
the populace) no leſs effectual perhaps, but certainly not 
ſo lawful and honourable. He was the firſt who divided the 
conquered lands among the citizens; who diſtributed among 

them the public revenues for the expence of their games 
and ſhows, and annexed penſions to all public employments; 
ſo that certain ſums were beſtowed on them regularly, as 
well to gratify them at the games, as for their preſence in 
the courts of juſtice, and the public aſſemblies. It is im- 

poſſible to fay, how fatal theſe unhappy politics were to 
the republic, and the many evils with which they were at. 


" | tended. For theſe new regulations, befides their draini 


the public treaſury, gave the people a luxurious and diſſo- 
lute turn of mind; whereas they before were ſober and 
| modeſt, and contented themſelves with gelling a enen 
L- by their ſweat and labour. 

By * ſuch arts as theſe Pericles had gained ſo great an 
aſcendant over the minds of the people, that he may be faid 
to have attained a monarchical power under a repubhcan 
form of government; moulding the citizens into what ſhape 
he pleaſed, and prefiding with unlimited authority in all 
| their aſſemblies. And indeed Valerius Maximus makes 
| ſcarce any other difference between Piſiſtratus and Pericles, 
except that the one exerciſed a tyrannical power by force 
of arms, and the other by the ſtrength of his eloquence, in 
which he had. made & Very great e under Ana- 
* 8 
This credit and authority, e enormous, could not 
yet reſtrain the comic writers from laſhing him very ſeverely 


in the theatres; and it does not appear that any of the poets 


who cenſured Pericles with ſo much boldneſs, were ever 
puniſhed, or even called to account for it by the people. 
wn, it was out oo prudence and Reiten that he a5 not 


2 Pericles * ind naturæ incrementis, fab FRO eee W Pai PR 
palitus et inſtructus, liberis Athenarum cervicibus jugum ſeroitutis impoſuit: agit enim ille 
urbem et verſavit arbitrio ſuo—Quid inter Piſiſtratum et Periclem interfuit mfr quod tle 
armatus, hic ſine arms, gyrannidem exercuit 1 Vat. Max. * vin c. 
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wirk. againſt the credit and authority of dun Who by 


7 Joined with the nobles. 


At the ſame time he quite changed his conduQ' andy 
of life; and aſſumed, in all things, the character of a lad 
man, wholly buſied in affairs of government, and entirely 
devoted to the ſervice of his country. He was never ſeen 
in the ſtreets, except when he was going either to the afſem; 


bly of the people, or to the council. He left off going 
danquets, aſſemblies, and other diverſions of that kind 


which he had uſed to frequent; and during the many yen 
that he prefided in the adminiſtration, he was never ſeen tg 


go to ſupper with his ny Ws once nd — mY 
ol A near relation. 


* He “knew that the people, who are 8 fickle an 
inconſtant, commonly increaſe their diſregard for thofe why 
are always in their ſight ; and that too ſtrong a defire to 
pleaſe them, grows at laſt tireſome and importunate; and i 
was obſerved that ſuch a behaviour did Themiſtocles great 
prejudice. To avoid this error he uſed to go very rarely to 


the aſſemblies; and never appeared before the people but 
at intervals, in order to make himſelf defied ; and to pre. 


ferve fuch an aſcendant over their minds as might be always 


new, and not worn and, in a manner, withered by an over | 
great aſſiduity; wiſely reſerving himfelf for great and im- 


portant occaſions. Hence it was faid, that he imitated Ju 
Piter, who, in the government of the world, according to 


ſome philofophers, buſied himſelf in great events only, and 


left the direction of thofe of leſs importance to fubalteri 


deities. And, indeed, Pericles uſed to tranſact all petty 
affairs by his friends, and by certain orators that were en- 


tirely devoted to him, among whom was Ephialtes. 


Peericles employed his whole induſtry and application to 
gain the favonr and eſteem of the people, in order to coun | 
ter- balance the fame and credit of Cimon. However; he 
could not equal the magnificence and liberality of his rival, 


whoſe immenſe riches gave him an opportunity of deſtowiy 


e Plat, de ſui laude, p. 444. 4Plut. de ger. rep. p. 811. 
e Pluto in Pericl. p. 136. | 


* Ita noſtra aſſiduitas, Kerri, neſcis quantum interdum afferat ſominibus fi * ques 
tum ſatielatis—— Utrique noftriim deſiderium nitul obſuiſſet. C10. pro Mur. n. 21: 
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fach largeſſes as appear to us almoſt incredible, ſo much 
they differ from our behaviour in that reſpect. Finding it 


impoſſible for him to rival Cimon in this particular, he had 
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recourſe to another expedient (in order to gain the love f 


conquered lands among the citizens; who diſtributed among 


them the public revenues for the expence of their games 
and ſhows, and annexed penſions to all public employments; 


ſo that certain ſums were beſtowed on them regularly, as 


well to gratify them at the games, as for their preſence in 
the courts of juſtice, and the public aſſemblies. It is im- 
poſſible to fay, how fatal theſe unhappy politics were to 
the republic, and the many evils with which they were at. 
tended. For theſe new regulations, befides their draini 
the public treaſury, gave the people a luxurious and diffs. 
lute turn of mind; whereas they before were ſober and 

modeſt, and contented themſelves wil getting a i 


by their ſweat and labour. 


By * ſuch arts as theſe Pericles had mul ſo great an 
aſcendant over the minds of the people, that he may be ſaid 
to have attained a monarchical power under a republican 
form of government; moulding the citizens into what ſhape : 
| he pleafed, and prefiding with unlimited authority in all 


the populace) no leſs effectual perhaps, but certainly not 
{fo lawful and honourable. He was the firſt who divided the 


e deeb) derics Maxine mae 


| ſratce any other difference between Piſiſtratus and Pericles, 
except that the one exercifed a tyrannical power by force 
of arms, and the other by the ſtrength of his eloquence, 1 in 


which he had made a very great poets under An 
goras. 


This credit and authority, however enormous, could not 


yet reſtrain the comic writers from laſhing him very feverely 


in the theatres; and it does not appear that any of the poets 


who cenſured Pericles with ſo much boldneſs, were ever 
puniſhed, or even called to account for it by the people. 


b- Verkaps it was out of Pudene and pip thas he a0 not 


9 Pericles feliciſimis nature incrementis, 2 Fnaxagora pita ond W Audio . 
politus et inſtructus, liberis Athenarum cervicibus jugum ſervitutis impoſuit: agit enim ille 


urbem et ver ſavit arbitrio ſuo—Quid inter Piſiſtratum et Periclem interfuit mf quod. ale 
| armalus, hic fine armis, tyrannidem exercuit ? Vat. Max, I. viii. c. 9. 
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attempt to curb this licentiouſneſs of the ſtage; nor to 
ſilence the poets, that he might amuſe and content the peg. 


ple by this vain ſhadow of liberty, and prevent their diſco. 


vering that they really were enſlaved. 


But Pericles did not ſtop: here. He boldly reſolved, 
if poſſible, to weaken the authority of the tribunal of the 
 Areopagus, of which he was not a member, becauſe he 


had never been elected either “ Archon, Theſmotheta, king 
of the ſacrifices, nor Polemarch. Theſe were different em. 
ploy ments in the republic, which from time immemorial had 
been given by lot; and none but thoſe who had behaved up- 
rightly in them, were allowed a ſeat in the Areopaguz, 


_ Pericles, taking advantage of Cimon's abſence, ſet Ephialtez 


who was his creature, at, work clandeſtinely; and at laf 


leſſened the power of that illuſtrious body, in which the 
chief ſtrength of the nobility conſiſted. The people, em. 
boldened and ſupported by ſo powerful a faction, ſubverted 
all the fundamental laws and ancient cuſtoms; took from 
the ſenate of the Areopagus the cognizance of moſt cauſes 
| that uſed to be brought before it, leaving it very few, and 


ſuch only as were of little conſequence, and made them. 
ſelves abſolute maſters of all the tribunals. _. 
Cimon, being returned to Athens, was afflicted to fog the 
dignity of the ſenate trampled under foot, and therefore ſet 
every engine at work to reſtore it to its priſtine authority, 


and-to revive the ariſtocracy, in the ſame form as it had 


been eſtabliſhed under Cliſthenes. But now his enemies 


began to exclaim and excite the people againſt him; re. 
proaching him, amongſt many ether things, for his ſtrong 


attachment to the Lacedæmonians. Cimon had himſel 
given ſome room for this reproach, by his not paying ſut- 
ficient regard to the Athenian delicacy: for in ſpeaking to 
them, he would for ever extol Lacedæmonia; and whenever 
he cenſured their condutt on any occaſion, he uſed to en 


t Plut. in Pericl. p. 157. In Cim. p. 488. Boi 


* Alter ſome changes had been made in the form of the Athenian govem 
ment, the ſupreme authority was at laſt inveſted in nine magiſtrates, calle 


Archons, and laſted but one year. One was called Rex, another Polemarchu, 


athird Archon, and this magiſtrate was properly at the head of the reſt, and 
gave his name to the year: and fix nee, who preſided immagug 


over the laws and decrees. | | 
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| ſhaken to their foundations; many of their ſummits being 


. nians, looking upon this as a favourable opportunity to re- 

cover their liberty, flew up and down every part of the city, 

to murder ſuch as had eſcaped the earthquake: but finding 
them under arms, and drawn up in order of battle, by the 


| round him, they retired into the neighbouring cities, and 
commenced that very day open war, having entered into an 
alliance with ſeveral of the neighbouring nations, and being 
| ſtrengthened by the Meſſenians, who at that time were en- 


declared that it would be no way adviſable to aſſiſt them, nor 


humbled for ever. But Cimon being ſtruck with horror at 
theſe politics, did not heſitate a moment to prefer the wel- 

fare of the Lacedæmonians to the aggrandizing of his coun- 

try; declaring in the ſtrongeſt terms that it was abſolutely 
weak and inconſiſtent, to leave Greece lame of one of its 
legs, and Athens without a counterpoiſe; the people came 


I et 


PERSIANS AND RARE. „ 
10 The Spartans do not act in this manner.” Such expreſ. 
fions as theſe drew upon him the envy and haben of his fel- 


jo citizens; but an event in which he nevertheleſs had no 


5155 made him the object of their utmoſt W Ps 


Ser. vin. Th e in e Infarreflion of 
"the Helots. Seeds of Diviſion ariſe between the Athenians 
| and Spartans. ans 75 ſent into banſhment, 5 


J the fourth year of the reign of Archidamus, ow A.M. 
happened the moſt dreadful earthquake in Sparta that Af. I. C. 
had ever been known. In ſeveral places the country was en- 47 
tirely ſwallowed up; Taygetus and other mountains were 


torn away, came tumbling down; and the whole city was 
laid in ruins, five houſes only excepted. To heighten the 
calamity, the Helots, who were flaves to the Lacedæmo- 


prudent foreſight of Archidamus, who had aſſembled them 


gaged 1 in a war with the Spartans. | 
The Lacedzmonians in this extremity ſent 1 to Athens to 
intplore ſuccours; but this was oppoſed by Ephialtes, who 


to rebuild a city that was the rival of Athens, which, he ſaid, 
ought to be left in its ruins, and the pride of Sparta thereby 


into his opinion, and accordingly a ſuccour was voted. 
© Plut. in Cimon. p. 488, 43g. 
— 
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Sparta and Athens might indeed be conſidered as che two 
limbs on which Greece ſtood; ſo. that if one of them wag 
_ deſtroyed, the reſt were inevitably crippled. It is alſo cer» 
tain, that the Athenians were fo elate with their grandeur, 
and were become ſo proud and enterpriſing, that they want. 
ed a curb; for which none was ſo proper as Sparta, that 


tate being the only one that was capable of being a coun- | ws 


terpoiſe to the headſtrong diſpoſition of the Athenians, = 
Cimon therefore marched to the aid of the Lacedzmonians | 


wWoi.ith four thouſand men. 


We have here an example of the prodigious ses 


77 which a man of fine talents and abilities has in a ſtate when 


a great fund of merit unites in his perſon, with a well eſtab. 
liſhed reputation for probity, diſintereſtedneſs, and zeal for | 
the good of his country. Cimon, with very little difficulty, 


prevails ſo far as to inſpire the Athenians with noble and | 


magnanimous ſentiments, which in outward appearance in. 
terfered with their intereſt; and this in ſpite of the ſugpeſ. 


tions of a ſecret jealouſy, which never fails to ſhow itſelf 1 


in the moſt: ſenſible manner on theſe occaſions. By the 


afcendant and authority which his virtue:gives him, he raiſes 1 


them above the grovelling and unjuſt (though too common) 
political views, that prompt a people to conſider the cala 


mities of their neighbours as an advantage, which the inte. 


reſt of their own country permits, and even enjoins them to 
Jay hold of. The counſels of Cimon were perfectly wiſe 

and equitable ; but it is ſurpriſing, how he could prevail ſo 
far as to make a whole people approve them, fince this is 
all that could be expected trom an nee of che wiſel 
"m8 graveſt ſenators. _ 

* Some time after, the 8 again. a tee 
* ard of the Athenians againſt the Meſſenians and Helots, 
-who had ſeized upon Ithoma. But theſe forces being ar- 
rived under the command of Cimon, the Spartans began to 
dread their intrepidity, their power, and great fame; ſo 
that they affronted them ſo far, as to fend them back, upon 
the ſuſpicion of their harbouring ill deſigns, and of intend- 
a e arms againſt them. _ 
e. in Cir, Thucyd. I. i. p. 67, 6k 


ek 
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The Athenians being returned full of anger and reſent- 


ment, they declared themſelves, from that very day, enemies 
to all who ſhould favour the Lacedzmonian intereſt ; for 


* which reaſon they baniſhed Cimon by the oſtraciſm, the 


firſt opportunity that preſented itſelf for that purpoſe. This 


zs the firſt time that the miſunderſtanding between theſe 


two nations, which afterwards augmented through mutual 
diſcontent, diſplayed itſelf in ſo ſtrong a manner. It was 
nevertheleſs ſuſpended for ſome years, by truces and trea- 
ties, which prevented its conſequences ;- but it at laſt broke 
out in the moſt violent manner in the Peloponneſian war. 
Thoſe who had ſhut themſelves up in Ithoma, after mak- 
ing a ten years defence in it, ſurrendered at laſt to the Lace- 


dxæmonians, who gave them their lives upon condition that 


they ſhould never return to Peloponneſus. The Athenians, 
to exaſperate the Lacedzmonians, received them with their 
wives and children, and ſettled them in Naupactus, of which 


the Athenians. In this manner ſeveral leagues were con- 
cluded on both ſides, and many battles were fought, the 


| | moſt famous of which was that of Tanagra in Bœotia, which 
Diodorus equals with thoſe of Marathon and Platza, and 
in which Mironides the Athenian general defeated the Spare | 


tans, who came to the aid of the Thebans. 
et was on this occaſion that Cimon, thinking himſelf 


. diſpenſed from his preſcription, repaired with ſome ſoldiers 


to his tribe to ſerve his country, and to fight in the Athenian 


army againſt the Lacedzmonians: but his enemies cauſed 
him to be ordered to'retire. However before he went away 


be exhorted his companions, who were no leſs ſuſpeRed than 
| himſelf of favouring the Lacedæmonians, to exert them. 


ſelves to the utmoſt, and fight with the greateſt courage; 


to prove their innocence; and if poſſible, to efface from 
the minds of the citizens, a ſuſpicion fo injurious to them 
all. Accordingly thoſe brave ſoldiers, who were a hundred 
in number, fired by his words, demanded his whole armour 
of him, which they placed in the centre of their little batz 
| 2 I. i. p. 69, 7¹. Diod. I. xi. P- 5963. | 
* Flut. i in 2 28 p. x. 489. 
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FF they had juſt before poſleſſed: themſelves. i The inhabitants A. M. 
oel Megara at the ſame time went over from the Spartans to , 3548. 


t. J. c. 
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talion,:i in 3 to have him in a manner IR and before 
their eyes. | They fought with ſo much valour and fury, 
hat they were all cut to pieces, to the great regret of the 
Athenians, who ply RTE their having accuſed 1 | 
fo unjuſtly. 5 
4 omi ſeveral events of little importance. 


Bree, IX.” "Od is recalled; He eftabliſhes Peace between 


- the two Cities. He gains ſeveral Vidtories, which reduce | 


Artaxerxes to the Neceſſity of concluding a 9 hig br | 
| honourable to the Greeks. * men 4 Death, | | 


* a ES - 


HE Athenians perceiving the great berge they had ”-— 
1 for Cimon, they recalled him from baniſhment, in 
which he had ſpent five years, It was Pericles himſelf who 
propoſed and drew up that decree; ſo moderate in thoſe 
times, ſays Plutarch, were feuds and animoſities, and ſo 
| eaſy to be appeaſed, when the welfare of their country re- 
. quired it; and ſo happily did ambition, which is one of 
the ronget and moſt lively paſſions, yield to the neceſſity 


of the times, and comply with the occaſions of the public. 1 


The inſtant Cimon returned, he flifled the ſparks of 
war which were going to break out amongſt the Greeks, 
* reconciled the two cities, and prevailed with them to con- 


clude a truce for five years. And to prevent the Athenians, * 
| who were grown haughty in effect of the many victories they | 


| had gained, from having an opportunity, or harbouring a 
deſign to attack their neighbours and allies, he thought it 
adviſable to lead them at a great diſtance from home againſt 
the common enemy; thus endeavouring, in an honourable 
way, to inure the citizens to war, and enrich them at the 
ſame time. Accordingly he put to ſea with a fleet of two 


hundred ſail. He ſent ſixty of theſe into Egypt to the aid 


of Amyrteus, and himſelf ſailed with the reſt againſt the 
_ iſland of Cyprus. Artabazus was at that time in thoſe ſeas 
with a fleet of three hundred ſail ; and Megaby ſus, the other 
general of Artaxerxes, with an army of three hundred thou- 


land men on the coaſt of Cilicia. As ſoon as the ba 


| /bPlut. i in Cim.- p · 490. 
= Plut, in Cim. Be 190. Diod. I. xii. * 73 74. 
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as the coaſts of Phenicia. But, as if this victory had been 


only a prelude to a ſecond, he made a deſcent on Cilicia in 


his return, attacked Megabyſus, defeated him, and cut to 
pieces a prodigious number of his troops. He afterwards 


returned to Cyprus with this double triumph, and laid ſiege 


to Citium, a ſtrong city of very great importance. His de- 
ſign, after he had reduced that iſland, was to ſail for Egypt, 
and again embroil the affairs of the Barbarians; for he had 


very extenſive views, and meditated no leſs a proſpet than 
that of the entire ſubverſion of the mighty empire of Perſia, - 
The rumours which prevailed, that Themiſtocles was to 


' command againſt him, added freſh fire to his courage; and 
almoſt aſſured of ſucceſs, he was infinitely pleaſed with the 
- occaſion of trying his abilities with thoſe of that general. 


But we have already ſeen that Themiſtocles md violent 


hands on himſelf about this time. 


133 
lien Cimon had ſent into Egypt had joined bis fleet, %s e 

failed and attacked Artabazus, and took a hundred of his 
_ * ſhips. He ſunk many of them, and chaſed the reſt as far 


n Artaxerxes, tired with a war in which he had ſuſtained . 


1 ſuch great loſſes, reſolved, with the advice of his council, to 


put an end to it. Accordingly, he ſent orders to his generals 
to conclude a peace with the Athenians, upon the moſt ad. 


| rvantageous conditions they could. Megabyſus and Arta- 
baus ſent ambaſſadors to Athens to propoſe an accommo. 


dation. Plenipotentiaries were choſen on both ſides, and 


Callias was at the head of thoſe- of Athens. The conditions 
ol the treaty were as follow : 1. That all the Grecian cities 
of Aſia ſhould enjoy their liberty, with ſuch laws and forms 


of government as they ſhould think fit to chooſe. 2. That 
no Perſian ſhip of war ſhould be allowed to enter the ſeas 


between the Cyanean and Chelidonian iſlands, that is, from 
the Euxine ſea to the coaſts of Pamphilia, g. That no 


Perſian general ſhould march any troops within three days 
march of thoſe ſeas. 4. That the Athenians ſhould not in- 
yade any part of the dominions of the king of Perſia, 


Theſe articles being ratified by both. Parties. Peace was pro- 


claimed. 
» Diod. p. 74, 75: 


— 
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Thus ended this war, which, from the kvraing of Sardu 
by the Athenians, had laſted fifty-one years complete, and 
in which infinite numbers of Perſnu- as well as Greeks 
had periſhed. 1 25 
v» Þ Whilſt this treaty was going. Cimon died, either 
of ſickneſs, or of a wound he had received at the ſiege of 


| Citium. When, he was near his end, he commanded hig 
officers to fail with the fleet immediately for Athens, and to 


conceal his death with the utmoſt care. Accordingly this 
was executed with ſo much ſecrecy, that neither the enemy 
nor the allies. once ſuſpected it; and they returned ſafe 


to Athens, {till under the condu& and auſpices of Cie 


though he had been dead above thirty days. 


; Cimon was univerſally regretted“, which is no wonder. 


ſince he was poſſeſſed of all thoſe qualities that dignify the 
| ſoul; the moſt tender ſon, a faithful friend, zealous for the 
good of his country; a great politician; an accompliſhed 
general; modeſt when raiſed to the higheſt employments 
and moſt diſtinguiſhed honours; liberal and beneficent al- 
moſt to profuſion; ſumple and averſe to oftentation of every 
kind, even in the midſt of riches and abundance; in fine, ſo 


great;a. lover of the poor citizens, as to ſhare his whole 


eſtate with them, without being aſhamed of ſuch compani- | 
ons of his fortune. Hiſtory mentions no ſtatues or monu- 

ments erected to his memory, or any magnificent obſequies 
Celebrated after his death: but the greateſt honour that could 


be. paid him, was the ſighs and tears of the people; f theſe 
were permanent and laſting ſtatues, which are not obnoxi- 
ous to the inclemencies of weather, or the injuries of time, 

and endear the memory of the good and virtuous to the re- 


moteſt ages, For the moſt ſplendid mauſoleums, the works 


of braſs and marble that are raiſed in honour of wicked 


great men are deſpiſed by poſterity, as ſepulchres which 
incloſe e but vile duſt and putrefaction. 


? Plut. in Cim. p- 491. 


; 8 . n minzme ft nirandum, f d vita cus uit fu, & non acer 
Conn. Nxr. in Cim. cap. iv. 


+ He pulcherrime effigies et manſuræ. Nam, que ſaxo ſtruuntur, ſi judi * 
judicium poſle 
rorum in n odium w_ pro ſepulchris — Ter. Annal. lib. 3 iv. c. 38. 
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| What followed proved more ſtrongly the loſs Ach 
Greece had ſuſtained by his death; for Cimon was the laſt 


of all the Grecian generals who did any thing conſiderable or 


glorious againſt the Barbarians. Excited by the orators, Who . 


gained the ſtrongeſt aſcendant over the minds of the people, 


and ſowed the ſeeds of diviſion in their public aſſemblies, 


they turned their animoſity againſt each other, and at laſt 
proceeded to open war, the fatal conſequences of which 


no one endeavoured to prevent; a circumſtance that Was 


of great advantage to the king of ON me: the utmoſt nth 


2 85 ee to the 2 of Greece. 


1 ster. xX. Thucydides 1 po io Pede The ie Envy - 
|  Faiſed againſt the latter. He clears 19805 . and 1 8 


to have Thucydides baniſhed. 


- higheſt degree of power, and far above all the reft 


"i of the citizens, reſolved to oppoſe him with a man, who, in 
ſome meaſure, might make head againſt him, and prevent 


bis great authority from growing up to monarchy. Ac# 


cordingly they oppofed him with Thucydides, Cimon's | 


- brother-in-law, a man who had diſplayed his wiſdom on 


numberleſs occaſions, He indeed did not poſſeſs the mili- 


tary talents in ſo eminent a degree as Pericles; but then he 
had as great an influence over the people; ſhaping their opi- 


nions, and directing their aſſemblies as he pleaſed; and as 


he never ſtirred out of the city, but continually combated 
Pericles in all his deſigns, he ſoon reſtored things to an 
equilibrium, On the other ſide, Pericles was ſolicitous of 


"HE nobles of Athens, ſeeing Pericles reiſed/to'the 


_ pleaſing the people on all occaſions, and ſlackened the rein 


more than ever; entertaining them as often as poſſible with 


ſhows, feſtivals, games, and other diverſions, 


He found means to maintain, during eight months in the 
| year, a great number of poor citizens, by putting them on 
board a fleet, conſiſting of threeſcore thips, which he fitted 
out every year; and thereby did his country an important 


ſervice, by training up a great number of ſeamen for its 
defence. He alſo planted ſeveral colonies in Cherſoneſus, 


4 Plut, in eric. p. 158—161. 
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in Naxos, in Andros, and among the Biſaltz in Thrace. 
There was a very noble one in Italy, of which we ſhall ſoon 


have occaſion to ſpeak, and which built Thurium. Pericles 
| had different views in ſettling thoſe colonies, beſides the 
particular deſign he might have of gaining the affections of 
the people by that means. His chief motives were, to clear 
the city of a great number of idle perſons who were ever | 
ready to diſturb the government; to relieve the wants of the 
loweſt claſs of people, who before were unable to ſubſiſt 


themſelves; in fine, to awe: the allies, by ſettling native 


Athenians among them as ſo many garriſons, which might © | 


prevent their engaging in any meaſures contrary to the 1n- 


tereſt of that people. The Romans acted in the ſame man- 
ner;. and it may be faid, that ſo wiſe a policy was one of 
the moſt effeQual methods uſed by them to ſecure the tran- 


8 of the ſtate. 


But the circumſtance which did Pericles the greateſt ho- 
nour, in the ſenſe of the people, was his adorning the city 
With magnificent edifices and other works, which raiſed the | 
_admiration and aſtoniſhment of all foreigners, and gave them 
A mighty idea of the power of the Athenians. It is ſurpriſing 
that, in ſo ſhort a ſpace, ſo many works of architecture, 
ſeulpture, engraving, and painting, ſhould be performed, 
and at the ſame time be carried to the higheſt perfection: for 
it is generally found, that edifices, raiſed in haſte, boaſt | 
neither a ſolid and durable grace, nor the regularity re- 


quired in works of an exquiſitely-beautiful kind, Com- 


monly, nothing but length of time, joined to aſſiduous la- 
bour, can give them ſuch a ſtrength as may preſerve, and 
make them triumph over ages; and this raiſes our wonder 
till more in regard to the works of Pericles, which were 


finiſhed with ſo much rapidity, and however ſubſiſted 


through ſo great a length of time. For each of thofe works, 
the very inſtant it was finiſhed, had the beauty of an antique; 
and at this time, i. e. above five hundred years after, ſays 

Plutarch, they retain a freſhneſs and youth as if juſt come 


out of the artiſt's hands; ſo happily do they preſerve the 
graces and charms of novelty, which will not ſuffer time to 


diminiſh their luſtre; as if an ever-blooming ſpirit, and a 
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| g N out exempt from age, were diffuſed into OP part of thoſe 


works. 


aſſemblies, that it was diſhonourable to the Athenians, to ap- 


propriate to themſelves the bank of all Greece, which he had 


ſent ſor from Delos, where it had been depoſited; that the 


allies muſt neceſſarily conſider ſuch an attempt as a manifeſt 
tyranny, when they found that the ſums which had been ex- 
| {orted from them, upon pretence of their being employed 
in the war, were laid out by the Athenians in gilding and 
embelliſhing their city, in making magnificent ſtatues, and 
raiſing temples that coſt millions. They did not amplify on 
theſe occaſions; for only the temple of Minerva, called the 


Parthenone, had coſt three millions of livres *. 


, Pericles, on the contrary, remonſtrated to the Athenians, 


that they were not obliged to give the allies an account of 


But that ono which excited the e of 
2 the whole world, raiſed the jealouſy of the people againſt 
* Pericles. His enemies were for ever crying aloud in the 
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the monies they had received from them; that it was enough 


1 they defended them from, and repulſed, the Barbarians, 


whilſt the allies furniſhed neither ſoldiers, horſes, nor ſhips; 


and were excuſed for ſome ſums of money, which, from the 
F inftant they were paid in, were no longer the property of the 
donors, but of thoſe who received them; provided they per- 
formed the conditions agreed upon, WR in conſideration of 
which they were received, He added, that as the Athenians 
were e ſuſſiciently provided with all things neceſſary for War, 


— _— 


liches in . and other works, which, when Eniſhed, 0 
would give immortal glory to the city; and, the whole time 
they were carrying on, diffuſed à plenty of all things, and 


gave bread to an infinite number of citizens; that they them- 
delves had all kinds of materials, as timber, fone braſs, ivory, 


| gold, ebony, and cypreſs wood; and all forts of artificers ca- 
|  Ppableof working them, as carpenters, maſons, ſmiths, ſtone- 


cutters, dyers, goldſmiths; artificers in ebony, painters, em- 
broiderers, and turners: men fit to conduct their naval 


affairs, as merchants, ſailors, and experienced pilots; others 
for land- carriage, as cartwrights, waggoners, carters, rope- 


About 145,000, ſterling, 
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aà⁊an incredible ardour and emulation among the ſeveral arti- 
fFcers, who all ſtrove to excel each other, and immortalize | 
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PETIT payers, &c. That it was for the advantage of the | ; 
ſtate to employ theſe different artificers and workmen, who, | 


as ſo many ſeparate bodies, formed, when united, a kind of 
ble and domeſtic army, whoſe different funftions and 
. diffuſed gain and increaſe throughout all 


ſexes and ages: laſtly, that whilſt men of robuſt bodies, and | 


of an age fit to bear arms, whether ſoldiers or mariners, and 


thoſe who were in the different garriſons, were ſupported 


with the public monies; it was but juſt, that the reſt of the 


people who lived in the city ſhould alſo be maintained in 
their way; and that as all were members of the fame repub. 


lic, they all ſhould reap the ſame advantages, by doing it 


ſervices, which though of a different ns, did however al 
contribute to its ſecurity or ornament. 1 
One day as the debates were growing warm, Pericles of. | 
fered to defray the expence of all theſe things, provided it 
| ſhould be declared in the public inſcriptions, that he only | 
had been at the charge of them. At theſe words the people, 
either admiring his magnanimity, or fired with emulation, 
and determined not to let him engroſs that glory, cried with | 
one voice, that he might take out of the 18858 OY all 
the ſums neceſſary for his purpoſ. 
Phidias, the celebrated ſculptor, preſided over all theſe | 
nne general. It was he who particularly caſt the 
gold * and ivory ſtatue repreſenting Pallas, which was ſo | 


highly valued by all the judges of antiquity. There aroſe 


their names by -maſterpieces of art. 


The odeon, or muſlic-theatre, which wal a great number 
of ſeats and columns within it, and whoſe roof grew nar- 


rower by degrees, and terminated in a point, was built, as 


hiſtory informs us, after the model of king Xerxes's tent, ac- 
cording to the direftion of Pericles. It was at that time he 


propoſed, with great warmth, a decree by which it was or- 
dained, that muſical games ſhould be celebrated on the feſti- 
val called Panathenza ; and having been choſen the Ja 


* Non Mineroe Athenis fate anplitudin utemur, cum ea fe an xxvi. Ehore 


has & auro conflat, Plin. 1, xxxvi. c. 5. This ſtatue was twenty-ſix cubits in 
height. 
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and diſtributor of the prizes, he regulated the manner in 


which muſicians ſhould play on the flute and the lyre, as 


well as ſing. From that time, the muſical games were al- 
ways exhibited in this theatre. 

» have already taken notice, that the more the bene ind 

ſplendour of theſe works were admired, the greater envy and 

|  clamour were raiſed againſt Pericles. The orators of the 

oppoſite faction were eternally exclaiming againſt him, and 


tearing his character to pieces; accuſing him of ſquandering 


the public monies, and laying out very unſeaſonably the re- 
venues of the ſtate in edifices, whoſe magnificence was of no 
uſe, At laſt, the rupture between him and Thucydides roſe 


to ſuch a height, that one or other of them muſt neceſſarily be 


baniſhed by the oftraciſm. He got the better of Thucydi- 
des; prevailed to have him baniſhed; cruſhed by that means 
the akon which oppoſed him, and obtained a deſpotic au- 
|F thority over the city and government of Athens. He now | 
diſpoſed at pleaſure of the public monies, troops, and ſhips. 
The iſlands and ſea were ſubject to him; and he reigned 


fingly and alone in that wide domain, which extended, not 


only over the Greeks, but the Barbarians alſo, and which 

was cemented and ſtrengthened by the obedience and fide- 

| tity of the conquered nations, by the friendſhip of TIES, and 
unte concluded with various princes. 


HFiſtorians expatiate greatly on the magnificent vdiices 


x 6d other works with which Pericles adorned Athens, and 


T have related faithfully their teſtimony ; but I cannot ſay 


whether the complaints and murmurs raiſed againſt him 


were very ill grounded. And, indeed, was it juſt in him to 


_ expend in ſuperfluous buildings, and vain decorations, the 
immenſe * ſums intended for carrying on the war; and 
would it not have been better to have eaſed the allies of 
part of the contributions, which, in Pericles's adminiſtration, 
vere raiſed to a third part more than before? According to 
Cicero, * ſuch edifices and other works only are worthy of 


admiration, as are of uſe to the public, as aquedutts, city 
walls, citadels, arſenals, ſea- ports; and to theſe we muſt add, 


25 work made by Pericles to join Athens to the port of Pi- 5 


; Lib. ii. Offic, n. 60. 
They amounted to upwards of ten millions French money. 
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ræus. But Cicero obſerves, at the ſame time, that Pericles 


was blamed for ſquandering away the public treaſure, mere. 


ly to embelliſh the city with ſuperfluous ornaments. * Plato, 


| who formed a judgment of things, not from their. outward 
ſplendour, but from truth, obſerves (after his maſter Socrates) 
that Pericles, with all his grand edifices and other work, had 


not improved the mind of one of the citizens in virtue, 


but rather corrupted the purity and ſimplicity of their an. 
rr manners. | 65 


szer. XI. Pericles . his ConduB2 with 1 to the 3 


ben His prodigious Authority, His Diſintergſtedneſi. 6 


HEN pericles ſaw himſelf inveſted with the whole 


authority, he began to change his behaviour. He 
was not ſo mild and traftable as before, nor did he ſubmit 


or abandon himſelf any longer to the whims and caprice of ] | 


the people, as ſo many winds; but drawing in, ſays Plu- 
tarch, the reins of this, too looſe, popular government, in 
the ſame manner as we ſcrew up the ſtrings of an inſtrument 


when too ſlack, he changed it into an ariſtocracy, or rather || 
2 kind of monarchy, without departing however from the 
public good. Chooſing always what was moſt expedient, 


and becoming irreproachable in all things, he gained ſo 


mighty an aſcendant over the minds of the people, that he 
turned and directed them at pleaſure. Sometimes, by his 
bare counſel, and by perſuaſive methods. he would win 
them over gently to his will, and gain their aſſent ſpon- 


taneouſly; at other times, when he found them obſtinate, 


be would in a manner drag them forward againſt their will, 
to thoſe things which were for their good; imitating, on this 


occaſion, a ſkilful phyſician, who, in a tedious and ſtubborn 


diſeaſe, knows what times are proper for him to indulge hs 
patient in innocent medicaments that are pleaſing; in order 
alter to adminiſter thoſe of a ſtrong and violent nature, 

which indeed put him to pain, but are alone capable of re- 


W his health. 
And, indeed, it is manifeſt that the utmoſt {kill and abili- 


ties were required, to manage and govern a populace haughty - 


_ Georg. P. 575. In Aleib. c. i. p. 119. t Plut, in Pericl, p. 161. 
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from'their power, and exceedingly capricious; and on this 


occaſion Pericles ſucceeded wonderfully. He uſed to em- 


ploy, according to the different ſituation of things, ſometimes 
hope, and at other times fear, as a double helm, either to 
check the wild tranſports and ſtarts of the people, or to raiſe 


them when dejected and deſponding. By this conduct he 


ſhowed that eloquence, as Plato obſerves, is only the art of 2 
directing the minds of the people at will; and that the chief 


excellency « of this art conſiſts in moving, ſeaſonably, the 


various paſſions, whether gentle or violent; which being to 


the ſoul what ſtrings are to a muſical inſtrument, need only 


be touched by an e and an band to o produce weir 8 
effebt. Tr "=p 
E It a ele be confeſſed, that the en es 
which gave Pericles this great authority, was, not only the 
force of his eloquence; but, as bw een obſerves, the re- 


| | pautation of his life, and great probity. 


Plutarch points out, in Pericles, one quality which i is 
very eſſential to ſtateſmen; a quality well adapted to win 
the eſteem and confidence of the public, and which ſuppoſes | 
a great ſuperiority of mind; and that is, for a man to be 
fully perſuaded that he wants the counſels of others, and is 
not able to manage and direct all things alone; to aſſociate 
Voith himſelf perſons of merit in his labours, to employ each 
of theſe according to his talents; and to leave them the ma- 
nagement of ſmall matters, which only conſume time, and 
dieprive him of the liberty of mind, ſo neceſſary in the con- 
duct of important affairs. Such a conduR, ſays Plutarch, 
is productive of two advantages. Firſt, it extinguiſhes or, at 
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leaſt, breaks the force of envy and jealouſy, by dividing. 


he, which, from its being divided into five fingers, ſo far 
from being weaker, is the ſtronger, the more active, and 


» Plut, i prone. — Ser. p. LEY 


F in ſome meaſure, a power, which is grating and offenſive ta 
us when ve ſee it united in one ſingle perſon, as if all merit 
ceſntred in him alone. Secondly, i it advances and facilitates 
E bn 5 of affairs, and makes their ſucceſs more cer- 

Plutarch, the better to explain his thought, employs 

a 2007 natural and beautiful compariſon. The hand, ſays 


deiter adapted to motion on that very account. It is che ſame 


_ of a ſtateſi 
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tions in a proper manner, and who by that means makes liz 
authority more aftive, more extenſive, and deciſive: whereas 


| the indiſcreet fire of a narrow-minded man, who takes um- 
brage at, and is for engroſſing all things, ſerves to no other 
purpoſe but to ſet his weakneſs and incapacity in a ſtronger | 


light, and to diſconcert his affairs. But Pericles, ſays Plu- 


tarch, did not act in this manner. Like a ſkilful pilot, who, 


though he ſtands almoſt motionleſs. himſelf, however puts 


every thing in motion, and will ſometimes ſeat ſubaltern ofſi. 
cers at the helm; fo Pericles: was the ſoul of the govern. | 


ment; and ſeeming to do nothing of himſelf, he attuated 


and governed all things; employing the eloquence of one 


man, the credit and intereſt of another, the prudence of a 


third, the bravery and courage of a fourth, and ſo on. 


* To what has been here related, we may add another qua. | 
lity, which is no leſs rare and valuable, I mean, a noble and | 


diſintereſted ſoul. Pericles had ſo great a difinclination to 
the receiving of gifts, ſo utter a contempt for riches, and was 


ſo far above all rapaciouſneſs and avarice, that though be 
had raiſed Athens to the richeſt and moſt flouriſhing ſtate; 


though his power had ſurpaſſed that 'of many tyrants and 


kings; though he had long diſpoſed, in an abſolute manner, | 
of the treaſures of Greece, he did not however add a ſingle | 


drachma to the eftate he inherited from his father. This 
was the ſource, the true cauſe of the ſupreme authority of 


Pericles in the republic; the juſt and deſerved knit of bt 1 


integrity and perfett diſintereſtedneſs. 


It was not only for a few ſhort moments, nor PR Fa | 
firſt heats of favour, which are generally ſhort-lived, that he | 
preſerved his authority, He maintained it forty years, not- 


withſtanding the oppolition of Cimon, of Tolmides, of Thu- 
cydides, and many others, who had all declared againſt him 
and of theſe forty years he ſpent fifteen without a rival, 
from the time of Thucydides's baniſhment, and diſpoſed all 
affairs with abſolute power. Nevertheleſs, in the midſt of 
this ſupreme authority, which he had rendered perpetual and 
unlimited in his own perſon, his ſoul was always ſuperior to 


| the charms and allurements of wealth, Worten he never neg- 


x Plut. in vit. Pericl, p- —.— 162. 


HS 


an, who has the {kill to divide his cares and func; | 
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Pericles: did not act like thoſe rich men, who, notwith- 


landing their immenſe revenues, either through negligence 


or want of ceconomy, or the expences of pride and folly, 
are always poor in the midſt of their riches; unable and un- 


willing to do the leaſt ſervice to their virtuous friends, or 


their faithful and zealous domeſtics; and at laſt die in every 


' one's debt, whence their name and memory are had in the 


atmoſt deteſtation by their unfortunate creditors. I ſhall 
not expatiate on another extreme, to which this negligence 


place, ® viz. that when a man has ſquandered away his 


F eftate; he then makes it his whole ſtudy to retrieve the loſs 
bot it by all forts of methods, not excepting the moſt crimi- 
1 al. PER 

5 nel Wee much better the . a Aae as. to 
* make of riches. He was ſenſible that he ought to expend = 
dem in the ſervice of the public; ſuch as the procuring of 
able men to aſſiſt him in the adminiſtration ; the relieving 
good officers, who too often are in unhappy circumſtances; 
the rewarding and encouraging merit of every kind, and a 
| thouſand ſuch things; to which doubtleſs, either on account 
| ofthe exquiſite joy they give, or the ſolid glory that reſults 
| From them, no one will be ſo thoughtleſs.as to compare the 
F expences: laviſhed away in entertainments, equipages, or 


gaming. In this view Pericles managed his eſtate with 
the utmoſt economy; having himſelf taught one of his old 
ſervants to take care of his domeſtic concerns; and he al- 


ways had the account brought him at ſtated times, of all 
things that had been received as well as expended; confin- 


ing himſelf and his family to a decent ſubſiſtence (from 


Which he baniſhed ſeverely all ſuperfluities of a vain and 
oſtentatious kind) ſuitable to his eſtate and condition. This 
way of life, indeed, did no way pleaſe his children when they 
were come to years of maturity, and much leſs his wife. 
They thought Pericles did not live at a ſuthcient expence 


Si anbitione ærarium — þer ſcelera — erit. Tacir. Annal: 


Tk. e. 38. 


And want of: economy generally lead, I mean rapine, a love 
ol gifts and exaQtions; for here, as well as in the manage- 
ment of the public moneys, the maxim of Tacitus takes 


3 4 
lefled improving his eſtate to the utmoſt of his power. For 
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for perſons of thbir rank; and murmured at that low ſordid 
economy, as they called it, which carried no air of the 


plenty which generally reigns in houſes where riches and 


'authority are united. However, Pericles had little regard 


to theſe complaints, and directed his views to re of 


much greater importance. 


I believe it will not be improper to 8 on this ocea- 


| Ban a very juſt remark of Plutarch in his parallel of Ariſti. 


des and Cato. After ſaying that political virtue, or the art 
of governing cities and kingdoms, is the greateſt and moſt 
perfect that man can acquire, he adds, that œconomy is not 


one of the ' moſt inconfiderable branches of this virtue. 
And indeed, as riches are one of the means which may moſt 
contribute to the ſecurity or ruin of a ſtate; the art that 
teaches to diſpoſe of, and make a good uſe of them, and 


which is called economy, is certainly a branch of the art 
of policy, and not one of the moſt inconſiderable branches 


ol it, ſince great wiſdom is required, in order to the obſery- 


ing a juſt medium on theſe occaſions, and to the baniſhing 
poverty and too great opulence from a country. It is this 
art, which avoiding induſtriouſly all trifling and needleſs 


expences, prevents a magiſtrate from being forced to over. 
burden a people with taxes; and keeps always in reſerve, | 
In the public coffers, moneys ſufficient for the ſupporting 
a war that may break out, or for providing againſt any un- 
foreſeen accident. Now what is ſaid of a kingdom or a city, 
may be applied to particular perſons. For a city, which is 


compoſed of an aſſemblage of houſes, and which forms a 


| Whole of ſeveral parts united, is either powerful or weak | 


when taken together, in proportion as all the members of 


Which it conſiſts are powerful or weak. Pericles certainly 


acquitted himſelf well with regard to that part of this ſcience 


which relates to the government of a family: but I do not 


know whether the ſame may be . of his adminiſtration of 
the Pudiie revenues. 
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Srer. XII. 7ealouſy and Conteſts ariſe between the Allie. 
nians and Lacedemonians, A Treaty of Peace 15 con- 


| cluded ! for tharty Years. 
7 7 QUCH was the conduct it Peticies with relpelt to bis 


domeſtic concerns: and he was no leſs famous for his 
adminiſtration of public affairs. The Lacedæmonians be- 
ginning to grow jealous of the proſperity of the Athenians, 
and to take umbrage at it, Pericles, to inſpire his citizens 
with greater courage and magnanimity, publiſhed a decree, 
importing, that orders ſhould be ſent to all the Greeks, in- 
 habiting either Europe or Aſia, and to all the cities great or 
ſmall, to ſend immediately their deputies or repreſentatives 
to Athens, to examine and debate on ways and means to 
rebuild the temples that had been burnt by the Barbarians; 


1 8 perform the ſacrifices, which they had engaged . 


„ « 


_—_— 


ſelves to offer up, for the preſervation and ſafety of 
Greece when war was carrying on againſt them; as alſo, 
to conſider on the neceſſary expedients for eſtabliſhing ſuch 
an order and diſcipline in their navy, that all ſhips might fail | 
in ſafety, and the Greeks live in peace one with another. 
.- Accordingly twenty perſons were choſen for this embaſſy, 
each of whom was upwards of fifty years old. Five of 
theſe were ſent to the Ionians and Dorians of Aſia, and the 
inhabitants of the iſlands as far as Leſbos and Rhodes; five 
to the countries of the Helleſpont and Thrace, as far as By- 
zantium. Five were ordered to go to Bœotia, to Phocis, 
and Peloponneſus; and from thence by the country of the 
Locrians, to proceed to the ſeveral cities of the upper conti- 
nent as far as Arcarnania and Ambracia. The laſt five 
| were ordered to croſs Eubcea, and to go to the people of 
Mount CEta, and thoſe of the gulph of Malea, and to 2 
inhabitants of Phthiotis, of Achaia, and of Theſſaly; t 
induce the ſeveral nations to come to the aſſembly conven- 
ed in Athens, and to aſſiſt at the debates which ſhould be 
there carried on concerning peace, and the general affairs 
of Greece. I judged it neceſſary to enter into this detail, 


7 Plut. in Pericl. p. 16. : 
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as it ſhows how far the power of the Greeks extended, and 


the authority which the Athenians enjoyed among them. 


But all theſe ſolicitations were in vain; the cities not ſend. 


ing their deputies, which, according to hiſtorians, was owing | 
to the oppoſition made by the Lacedzmonias, a circumſtance 
we are not to wonder at. They were ſenſible, that Peri- 
cles's deſign was to have Athens acknowledged as miſtreſs 
and ſovereign of all the other Grecian cities; and Lacedæ. 
mon was far from allowing it that honour. A ſecret Jeaven 
of diſſenſion had, for ſome years, began to diſturb the tran- 
qꝗuillity of Greece; and we ſhall find by the * that 1 


guſts augmented- continually. 

Pericles had acquired great fame for the wildem with 
which he formed and conducted his enterpriſes. The 
troops repoſed the higheſt confidence in him, and Whenever 


they followed him, aſſured themſelves of ſucceſs. His 
chief maxim of war was, never to venture a battle unleſs 
he were almoſt certain of victory, and not to laviſh the 
blood of the citizens. He uſed to ſay frequently, that 


were it in his power they ſhould be immortal: that when 


trees were felled they ſhoot to liſe again in a little time, but 

when once men die, they are loſt for ever. A victory that 
was only the effect of a happy temerity, appeared to him as 
little worthy of praiſe, though it often was much admired. 


His expedition into the Thracian Cherſonneſus did him 


great honour, and was of great advantage to all the Greeks of 


that country; for he not -only ſtrengthened the Grecian 


eities of that peninſula, by the colonies of Athenians, which 


he carried thither, but alſo ſnut up the iſthmus with a ſtrong 
wall, with forts at proper diſtances from ſea to ſea; Teouring 


by that means the whole country from the perpetual incur- 


ſions of the Thracians, who xe va, wear ann 
* it. | 

He alſo ſailed with Fl ban kel A e Pelopunnecſi, 
Fon tg the terror of the Athenian arms wherever he 


came, the ſucceſs of 'Which was not once ag on 


this occaſion. 


Fe advanced as far as the hho of Pontus with a large. 
well-manned, and magnificent fleet; and granted the Gre- 


cian cities all they thought fit to alk of him. At the· ſame 
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time he diſplayed to the Barbarian nations in that neighs 
| hourhood, to their kings and princes, the greatneſs of the 


ower of the Athenians; and proved to them, by the ſecurity 


with which he ſailed to all parts, that they policies the em- 


pire of the ſeas without a rival. 
But ſo conſtant and ſhining a fortune began to Eds 


the eyes of the Athenians. Intoxicated with the idea of 


their power and grandeur, they now reyolved nothing but 
the boldeſt and moſt lofty projects. They. were for ever 


talking of new attempts upon Egypt; of attacking the ma- 
ritime provinces of the great king; of carrying their arms 

into Sicily (a fatal and unhappy deſign which at that time did 
not take effect, though it was revived ſoon after; ) and to ex- 
tend their conqueſt towards Hetruria on one ſide, and Car- 
thage on the other. Pericles was far from giving into ſuch 
idle views, or ſupporting them with his credit and approba- 
tion. On the contrary, his whole ſtudy was to damp that 
reſtleſs ardour, and check an ambition which no longer 
knew either bounds or meaſure. It was his opinion that the 
Athenians ought to employ their forces for the future, only 
in ſecuring and preſerving their preſent acquilitions; and 
he thought he had gained a great point, in reſtraining the 
power of the Lacedæmonians, the reducing of which he 

| always meditated; and this was particularly ſeen in the 
fſacred war. E 
* This name Was given to the war which was raiſed on 


account of Delphos. The Lacedæmonians, having entered 


armed into the country where that temple is ſituated, had 


diſpoſſeſſed the people of Phocis of the ſuperintendence of 


that temple, and beſtowed it on the Delphians. As ſoon as 
they left it, Pericles went . with an a and re- 
ſtored the Phocenſes. 
The Eubceans having rebelled at the ſame time, Pile 
was obliged to march thither with an army. He was no 
ſooner arrived there, but news was brought that the inha. 
bitants of Megara had taken up arms; and that the Lacedæ- 
monians, headed by Pliſtonax their king, were on the 
Irontiers of Attica. This obliged him to quit Eubœa, and 


to go with all poſſible expedition to defend his country. 
* Plut, in Pericl,,p, 164. __ *Plut, in Pericl. p. 16. 
_ * 
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The Lacedzmonian army being retired, he returned againſt 
the rebels, and again ſubjefted all the cities of uber to 

the Athenians. | 
A.M. „After this expedition, a truce 1 5 years was con. 

Fay c. cluded between the Athenians and Lacedæmonians. This 

4 "treaty reſtored things to a tranq uillity for the preſent ; but as 

it did not deſcend to the root of the evil, nor cure the jea- 


louſy and enmity of the two . this Ong was not of |} 


long duration. 


8167. XII. New Subjects of Contention between the tuo 
Nations, occaſioned by the Athenians laying fiege to Samos; 
by their ſuccouring the People of Corcyra, and 56% reging 
ales. An open Rupture or nk 5 


A. M. HE Athenians, ſix years after, took up arms t 5 
4 c. = Samos in favour of Miletus. Theſe two cities were 
440. omeiſing for that of Priene, to which each claimed a right. 
Ik̃g is pretended, that Pericles fomented this war to pleaſe 2 
famous courtezan, of whom he was very fond; her name 

was Aſpaſia, a native of Miletus. After ſeveral events 

and battles Pericles beſieged the capital of the iſland of Sa- 
mos. It is ſaid, that this was the firſt-time he uſed military 
engines, as battering- rams and tortoiſes, invented by Arte- 

mon the engineer, who was lame, and therefore was always 
carried in a chair to the batteries, whence he was ſur- 


long known in the eaſt. The Samians, after ſuſtaining a 
nine months ſiege, ſurrendered; Pericles razed their walls, 
diſpoſſeſſed them of their ſhips, and demanded immenſe 
ſums to defray the expences of the war. Part of this ſum 
they paid down; agreed to diſburſe the reſt at a certain 


time, and gave bolkages by Way: of ſecurity for the pay- | 
ment. 


Alter the 3 of 1 Vactetor, being REES to 
F buried in a ſplendid manner all who had loſt their 
lives in this war, and pronounced in perſon the funeral 
.oration over their graves. This cuſtom, which he firſt in- 


* .* Thucyd. I. i. p. 75. Diod. p. 89. e Thucyd, 1, i. U p. 75 76. 
Diod. 4. ii. — bg. Fick. i in Pericl p. 165—167. 
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named Periphoretus. The uſe of theſe machines had been 1 


PERSIANS AND GRECTANS 5 149 
troduced, was afterwards regularly obſerved. The ſenate 
of the Areopagus always appointed the orator on theſe occa- 
flons. He was choſen ten years after for the like ares 
in the beginning of the Peloponneſian war. 
Pericles, who foreſaw that a rupture would ſoon de A.M. 
: baton the Athenians and Lacedzmonians, adviſed the Fo Þ 0. 
former to ſend aid to the people of Corcyra, whom the Co- 433. 
rinthians had invaded; and to win over to their intereſt that 
illand, which was fo: very formidable at fea; foretelling 
them, that they would be attacked by the Peloponneſians. 
The occaſion of the quarrel between the people of Corcyra 
and Corinth, which gave riſe to that of Peloponneſus, one 
of the moſt conſiderable events in the Grecian 8 1 855 Was 
as follows. e N „„ 
- *Epidaninum, a maritime city of Macedonia among . 
Taulentii, was A colony of Corcyrans, founded by Phalius 
of Corinth, This city growing in time very large and po- 
pulous, diviſions aroſe in it, and the common people ex- 
pelled the moſt wealthy inhabitants, who went over to the 
neighbouring nations, and infeſted them greatly with their 
incurſions. In this extremity they firſt had recourſe to the 
Corcyrans, and being refuſed by them, they addreſſed the 
Corinthians, who took them under their protection, ſent 
ſuccours to, and ſettled other inhabitants in it. But they 
did not continue long unmoleſted there, the Corcyrans 
beſieging it with a large fleet. The people of Corinth haſt- 
ened to its aid, but having been defeated at ſea, the city ſur- 
rendered that very day, upon condition that the foreigners 
ſhould be flaves, and the Corinthians priſoners, till further 
orders. The Corcyrans erected a trophy, murdered all 
their priſoners except the aan and laid waſte the 
whole country. 
The year after the battle the Corinthians n a greater 
army than the former, and fitted out a new fleet. The people 
ol Corcyra, finding it would be impoſſible for them to make 
bead alone againſt ſuch powerful enemies, ſeat to the Athe- 
nians to deſire their alliance. The treaty of peace, concluded 
between the ſtates of Greece, left ſuch Grecian cities as had 


. '* Thucyd, I. i. P- 179—37. Diod. I. xii. p.g90—gg. Plut. in Pericl. P. 307 
This city was afterwards called Denen, | 


HISTORY OF THE 
not declared themſelves. the liberty of joining whim they 
pleaſed, or of ſtanding neuter. This the Corcyrans had 


| Hitherto done; judging it their intereſt not to eſpouſe an 


party, in conſequence. of which they had hitherto boom 


without allies. They now ſent for this purpoſe to Athens, 


which the Corinthians hearing, they alſo ſent deputies this | 

: ther, The affair was debated with great warmth in preſence 
of the people, who heard the reaſons on both ſides, and it 

Was twice put to the vote in the aſſembly. The Athenians 

declared the firſt time in favour of the Corinthians; but af- 
ferwards changing their opinion (doubtleſs on the remon. 

ftrances of Perie les) they received the Corcyrans into their 


Alliance. However, they did not go ſo far as to concludea 


league offenſive and defenſive with them (for they could not 
declare war againſt Corinth without breaking at the ſame _ 
time with all Peloponneſus ;) but only agreed to ſuccour 
each other mutually, 1 in cafe they ſhould be attacked, either, 
_ perſonally, or in their allies. Their real deſign was to ſet 
thoſe two ſtates, very powerful by ſea, at variance; and after 
bach ſhould have exhauſted the other, by a tedious war, to 
triumph over the weakeſt ; for at that time there were but 
three ſtates in Greece who poſſeſſed powerful fleets; and 
_ thele were Athens, Corinth, and Corcyra. They alſo had | 
à deſign on Italy and Sicily, which their taking the iſland 1 
6f Corcyra would very much promote. 


On this plan they concluded an alliance with the Core 


eyrans, and accordingly ſent them ten galleys, but with an 


order for them not to engage the Corinthians, unleſs they 
ſhould firſt invade the iſland of Coreyra, or ſome other 
| 708 belonging to their allies: this precaution was uſed, 


in order that the articles of the truce might not be ins 
fringed. 1 
But it was very difficult to obey theſe orders, - A puns 
was fought between the Corcyrans and the Corinthians, 


fear the ifland of Sibotis, oppoſite to Corcyra; it was one 


of the moſt conſiderable, with regard to the number of ſhips, 


that was ever fought between the Greeks, The advantage 
was almoſt equal on both ſides; About the end of the battle, 
as night was drawing on, twenty Athenian galleys came up. 
. Corcyrans, with this reinforcement, ſailed next day by 


3. 


0 02 


PERSIANS AND GRECTANS., 
Jay-break towards the port of Sibotis, whither the Co- 


- xinthians had retired, to ſee if they would venture a fecond 
engagement. However, the latter contented themſelves 
with failing away in order of battle, withaut fighting. Both 
parties erected a trophy in the iſland of Sibotis, 1 * 


ing the victory to himfelf. 
From this war aroſe . which thaliana an o 


rupture between the Athenians and Corinthians, and aſter. 


wards the war of Peloponneſus. Potidæa, a city of Mace- 


donia, was a colony belonging to the Corinthians, which 
ſent magiſtrates thither annually; but it was dependent at 
that time on Athens, and paid tribute to it. The Athenians 
fearing this city would revolt, and prevail with the reſt of 
the Thracian allies to join them, commanded the inhabitants 
to demoliſh their walls on the fide next Pallene; to deliver 

I hoſtages to them as ſureties for their fidelity; and to ſend 
back the magiſtrates which Corinth had given them. De- 
mands of ſo unjuſt a nature only fomented the revolt. 
The Potidæans declared againſt the Athenians, and feveral 
neighbouring cities followed their example. Both Athens 


and Corinth armed and ſent forces thither. The two ar- 


mies engaged near Potidæa, and that of the Athenians had 
the advantage. Alcibiades, who was then very young, and 


Socrates his maſter, ſignalized themſelves on this occaſion. 


It is ſomething very ſingular, to ſee a philoſopher put on 
his coat of mail; as well as to conſider his behaviour and 
conduct in a battle. There was not a ſoldier in the whole 

army who ſo reſolutely ſupported all the toils and fatigues 


of the campaign as Socrates. Hunger, thirſt, and cold were 


enemies he had long accuſtomed himſelf to deſpife and ſub. 
due with eaſe. Thrace, the ſcene of this expedition, was 
2 frozen region. Whilſt the other ſoldiers, covered with 
thick clothes and warm furs, lay cloſe in their tents, and 
| ſcarce ever dared to ſtir out of them; Socrates uſed to 
come into the open air as thin clad as ofual. and barefooted, 
His gaiety and wit were the life of all tables; and induced | 
ethers to put the glaſs round cheerfully, though he himſelf 


never drank wine to exceſs. When the armies engaged, he 


| * Thucyd. I. i. p. 37—42. Diod. I. x11, p. 99, 94. 
© Plut. in Coin. P. 2195 220. Plut. in Alcih. p. 194. 
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performed his 5 to a miracle. Alcibiades having been 
| thrown down and wounded; Socrates placed himſelf before 
him, defended him valiantly, and, in fight of the whole 
army, prevented him and his arms from being taken by the 
enemy. The prize of valour was juſtly due to Socrates; but 
as the generals ſeemed inclined to decree it to Alcibiades, on 
account of his illuſtrious birth, Socrates, who only ſought 
for opportunities to inflame him with deſire of true glory, 
contributed more than any other perſon, by the noble eulo- 
gium he made on his courage, to cauſe the crown and com- 
plete ſuit of armour (which was * 2 75 of —— to 858 
adjudged to Alcibiades. 
Notwithſtanding the loſs which the Corinthians had uf. 
tained in the battle, the inhabitants of Potidæa did not 
change their conduct. The city was therefore beſieged. 
8 The Corinthians, fearing to loſe a place of ſo much import- 
ance, addreſſed their allies in the ſtrongeſt terms; who, all 
in conjunction with them, ſent a deputation to Lacedæmon, 
to complain of the Athenians, as having infringed the articles 
of peace. The. Lacedzmonians admitted them to audience 
in one of their. ordinary aſſemblies. The people of Ægina, 
though very much diſguſted at the Athenians, did not ſend 
a deputation publicly thither, for fear of giving umbrage to 
a republic to which they were ſubjett, but they ated in ſe- 
eret as ſtrenuouſly as the reſt. The Megarians complained 
vehemently againſt the Athenians, that (contrary to the law 
ol nations, and in prejudice of the treaty concluded between 
the Greeks) they had prohibited them, by a public decree, © 
acceſs to their fairs and markets, and excluded them from 
all the ports dependent on them. * By that decree, accord- 
ing to Plutarch“, the Athenians declared an eternal and 
irreconcileable hatred n * and ordained that 


* 


15 x Thucyd. 1 i. p. 43—59 . N * Plut. in Pericl, p- 168. 


"O'S According to Plutarch, ſome perſons pretended that Pericles had cauſed 
this decree to be enacted, to revenge the private injury done to Aſpaſia, from 
,whoſe houſe "the people of Megara had carried off two courtezans ; and he 
cites ſame verſes of Ariſtophanes, who, in a comedy entitled, The Acharna» 
nians, reproaches Pericles with this action. But Thucydides, a contemporary | 
author, and who was very well acquainted with all the tranſa&ions of Athens, 
does not ſay a word of this affair; and he is much more worthy of þclick 


than a pack who was a profelled ſlanderer and Hauriſt, 


i 3 
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all Megarians ſhould be put to death, that ſet foot in 
Athens; and that all the Athenian generals, when they took 


163 


the uſual oath, ſhould ſwear expreſsly, that they would 


ſend a body of ſoldiers twice a year, to 1 waſte che _ 
| tories of the Megarenſes. cd 
The chief complaints were made dy the Corinthian am- 
baſſador, who ſpoke with the utmoſt force and freedom. 
He repreſented to the Lacedæmonians, that as they them- 
| ſelves never ſwerved from the moſt inviolable integrity, 
either in public or. private tranſactions, they, for thatvery 
reaſon, were leſs ſuſpicious of the probity of others; and 
that their own moderation prevented their diſcovering the 
ambition of their enemies: that inſtead of flying with inſtant 
aktivity, to meet dangers and calamities, they never attempt- 
ed to remedy them, till they were quite cruſhed by them: 
that by their indolence and ſupineneſs they had given the 
Athenians an opportunity of attaining, by inſenſible degrees, 
their preſent height of grandeur and power. That, it was 


quite different with regard to the Athenians : * That this 


aftive; vigilant, and indefatigable people were never at reſt 
_ themſelves, nor would ſuffer any other nation to beiſo. 


Employed,” ſays he, wholly in their projects, they form 


only: ſuch as are of the greateſt and moſt intrepid: nature; 


their deliberations are ſpeedy, and their executions the ſame; 
_- One enterpriſe ſerves only as a ſtep to a ſecond. Whether 
they are {ſucceſsful or unfortunate, they turn every thing to 
their advantage; and never ſtop in their career, or are dif. 
couraged. But you, who are oppreſſed by ſuch formidable 


| F enemies, are lulled aſleep in a fatal tranquillity ; and do not 


reflect, that a man who deſires to live calm and eaſy, muſt 


not only forbear injuring others, but alſo not let any ill be 
done to himſelf; and that juſtice conſiſts, not only i in for- 


bearing to commit evil ourſelves, but in avenging that done 


to us by others. Shall I be ſo free as to ſay it? Your in- 


tegrity is of too antique a call for the preſent ſtate of affairs. 


It is neceſſary for men in politics as well as in all other 


things, to conform always to the times. When a people are 


at peace, they may follow their ancient maxims; but when 


they are involved in a variety of dithculties, they muſt try 


new Lexpedients, and ſet every engine at work to extricate 


''*' it 
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themſelves. 11 was by theſe arts that the Athenians have 


increaſed their power ſo much. Had you imitated thejr 


activity, they would not have diſpoſſeſſed us of Corcyra, 


and would not now be laying ſiege to Potidæa. Follow, at 


leaſt, their example on this occaſion, by ſuccouring the Poti. 
dans and the reſt of your allies, as your duty obliges you; 
and do not force your friends and neighhours, by torfaking | 

them, to have recourſe, out of deſpair, to other powers. 


The Athenian ambaſſador, who was come to Sparta upon 


Gber⸗ affairs, and was in the aſſembly, did not think it | 


advi fable to let this ſpeech go unanſwered: but he put the 
Lacedemonians in mind of the ſtill recent ſervices that the 


republic, by which he was ſent, had done to all Greece, | 
which, he ſaid, merited ſome regard; and that therefore it 


ought: not to be envied, much leſs ſhould. endeavours be 


_ uſed to leſſen its power. That the Athenians could not be 
charged with having uſurped any empire over Greece; 
ſince it was merely at the entreaty of their allies, and in ſome 
meaſure with the conſent of Sparta, that they had been 


forced to take the abandoned helm: that thoſe who mur. 


mured, did it without grounds; and only from the averſion 


which mankind in general have to dependence and ſub- 


| jeſtion, though of the - gentle and moſt equitable kind: that 


he exhorted them to employ a ſufficient time in deliberats 


ing, before they came to a reſolution; and not involve them. 
ſelves and all Greece in a war, which would neceſſarily be 


attended with the moſt fatal conſequences. That gentle 


methods may be- found, for terminating the differences of 
the allies, without breaking at once into open violence. 


However, that the: Athenians, in caſe of an invaſion, were 


able to oppoſe force with force; and would prepare for a 


vigorous defence, after having invoked, againſt Sparta, the 


deities who take vengeance on thoſe that forſwear them 
ſloelves, and who violate the faith of treaties. 
The ambaſſadors being withdrawn, and the affair 41 


5 the majority were for war. But before it paſſed into an act, 


Archidamus king of Sparta, ſetting himſelf above thoſe pres 
judices which ſo ſtrongly biaſſed the reſt, and directing his 


views to futurity, made a ſpeech in which he ſet forth the 


dreadful conſequences of the war they. were going to 
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embark in; ſhowed the ſtrength of tle Athenians; exhorted 


them firf to try gentle methods, which they themſel ves ha 
ſeemed to approve z but to make, in the mean time, the 


neceffary preparations for carrying on ſo important an en- 


_ terpriſe, and not to be under any apprehenſions, that their 


moderation and delays would be branded with the name of 


cowardice, ſince their paſt actions ſecured en _ w—_ 
ſuſpicion of that kind. 


But, notwithſtanding all theſe wie r a war 
was reſolved. The people cauſed the allies to return into 
the aſſembly, and declared to them, that in their opinion the 


156 


Athenians were the aggreſſors; but that it would be expe- 


dient firſt to aſſemble all who were in the alliance, in order 
that peace or war might be agreed upon unatrtimouſly. 


This decree of the Lacedæmonians was made the fourteenth 


ear of the truce; and was not owing ſo much to the com- 


plaints of the allies, as to the jealouſy of the Athenian power, 


which had already ſubjetted a conſiderable part of Greece. 


-+Accordingly the allies were convened a fecond time; 
They all gave their votes, in their ſeveral turns, from the 


greateſt city to the leaſt, and war was refolved by a general - 


conſent. However, as they had not yet made any prepara» 


tions, it was judged adviſable to begin them immediately; 
and while this was doing, in order to gain time, and obferve 


the neceſſary formalities, -to ſend ambaſſadors to Athens 10 5 


tomplein of the violation of the treaty. 


The firſt who were ſent thither, reviving an ancient com. 


glaint, required of the Athenians to expel out of their city 5 


the defcendants of thoſe who had profaned the temple of 
Minerva in the affair of * Cylon, As Pericles was of that 
family by the mother's fide, the view of the Lacedæmonians, 


in their making this demand, was either to procure his 
baniſhment or lefſen his authority. However, it was not 
png. with, - The ſecond ambaſſadors on, ogg that the 


 tThucyd. I. i. p. 7 11—84, & 93. 


* This Cyton ſeized on the citadel of Athens above a hundred yi years before, 
Thofe who followed him, being beſieged in it; and reduced to extreme famine, 
fled for ſhelter ta the temple of Minerva, where they afterwards were taken 
out by force and cut to pieces. Thoſe who adviſed this murder were declared 
guilty of impiety and lacrilege, md as — — — they were 


recalled ſome time after, 
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ſiege of Potidza ſhould be raiſed, and the liberty of Ægina 


reſtored, and above all, that the decree againſt the Megarians 


ſhould be repealed; declaring, that otherwiſe no accom. 


modation could. take place. In fine, a third ambaſſador 
came, who took no notice of any of theſe particulars, but 
only ſaid, that the Lacedzmonians were for peace; but that 
this could never be, except the Athenians * en to 


ee the liberties of Greece. 


Stor. xIV. Troubles exited REY adde t dah 
mines the Athenians to ur. in Mor againſt the Lace. 


© damonans. 


A Prnscigg Ge all theſe Anita with: great vi. 


gour, and eſpecially that relating to the Megarians, 
He had great credit in Athens, and at the ſame time had many 


enemies. Not daring to attack him at firſt in perſon, they 
cited his moſt intimate friends, and thoſe for whom he had 
| the greateſt eſteem, as Phidias, Aſpaſia, and Anaxagoras, be- 
fore: the people, and their deſign in this was to ſound how 


the people ſtood affected towards Pericles himſelf. 
.  Phidias was accuſed of having einbezzled conſiderable 


ſums in caſting the ſtatue of Minerva, which was his maſter- 
piece. The proſecution having been carried on with the 
_ uſual forms, before the aſſembly of the people, not a ſingle 


proof of Phidias's pretended embezzlement appeared : for 


that artiſt, from beginning that ſtatue, had, by Pericles's 
advice, contrived the workmanſhip. of the gold, in ſuch a 
manner, that all of it might be taken off and weighed; which 
accordingly Pericles bid the informers do in preſence of all 
the ſpectators. But Phidias had witneſſes againſt him, the 
= truth of whoſe evidence he could neither diſpute nor ſilence; 
theſe were the fame and beauty of his works, the ever exiſt- 


ing cauſes of the envy which attacked him. The circum- 
ſtance which they could leaſt forgive in him was, his hav- 
ing repreſented to the life (in the battle of the Amazons, 


engraved on the ſhield of the goddeſs) his own perſon, and 
that of Pericles': and, by an imperceptible art, he had ſo 
blended and incorporated theſe figures with the whole work, 


2 Plut. in Pericl. p. 168, 169. Ariſtot. in tractat. de mund. p. 613. 
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chat it was impoſſible to eraſe them, without disfiguring and 
taking to pieces the whole ſtatue. Phidias was therefore 


dragged to priſon, where he came to his end, either by the 
common courſe of 'nature, or by poiſon. Other authors 


ſay, that he was only baniſhed, and that after his exile he 
made the famous ſtatue of Jupiter at Olympia. It is not 
poſſible to excuſe, in any manner, the ingratitude of the 
Athenians, in thus making a priſon or death the reward of a 


maſter- piece of art; nor their exceſſive rigour in puniſhing, 
as a capital crime, an action that appears innocent in itſelf; 
or which, to make the worſt of it, was a . vey e 
able 1 in ſo great an artiſt. 


Aſpaſia, a native of Miletus! in Aſia, had ſettled in Athens, i 
viiers ſhe was become very famous not ſo much for the 
charms of her perſon as for her vivacity and ſolidity of wit, 
and her great knowledge. All the illuſtrious men in the 
city thought it an honour to frequent her houſe. ® Socrates 


| himſelf uſed to viſit her conſtantly ; and was not aſhamed to 


' paſs for her pupil, and to own that he had learnt rhetoric 


from her. Pericles declared alſo, that he was obliged to 


Aſpaſia for his eloquence, which ſo greatly diſtinguiſhed him 


| 157 


in Athens; and that it was from her converſation he had 


imbibed the principles of the art of policy, for ſhe was ex- 
ceedingly well verſed in the maxims of government. Their 


Intimacy was owing to {till ſtronger motives. Pericles did 


not love his wife; he reſigned her very freely to another 


man, and ſupplied her place with Aſpaſia, whom he loved 
paſſionately, though her reputation was more than ſuſpicious. 


Aſpaſia was therefore accuſed of impiety, and a diſſolute 
conduct: and it was with the utmoſt difficulty that Pericles 
| Javed her, by his entreaties and by the compaſſion he had 
raiſed in the judges, by ſhedding abundance of tears whilſt 
her cauſe was pleading, a behaviour little conſiſtent with the 


dignity of his charatter, and the rank of N ko ad of | 


the moſt powerful ſtate of Greece. 


A decree had paſſed, by which informations were RIO 


to be taken out againſt all ſuch * perſons as ned what 


| n Plut. in Menex. p. 235» | 
14 Se n VoparCavereg, 1 Noyes Tel r fAETAPT ILY e , Anaxa- 
goras teaching that the divine intelligence alone gave a regular motion to all 


the 
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| vas aſcribed to the miniſtry of the . or thoſe Philola. W 1 


rs and others who taught preternatural things, and the I 
motions of the heavens, doctrines on this occaſion conſidered | | 


injurious to che eſtabliſhed religion. The ſcope and aim of | 
this decree was, to make Pericles ſuſpected with regard to 
theſe matters; becauſe Anaxagoras had been his maſter. 
This philoſopher taught, that one only intelligence had 
modified the chaos, and diſpoſed the univerſe in the beau- 
tiful order in hich we now ſee it; which tended directly to 
depreciate the gods of the pagan ſyſtem. Pericles, thinking 
it would be impoſſible for him to ſave tus e ſent him out 
| of the city to a place of ſafety. — 
The enemies of Pericles ſeeing that che people approvel 
aimed: with pleaſure all theſe accuſations, they im. 
ꝓeached that great man himſelf, and charged him with em- 
bezzling the public monies during his adminiſtration. A 
decree was made, by which Pericles was obliged to give in 
ammediately his ac counts; was to be tried for oppreſſion and 
rapine; the cauſe to be adjudged by fifteen hundred judges. 
Pericles had no real cauſe of fear, becauſe in the adminiſtra- 
tion of the public affairs his conduct had always been irre- | 
proachable, eſpecially on the ſide of intereſt: he could not | 
however but be under ſome apprehenſions from the ill-will _ | 
ok the people, when he conſidered their great levity and in 
conſtancy. One day when Alcibiades (then very young)! 
went to viſit Pericles, he was told that he was not to be 
poke with, becauſe of ſome affairs of great conſequence in 
which he was engaged. Alcibiades enquiring what theſe 
anighty affairs were, was anſwered, that Pericles Was prepar- 
ing to give in his accounts. He ought rather, ſays Alci- 
tbiades, not givethem 1 in:“ and indeed this was what Peri- 
clesatlaſtreſolved. To allay the ſtorm, he made a reſolu- 
tion to oppoſe the inclination the people diſcovered for the 
Peloponneſian war no longer, preparations for which had 
been long carrying on, firmly perſuaded that this would 
ſſilence all complaints againſt him; that envy would yield 
to a more powerful motive: and that the citizens, when in 
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= parts of naturs, and preſided i in the renew of the univerſe; deſtroyed, 


dy that ſyſtem, the plurality of gods, their alas and all the peculiar, func- 
Tons which were aſcribed to them, | 
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loch imminent danger, would not fail of throwing them- 
ſelves into his arms, and ſubmit implicitly to his —— 
from his great power and exalted reputation. 

„This is what ſome hiſtorians have related; and the comic 


ts, in the lifetime, and under the eye, as it were, of 
Pericles, ſpread ſuch a report in public, to ſully, if poſſible, 
his reputation and merit, which drew upon him the envy and 
enmity of many. Plutarch, on this occaſion, makes areflec- 
tion which may be of great ſervice not only to thoſe in the 


adminiſtration of public affairs, but to all ſorts of perſons, 
as well as of advantage in the ordinary commerce of life. 
He thinks it ſtrange, when actions are good in themſelves, 


and manifeſtly laudable in all reſpects, that men, purely to 
diſcredit illuſtrious perſonages, ſhould pretend to dive into 
their hearts; and from a ſpirit of the vileſt and moſt abje& 
malice, ſhould aſcribe ſuch views and intentions to them, 
zs they poſſibly never ſo much as imagined. He, on the 
contrary, wiſhes, When the motive is obſcure, and the ſame 


action may be conſidered in different lights, that men would 
always vie w it in the moſt favourable, and incline to jutlge 


candidly of it. He applies this maxim to the reports which 
had been ſpread concerning Pericles, as the fomenter of the 


Peloponneſian war, merely from private views of intereſt: 


Whereas, the whole tenor of his paſt conduct ought to have 
convinced every body, that it was Wholly from reaſons of 
' Nate, and for the good of the public, that he at laſt acqui- 
efced in an opinion, which he hitherto Gong it incum- 
dent on him to oppoſe. 
»Wdhilſt this affair was carrying on at Athens, the Lane 
demonians ſent ſeveral embaſſies thither, one after another, 


to make the various demands above mentioned. At laſt the 


affair was debated in the aſſembly of the people, and it was 
_ reſolved they ſhould firſt deliberate upon all the articles, 
before they gave a poſitive anſwer. Opinions, as is uſual 
in theſe caſes, were divided ; and ſome were for aboliſhing 
the decree enacted againſt Megara, which ſeemed the chief 


obſtacle to the peace. 


. Pericles Tpoke, on this occaſion, with the utmoſt force 


a Plut, hs Herod. malign. p. 855, 8:6. 
* Thucyd, I. i. p. 93-99. Diod. |, xii. p. 95—9y. 
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"BT HISTORY OF THE 
of eloquence, which his view to the public welfare, and the 


| honour of his country, rendered more vehement and tri. 


umphant than it had ever appeared before. He ſhowed, in 
the firſt place, that the decree relating to Megara, on which 


the greateſt ſtreſs was laid, was not of ſo little conſequence _ 
as they imagined: that the demand made by the Lacedæmo- 


nians on that head, was merely to ſound the diſpoſition of 


the Athenians, and to try whether it would be poſſible to 


frighten them out of their deſign : that ſhould they recede on 
this occaſion, it would betray fear and weakneſs : that the 


affair was of no leſs importance than the giving up to the 
Lacedzmonians the empire which the Athenians had po. 
ſeſſed during ſo many years, by their courage and reſolution; 


that ſhould the Athenians ſubmit on this occaſion, the Lace. 


dæmonians would immediately preſcribe new laws to them, 
as to a people ſeized with dread ; whereas, if they made a 
vigorous reſiſtance, their opponents would be obliged to 


treat them, at leaſt, on the foot of equals : that with regard 


to the preſent matters in diſpute, arbiters might be choſen, 
in order to adjuſt them in an amicable way; but that it did 
not become the Lacedæmonians to command the Athenians 


in a magiſterial way, to quit Potidæa, to free Agina, and 


revoke the decree relating to Megara: that ſuch imperious 
behaviour was directly contrary to the treaty, which declar- 
ed, in expreſs terms, . That ſhould any diſputes ariſe among 
the allies, they ſhould be decided by pacific methods, AND | 
"WITHOUT ANY PARTY'S BEING OBLIGED TO GIVE UP © 


ANY PART OF WHAT THEY POSSESSED:” that the ſureſt 


Way to prevent a government from being eternally conteſt- 


ing about its poſſeſſions, is to take up arms, and diſpute its 
rights ſword in hand: that the Athenians had juſt reaſon to 


believe they would gain their cauſe this way; and to give 
them a ſtronger idea of this truth, he ſet before them, in the 


moſt pompous light, the preſent ſtate of Athens, giving a 


very particular account of its treaſures, revenues, fleets, land 


as well as ſea forces, and thoſe of its allies; contraſting theſe 


| ſeveral things with the poverty of the | Ss Wie who, 
he ſaid, had no money, which is the ſinews of war, not to 


mention the poor condition of their navy, on which they 


' PERSIAN S'AND GRECIAN 8. 


„woll dep ended. v And, indeed, it appeared by the treaſury, 


that the —— had brought from Delos to their city nine 


0 thouſand ſix hundred talents, which amount to above twelve 
"hundred. thouſand pounds ſterling. The annual contribut 
tions of the allies amounted to four hundred and ſixty talents; 


that is, to near fourteen hundred thouſand French livres. 


In caſes of neceſſity, the Athenians would find infinite re- 


ſources: from the ornaments of the temples, ſince thoſe of 


the ſtatue of Minerva only amounted to fifty talents of gold, 
dat is, fifteen hundred thouſand French livres, which might 


be taken from the ſtatue without ſpoiling i it in any manner, 
and be afterwards fixed on again in more auſpicious times. 
With regard to the land forces, they amounted to very near 


thirty thouſand men, and the fleet conſiſted of three hundred 


galleys. Above all, he adviſed them not to venture a battle 
in their own country againſt the Peloponneſians, whoie 


troops were ſuperior in number to theirs; not to regard the 
laying waſte of their lands, as they might eaſily be reſtored 
to their former condition; but to conſider the loſs of their 
men as highly important, becauſe irretrievable; to make 


their whole policy confiſt in defending their city, and pre- 


5 ſerving the empire of the ſea, which would certainly one day 


give them the ſuperiority over their enemies. He laid down 
the plan for carrying on the war, not for a ſingle campaign, 
but during the whole time it might laſt; and enumerated the 


evils they had to fear, if they deviated from that ſyſtem. 
Pericles, after adding other conſiderations, taken from the 


genius or character, and the internal government of the two 


* republics ; the one uncertain and fluctuating 1 in its delibera- 
tions, and rendered {till flower in the execution, from its 
being obliged to wait for the conſent of its allies; the other 


ſpeedy, determinate, independent, and miſtreſs of its reſolu- 
tions, which is no indifferent circumſtance with regard to the 
ſucceſs of enterpriſes: Pericles, I ſay, concluded his ſpeech, 
and gave his opinion as follows: “ We haye no more to do 
but to diſmiſs the ambaſſadors, and to give them this anſwer, 
that we permit thoſe of Megara to trade with Athens, upon 


condition that the Lacedæmonians do not prohibit either us 
or our allies to trade with them. With — to the cities 
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of Greece, we ſhall leave thoſe free who were ſo at the time 
ol our agreement, provided they ſhall do the ſame with re. 
gard to thoſe dependent on them. We do not refuſe to 
ſubmit the deciſion of our differences to arbitration, and will 
not commit the firſt hoſtilities: however, in caſe of being 
attacked, we ſhall make a vigorous defence.” | 
The ambaſſadors were anſwered as Pericles had dictated. * 
They returned home, and never came again to Athens; ſoon |} 
alter which the Peloponneſian war broke out. — 


CHAP. u. 


Tranſaflion of the Greeks i in Sicily and Ih. 


> duration, before I enter upon the hiſtory of it, it may 
be proper to relate, in few words, the moſt conſiderable 


tranſactions which had happened in Græcia Major, to the 1 


time we now ſpeak of, A in Sicily or Italy. 


34 


Ges; 1 | The e are ee in Steily, Theron, 


Tyrant of Agrigentum. Reign of Gelon in Syracuſe, and 


tas tro Brothers. . is Pra. 


A. M. E have ſeen that Xerxes, whoſe project tended to 
3520. no leſs than the total extirpation of the Greeks, 
_— C. had e with the Carthaginians to make war againſt 


the people of Sicily. They landed in it an army of above 
three hundred thouſand men, and ſent thither a fleet of two 


thouſand ſhips, and upwards of three thouſand ſmall veſſels 
for the baggage, &c. Hamilcar, the ableſt of the Carthagi- 


nian generals at that time, was charged with this expedition. 
However, the ſucceſs was not anſwerable to theſe mighty 
preparations; the Carthaginians were entirely defeated by 
Gelon, who at that time had the chief authority in Syracuſe. 


1 Diod. I, xi. Po 1 & 16-23, 


8 the Peloponneſian war is a 3 event of d ; 
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This Gelon was born in a City of Sicily, Gtuated-on the 


3 + 


| ſouthern coaſt between Agrigentum and Camerina, called 


| Gelas, whence perhaps he received his name. He had 


lized himſelf very much in the wars which Hippo- 


_ crates, tyrant of Gela, carried on againſt the neighbouring 


wers, moſt of whom he ſubdued, and was very near taking 
| Syracuſe. After the death of Hippocrates, Gelon, upon 
ence of defending the rights and poſſeſſions of the 

tyrant's children, took up arms againſt his own citizens, and 


16g 


having overcome them in a battle, poſſeſſed himſelf of the 
vernment in his own name. Some time after he made 


Fimſelf maſter alſo of Syracuſe, by the aſſiſtance of fome 
exiles whom he had cauſed to return into it, and who had 
engaged the populace to open the gates of that city to him. 
He then gave Gela to Hiero his brother, and applied him- 
ſelf wholly in extending the limits of the territory of Syra- 


© euſe, and ſoon rendered himſelf very powerful. We way 


* homage to him in his name, otherwiſe to bring back the 
money. I now return to the Carthaginians, 


form a judgment of this * from the army which he offered 
the Grecian ambaſſadors who came to defire his aid againſt 
the king of Perſia; and by his demand of being appointed 
generaliſſimo of all their forces, which, however, they re- 

- fuſed. The fear he was in at that time of being ſoon in- 
vaded by the Carthaginians, was the chief occaſion of his 
not ſuccouring the Greeks. He was extremely political in 


his conduct; and when news was brought him of Xerxes's 


battle, and in caſe Xerxes ſhould be victorious, to pay 


| having croſſed the Helleſpont, he ſent a truſty perſon with 
rich preſents, with orders for him to wait the iſſue of the firſt 


They were landed in Sicily at the earneſt ſolicitations of C 


Terillus, formerly tyrant of Himera, but dethroned by The- 


ron, another tyrant, who reigned at Agrigentum. The 
family of the latter was one of the moſt illuſtrious of all 
Greece, being deſcended in a direct line from Cadmus. He 
married into the family which at that time ruled at Syra- 
cuſe, and which conſiſted of four brothers, Gelon, Hiero, 


. Her, l. vii. c. 153 167. 
He promiſed to furniſh two hundred ſhips, and thirty thouſand men. 


M2 
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Polyzelus, and Thraſybulus. He married his daughter to 
the felt and himſelf married the daughter of the third: ' ©} 
 Hamilcar, having landed at Panormus, began by ahne 
gent to Himera. Gelon haſtened with a great army to the 
ſuccour of his father-in-law: when, uniting, they defeated 
the Carthaginians. This Was e ad _ moſt: TREE 
8 ever gained. | © 1115517%% 
The battle was fought the fame day with that of: 1 Ther-. 
mopylæ, the circumſtances of which I have related in the 
8 lter of the Carthaginians. One remarkable circum. 
ſtance in the conditions of the peace, which Gelon pre. 
Acribed the conquered, was, that they ſhould: ceaſe to ſacri- 
 kice their children to the god Saturn; which ſhows, at the 
ſame time, the cher; # of the ee panes a os piety wt 


. Gelon. ; 
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The ſpoils won on this octafibr were of tuineilte vatid 
Gelon allotted the greateſt part of them for the ornament of 
the temples in of rag They alſo took an incredible = 
number of priſoners. © Theſe” he ſhared with the utmoſt 
equity with his allies,” who employed them, after putting 
Irons on their feet, in cultivating their lands, and in building 
magnificent edifices, as well for the ornament as the utility 
of the cities. Several of the citizens of ite Len 
each five hundred forthis own ſhare. 7 | 

_ Gelon, after ſo glorious a ride; Ts far from gewiß 
85 more proud and haughty, behaved with greater affability and 
humanity than ever towards the citizens and his allies. Be- 
ing returned from the campaign, he convened the aſſembly 
ol the Syracuſans, Who were ordered to come armed into it. 
However, he himſelf came unarmed thither; declared to the 
aſſembly every ſtep of his conduct; the uſes to which he had 
applied the ſeveral ſums with which he had been intruſted, 
and in what manner he had employed his authority: - _—_— 


' 


N 1 


Vol. I. Plut. i in Apophth. p. 175· 


Mm ee ſays, that this battle was fought the ſame day with that of Sala- 
min, which does not appear ſo probable. For the Greeks, informed of 
_ , Gelon's ſucceſſes, intreated him to ſuccour them againſt Xerxes, which they 
would not have done after the battle of Salamin, that exalted their courage fo 
much, that aſter this battle they imagined themſelves ſtrong enough to refit 


their enemies, and to put an end to the war, to their own advantage, without 
the eee of any other power. 


F %% ͤ ͤ F el gt Pe ts SAR 


PERSIANS AND GRECTANS. 


| that if they had any complaints to make againſt him, his per- 
ſon and life were at their diſpoſal. All the people, ſtruck 


with fo unexpected a ſpeech, and ſtill more with the unuſual 


confidence he repoſed in them, anſwered by acclamations 


of-joy, : praiſe, and gratitude; and immediately, with one 


conſent, inveſted him with the ſupreme authority, and the 
title of king. And to preſerve to the lateſt poſterity, the 
remembrance of Gelon's memorable action, who had come 
into the aſſembly; and put his life into the hands of the Syra- | 
cuſans, they erected a ſtatue in honour of him, wherein he 
was repreſented in the ordinary habit of a citizen, ungirded, 
and unarmed. This ſtatue met afterwards with a very ſin-⸗ 
gular fate, and worthy of the motives which had occaſioned 
its ſetting up. - Timoleon above a hundred and thirty years 
after, having reſtored the Syracuſans to their liberty, thought 
it adviſable, in order to eraſe from it all traces of a tyrannical 
government, and at the ſame time to aſſiſt the wants of the 
people, to ſell publicly all the ſtatues of thoſe princes and 
tyrants who had governed it till that time. But, firſt, he 
brought them to a trial as ſo many criminals; hearing the 
depoſitions and witneſſes upon each of them. They all 
vere condemned unanimouſly, the ſtatue of Gelon only 
excepted, Which found an eloquent advocate and defender 


in the warm and ſincere gratitude which the citizens re- 


tained for that great man, whoſe virtue they revered as it he 


had been ftill alive. 


The Syracuſans had no 5 8 to repent their having ir in- 
uuſted Gelon with unlimited power and authority. This 
did not add to his known zeal for their intereſts, but only 


enabled him to do them more important ſervices. * For, 


by a change, till then unheard of, and of which * Tacitus 


found-no example except in Veſpaſian, he was the firſt man 
whom the ſoyereignty made the better man. He made up- 


wards of ten thouſand foreigners, who had ſerved under 
| him, denizens. His views were, to people the capital, to 


increaſe the power of the ſtate, to reward the ſervices of his 


brave and faithful ſoldiers; and to attach them more ſtron g- 


ly to Syracuſe, from the ſenſe of the advantageous ſettle- 


* Plut. in Timol. p. 247. Elian, I. xiii, c. e 37. , Diod. I. i. p. 55, 


* Salus,omnium ante ſe principum in melius mutatis oft. Hiſt. I. i, c. 50 
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ment they had obtained in being incorporated with the 8 


the promiſed time. 
| ſuch juſtice and equity are exerciſed ; and how miſtaken are 


citizens. -" 
He was particnlarly famous for his inviolable e 1 


truth, and fidelity to his engagements; a quality very eſſen. 


tial to a prince, the only one capable of gaining him the lose 
and confidence of his ſubjects and of foreigners, and which 


therefore ought to be conſidered as the baſis of all juſt policy 
and good government. 


Having occaſion for money to 
carry on an expedition he meditated (this, very probably, 
was before he had triumphed. over the Carthaginians) he 
addreſſed the people, in order to obtain a contribution from 


them; but finding the Syracuſans unwilling to be at that 


expence, he told- tives, that he-aſked nothing but a loan, and 

that he would engage to repay it as ſoon as the war ſhould be 
over. The money was advanced, and repaid punctually at 
How happy is that government where 


thoſe miniſters and princes who viele them in the leaſt! 
s One of the chief objects of his attention, and in which 


his ſucceſſor imitated him, was to make the cultivation of 


the lands be conſidered as an honourable employment. It 
is well known how fruitful Sicily was in corn; and the 
immenſe revenues which might be produced, from ſo rich 


a a ſoil when induftriouſly cultivated, He animated the huſ- 
bandman by his preſence, and delighted ſometimes in ap- 


pearing at their head, in the ſame manner as on other occa- 


fions he had marched at the head of armies. His intention, 


ſays Plutarch, was not merely to make the country rich and 
fruitful, but alfo to exerciſe his ſubjetts, to accuſtom and 
inure them to toils, and by that means to preſerve them from 
2 thouſand diſorders, which inevitably follow a ſoft and in- 
dolent life. There are few maxims (in point of policy) on. 


| which the ancients have inſiſted more ſtrongly, than on that 
relating to the cultivation of their lands; a manifeſt proof of 
their great wiſdom, and the profound knowledge they had of 
what conſtitutes the ſtrength and folid happineſs of a ſlate. 


a Xenophon, 1 in a dialogue, the ſubjett of which is govern- 


ment, e 154 Hiero, ſhows the great ad vantage it W be 


Flut. in Apophth. p. 175. 
® Flut. in Apophthegm. Pe 175, . Ibid, p. 916, 917. 


i PERSIANS AND GRECIANS. 
to a ſtate, were the king ſtudious to reward thoſe who _ 
mould excel in huſbandry, and whatever relates to the cul- 
tivation of lands. He ſays the ſame of war, of trade, and 


ol all the arts: on which occaſion, if honours were paid to 
all thoſe who ſhould diſtingurſh themſelves in 'them, it 


35 would give univerſal life and motion; would excite a noble 
WS ant laudable emulation among the citizens, and give riſe to 

nc. thouſand inventions for the improvement of thoſe arts. 

It does not appear that Gelon had been educated in the 


fame manner as the children of the rich among the Greeks, 


who are taught muſic, and the art of playing on inſtruments 


very carefully. Poſſibly this was becauſe of his mean birth, 
or rather was owing to the little value he ſet on thoſe kind bf - 


exerciſes. One day at an entertainment, when, according 


to the uſual cuſtom, a lyre was preſented to each of the 
gueſts : When it was Gelon's turn, inftead of touching the 


"3 wifrument a the -roft had done; he caufed his horſe to be 


brought, mounted him with wonderful agility and grace, 
and ſhowed that he had learnt a nobler eri n eta 
on the lyre. 

From the defeat of the Carthaginians i in Sicily, the ſeve- 
ral cities of it enjoyed a profound peace, and Syracuſe was 
particularly happy in its tranquillity, under the auſpicious 
government of Gelon. He was not born at Syracuſe, and 
yet all the inhabitants of that city, though extremely jea- 
lous of their liberty, had forced him in a manner to be their 


' king. Though an alien, the ſupreme power went in ſearch 


of him, not courted with any art or inducement but thoſe of 
merit. Gelon was thoroughly acquainted with all the duties 
of the regal office, as well as its great weight ; and he ac- 
cepted it with no other view but the good of his people. He 
thought himſelf only king for the defence of the ſtate, to 
| Preſerve the good order of ſociety, to protect innocence 
and juſtice, and to exhibit to all his ſubjetts, in his ſimple, 
modeſt, active, and regular life, a pattern of every civil vir- 
tue. The whole royalty that he aſſumed was the toils and 

cares of it, a zeal for the public welfare, and the ſweet ſatiſ- 
faction which reſults from making millions happy by his 
cares: in a word, he conſidered the ſovereignty as an obli- 


d plut. in Apophih. 5. 275. Diod. I. xi. p. £9, 30 


HISTORY OF THE . 


gation, and à means to procure the Felicity of. a e 
number of men. He baniſhed from it pomp, oſtentation 
licentiouſneſs, and impunity for crimes. He did not affect 
the appearance of reigning, but contented himſelf with mak 
ing the laws reign. He never made his interiors feel that 
he was their maſter, but only inculcated to them that both 
himſelf and they ought to ſubmit to reaſon and juſtice. To 
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perſuaſion and a good example, which are the Weapons of 
virtue, and alone nes a n and ene obe- 
dience. Fg WALTERS 19g. x [£1 | * 
A revered 4900 a name e bighty dan to al his ſubjedts,. 
2 reputation equally diffuſed within and without his king« 
dom; theſe were the fruits of that wiſdom which he retained 
on the throne to the laſt gaſp. His reign was ſhort, and 
only juſt ſhowed him in a manner to Sicily, to exhibit in 
his perſon an example of a great, good, and true king. He 
left the world after having reigned only ſeven years, to the 
infinite regret of all his ſubjects. Every family imagined 
itſelf deprived of its beſt friend, its protector and father. 
The people eretted, in the place where his wife Demarata 
had been buried, a ſplendid mauſoleum, ſurrounded with 
nine towers of a ſurpriſing height and magnificenee; and de. 
creed thoſe honours to him, which were then paid to the 
demi. gods or heroes. The Carthaginians afterwards demo- 
| liſhed the mauſoleum, and Agathocles the towers: but, ſays 
the hiſtorian; neither violence, envy, nor time, which de. 
ſtroys all groſſer things, could deſtroy the glory of his name, 
or aboliſh the memory of his exalted virtues and noble ac- 
tions, which love and grat nge had ee in the hearts of 
the Sicilians. Me Eien 31 
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AM. After Gelon's 8 the ſceptre continues near, - twelve 1 


. years in bis family. e was enen 8 Hiero, * 
472. eldeſt brother. 


It will be Dy . us, in BEL Rs to Mo 3 au- 
thors who have. writ on this prince, ſome of. whom declare 
him to have been a 858 king, and others a ele tyrant; 


induce their obedience; he employed no other methods but. 2 1 


5 PERSILANS AND*GRECTANS. 

it will be neceſſary, I ſay, to diſtinguiſſ the periods. It is 
very probable that Hiero, dazzled in the beginning of his 
reign, by the glitter of ſovereign power, and corrupted=by- 
the flattery of his. courtiers, ſtudiouſly endeavoured to devi- 
ate from that path which his predeceſſor: had pointed out to 
him; and in which he had found himſelf ſo happy. 
This young prince was avaricious, headſtrong, unjuſt; 


and ſtudious of nothing but the gratification of his paſſions, 


- vithout ever  endeavouring to acquire the eſteem and affec- 


tion of the people; who, on the other fide, had the: utmoſt' * 


averſion for a prince, whom they looked upon as a tyrant 
over them, rather than as a king; and nothing but 'the ve. 
neration they had for Gelon 8 nde e m- 


® breaking out. 2 Fs 1-5 IS IV 13 7 2 2 ay 11 


Some time after he had e the came; 1 wl w. | 


| lent ſuſpicions of Polyzelus, his brother, whoſe great credit 


among the citizens made him fear that he had a deſign to 
diepoſe him. However, in order to rid himſelf without 
' noſe of an enemy whom he fancied very dangerous, he re- 


ſolved to put him at the head of ſome forces he Was going 


to ſend to the ſuccour of the Sibaritæ againſt the Crotoni- 
| enſes, hoping that he would periſh in the expedition. His 
| brother's refuſal to accept this command, made him the 


more violent againſt him. Theron, who had married Poly- 
zelus's daughter, joined with his father-in-Iaw. This gave 


| riſe to great differences of long duration between the kings 


of Syracuſe and Agrigentum; however, they at laſt were 


reconciled by the wiſe mediation of 5Simonides the poet; 


and to make their reconciliation laſting, they cemented it 
by a new alliance, Hiero marrying Theron's ſiſter; after 
which the two kings * reds in 6800 ee wich 
each other. Ln n 2 
At firſt; an infirm ſtate of health, hich was 3 
by repeated illneſſes, gave Hiero an opportunity of think. 
ing ſeriouſly; after which he reſolved to ſend for men of 
learning, who might converſe agreeably with him, and fur- 
wiſh him with uſeful inſtructions. The moſt famous poets. 
ol the age came to his court, as Simonides, Pindar, . 


ken ale Diod, l. i. p. 6. bid. I. ai. p. 6. 
5 Schol. i In Pind, | * AKlian. I. iv. c. 1 3 TR” 
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lides, and eee: and it is affirmed, that their de. 
lightful converſation did not a little contribute to foftenthe 


85 oruel and ſavage diſpoſition of Hiero. 


Plutarch relates a noble ſaying of his, which FR 1 
_ excellent diſpoſition in a prince. He declared, that hie 
palace and his ears ſhould be always open to every man 


who would tell 1 . and that wiiliout 3 or re. 


ſer ve. 


Tbe poets eee 3 not only in 1 


but were alſo poſſeſſed of a great fund of learning, and 


conſidered and conſulted as the ſages of their times. This 
is what Cicero & ſays particularly of Simonides. He had a 


great aſcendant over the king; and the only uſe he made ol 
it with to incline him to virtue. 


- * They often uſed to converſe on philoſophical ſubjetts, + 


5 Labſerved on another occaſion, that Hiero, in one of theſe 


converſations, aſked Simonides his opinion with regard to 
the nature and attributes of the Deity. The latter deſired 


one days time to conſider of it; the next day he aſked two, 
and went on increafing 1 in the ſame proportion. The prince 
preſſing him to give his reaſons for theſe delays: he con- 


feſſed that the ſubject was above his comprehenſion, and 
that the- more he reflefted, the more obſcure it ann to 
5 him. 


3 has left an excellent treatiſe on the art of go. 


verning well, entitled Hiero, and writ by way of dialogue 


between this prince and Simonides. Hiero undertakes to 


prove to the poet, that tyrants and kings are not ſo happy as 


is generally imagined. Among the great number of proofs 
alleged by him, he inſiſts chiefly on their vaſt unhappineſs 
in being deprived of the greateſt comfort and bleſſing in this 
life, viz. the enjoyment of a true friend, to whoſe boſom 
they may fafely confide-their ſecrets and afflictions; who 


may ſhare with them in their joy and ſorrow; in a word, a 


ſecond felf, who may form but one heart, one ſoul with 


them. Simonides on the other fide, lays down admirable 


maxims with reſpett to the well governing of a kingdom. 
i In Apophth. p. 175.  K*Cic. I. i. de Nat. Deor. n. 60. 


F verum etiam cate g 
Lib, i. de Nat. Deor. n. bo. , — doctus ſapien ſgue — 
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PERSIANS AND GRECTANS. 


for others: that his grandeur conſiſts, not in building magy-= 


nificent 3 for his own reſidence, but in erecting tem- 


ples, an fortifying and embelliſhing cities: that it is his 
"nb not that his people ſhould fear but be afraid for him: 


lat a truly royal care is, not to enter the liſts with the firſt 


3 171 
He repreſents to him, that a king is not fo for himſelf, but 


comer, at the Olympic games (for the princes of that age 


were paſſionately fond of them and eſpecially Hiero®) but 


10 contend with the neighbouring kings, who ſhould ſuc- 
ceed beſt in diffuſing wealth and abundance throughout his 


Y dominions, and in er rages 3 to form the ONT: ox his | 


peop ple. 35 | 30 


| © Nevertheleſs, another poet (Pindar) profiles Hiero tot the 
E niftory he had won in the horſe-race. This prince ( ſays 
be, in | his ode) who governs with equity the inhabitants of 
1 opulent Sicily, has gathered the faireſt flower in the garden 


of virtue. He takes a noble delight in the moſt exquiſite 
performances of poetry and muſic. He loves melodious 


irs, ſuch as it is cuſtomary for us to play, at the banquets 
given us by our deareſt friends. Rouſe then thyſelf, take 
' thy lyre, and raiſe it to the Doric pitch. If thou feeleſt thy. 
beit animated by a glorious fire in favour of Piſa and 


Pheerenice; if they have waked the ſweeteff tranſports i in 


| thy breaft, when that generous courſer (without being 
| quickened by the fpur) flew along the banks of the Al. 
pheus, and carried his royal rider to glorious victory; O ſing 
the king of Syracuſe, the ornament of the Olympic courſe!” 
The whole ode, tranflated by the late Mr. Maſſieu, is in 
the fixth volume of the Memoirs of the Academy of inſcrip- 
tions of Belles Lettres, from which J have made the ſmall 
extract above. I was very glad to give the. reader ſome 
| idea of Pindar, by this little ſpecimen. | 


The next ode to this was compoſed 1 in Pede of Theron, 


king of Agrigentum, viftorious 1 in the chariot race, The = 


* It is ſaid that Themiſtocles, ſeeing bim arrive at the Olympic c games 


vith a ſplendid equipage, would have had him forbid them, becauſe he had 
not ſuccoured the Greeks againſt the common enemy, any more than Gelon 


his brother ; which motion did honour to the Athenian general. ALLIAN. 


1 L ix. c. 6. 


+ Piſa was the city, near to which the Olympic games were ſolemnized: and 
Pheerenice, the name of Hiero's courſer, ſignifying the victor. | 


272. 
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FORE? i is ſo ſublime, the dh noble, and the 5 
moral ſo Pure, that edlen pen it AS aY indar 8 det 5 


0 3 . 5 a 
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I cannot ſay: how far, we may nbd 6 om n the. re af the 
| praiſes. which: P indlar giv Es Hiero, for poets are not always 


very, ſincere in the eulogiums they. beſtow,,on princesz 


however, it is, certain that Hiero had made his court the 
reſort of all perſons of wit and ſenſe, and that he had in- 2 
vited them tg it, by his affability,and engaging behayiour, 
and chmee. e ee is a great merit in 


is king. 412119 1913 01 01 Zarin Hobi ni bun „ notnimch 
We cannot beſtow on Hiero's ack the eee Whit 


Horace gives the houſe of Mecæ nas, in which a'charafter 
prevailed; rarely found among ſcholars, and neyertheleſe 
Worth all their erudition- This amiable, houſe, ſays Horace, , 

was an utter ſtranger to the mean and igrovelling ſentiments 
of envy and jealoyſy;z and men aw, in thoſe; who, ſhared, 
| in, the maklter' 8 favqur a ſuperior merit Hr. credit, without = 
; taking. the. leaſt umbrage, at it. But it was far otherwiſe 
in the! court of Hiero, or of Theron, It is ſaid that, Simo- 
nides, and Bacchylides, his nephew, employed all | kinds.of 1 
eriticiſm, to leſſen, the eſteem which thoſe princes, had for | 
Pindar' 8. works. The latter, by way of repriſal, ridicules | 
chem very, ſtrongly in his ode to Theron, in comparing 
-« them a FAYEDS, who croak i in vain againſt the divine bird 
of Jove.“ But eee n. not be: virtue which diſtin- : 
Sulden Pi 


.m Si Loma - 12 the ancient Ve da. + Carta 
and Naxos from their country, | ſettled. a colony of ten thou- 


fand men there, half of whom were Syracuſans, and PRE Fell 
2110) 15528choliat. Pin. | "eG. wn xi. „. 37. 


9 


Nn iſto vivinus illic,” Ft 9:33 7 $9758 wo l 
. | Qui tu rere, modo. Domus has nec purior ull 0 17 

Nec magis his aliena malis. Nil mi officit unquam | 
Ditio/ hic aut * bs ur. E locus uni- 8 
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223 5 Cute. June: ; 3s $Y.71) "Hoa, Abs 157708 bags 11 

more Sf 21053554 u That i 18, 6 26 ü, 
129 A Sir, you miſtake, a ng not- our courſe of life, 3 £00002 5444 JON 

We know no jealouſies, no brawls, no ftrifez,; © {4 


From all thoſe ills our patron's houſe is free, 
228 „ None, 'cauſe. more learn'd or wealthy, troubles me; „ bib 4 
We have our ſtations, all their own purſue, &c. ces. ls 
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ou 


; two! cities to appoint, after: his death, the ſame ſolemnities 
in his honour, as were beſtowed on heroes, or erg pam 


becauſe they conſidered him as their founder. 
He ſhowed great favour to the children of Ans ails 


N Anery tyrant of Zancle, and a great friend to Gelon, his 
brother. As they were arrived at years of maturity, he ex- 
horted them to take the government into their own' hands; 


after Mycithus, their tutor, ſhould: have informed them of 
the perfect ſtate of it, and how he himſelf had behaved in 


the adminiſtration. The latter, having aſſembled the neareſt 


relations and moſt intimate friends of the young princes, 


gave, in their preſence, ſo good an account of his guardians 


ſhip, that the whole aſſembly (in perfect admiration) be. 
ſtowed the higheſt encomiums on his prudence, integrity, 
and juſtice. Matters were carried ſo far, that the young Rs 


princes were extremely urgent with him to prefide in the 7 


adminiſtration, as he had hitherto done. However, the wiſe 
| tutor preferring the ſweets of caſe to the ſplendor of autho- 
| rity, and perſuaded at the ſame time, that it would be for 
we intereſt of the ſtate if the young princes took the go- 
vernment into their own hands, he reſolved to retire from 
3 'bibbeſs, | I died; after een ee Gere 1 „ 


W | 1 


ie ae 1 Tasssvsvrvg. * i 


$ 


| elle Was fatnadded, by Thraſybulus bz PETRI 3 
: by his evil conduct, contributed very much to the making 
him be regretted. Swelled with pride and a brutal haugh- 


tineſs, he conſidered men as mere worms; vainly fancying 
that they were created for him to trample upon, and that he 
was of a quite different nature from them. He abandoned 


himſelf implicitly to the flattering counſels of the giddy 


young courtiers who ſurrounded him. He treated all his 
fſubjects with the utmoſt ſeverity; baniſhing ſome, confiſ- 
| cating the poſſeſſions of others, and putting great numbers 


to death. So ſevere a ſlavery grew ſoon inſupportable to 


the Syracuſans, and therefore they implored the ſuccour of 


the neighbouring cities, whoſe intereſt it was alſo to. throw 


-* Ibid. P. 50. © Diod. I. xi. p. 51, 52, 
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of the rams s 1 Thraſybulus was beſieged even in 
Syracuſe, the ſovereignty of part of which he had reſerve 
to himſelf, viz, Achradina, and the iſland which was very 
well fortified; but the third quarter of the city, called 
Tyche, was poſſeſſed by the enemy. After making a feeble 
reſiſtance and demanding to capitulate, he left the city, and 
withdrew into baniſhment among the Locrians. He had 
reigned but a year. In this manner the Syracuſans rec. | _ 
vered their liberty. They alſo delivered the reſt of the | tl 
Cities of Sicily from tyrants; eſtabliſhed a popular govem- 
ment in all — and maintained that form themſelves 
during threeſcore years, till the reign of e the " 1 
* who again enſlaved them. . 
A. M. ?Afﬀter Sicily had been delivered from the government 1 
42 * af tyrants, and all the cities of it were reſtored to their liber. | 
. J. C. 
460, ty; as the country was extremely fruitful in itſelf, and the 
peace which all places enjoyed, gave the 1 
Hand an opportunity of cultivating their lands, and feeding 
their flocks; the people grew very powerful, and amaſſed | 
great riches. To perpetuate to lateſt poſterity the remem. 
brance of the happy day in which they had thrown off the 
| yoke of ſlavery, by the baniſhment of Thraſybulus, it was 
decreed in the general aſſembly of the nation, that a coloſſal } 
ſtatue ſhould be ſet up to Jupiter the Deliverer; that on 
the anniverſary of this day, a feſtival ſhould be ſolemnized, 
by way of thankſgiving, for the reſtoration of their liberty; | 
and that there ſhould be ſacrificed, in honour of the gods, 
four hundred and fifty bulls, with which the people ſhould 1 
be entertained as a common feaſt. _ 1 
There nevertheleſs lay concealed in the 8 of many, 
I know not what ſecret leaven of tyragny, which frequently 
diſturbed the harmony of this peace, and occaſioned ſeveral 
tumults and commotions in Sicily, the particulars of which 
I ſhall omit. 4 To prevent the evil conſequences of them, 
the Syracuſans eſtabliſhed the Petaliſm, which differed very 
little from the Athenian oſtraciſm; and was ſo called from 
the Greek rale, ſignifying a leaf, becauſe the votes were 
then given on an olive leave. This judgment was pro- 
nounced againſt fuch citizens whoſe great power made the 
„ Diod. I. xi. P- 557 &c. Diod. I. xi. p. 65 
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ple apprehenſive that they aſpired at the tyranny, and it 
baniſned them for ten years; however it did not long conti. 


| que in force, and was ſoon aboliſhed; becauſe the dread of 
F falling under its cenſure, having prompted the moſt virtuous 


men to retire, and renounce the government, the chief em · 


| | ployments were now filled by ſuch citizens 190 as had is ; 
$ leaſt merit. 


 * DEUCETI1US, according to Diodarua-wa Was chiek « over 


the people who were properly called Sicilians, Having : 


| united them all (the inhabitants of Hybla excepted) into 
| one body, he became very powerful, and formed ſeveral 


t enterpriſes. It was he who built the city Palica, near 


| the temple of the gods called Palici. This city was very fa- 
maus on account of ſome wonders which are related of it; 
'F and ftill more from the ſacred nature of the oaths which 
| were there taken, the violation whereof was ſaid to be al. 
ways followed by a fudden and exemplary puniſhment. 


This was a ſecure aſylum for all perſons who were oppreſſed 


by a ſuperior power; and eſpecially for flaves who were 
FF unjuſtly abuſed, or too cruelly treated by their maſters. 
They continued in ſafety in this temple, till certain arbiters | 
4 and mediators had made their peace; and there was not a 
| fingle inſtance of a maſter's having ever forfeited the pro- 
| miſe he had made to pardon his ſlaves; ſo famous were the 
. gods who preſided over this temples for the ſevere ven - 

| geance they took on thoſe who violated their oath. 


This Deucetius, after having been ſucceſsful on a great 


many occaſions, and gained ſeveral victories, particularly 
over the Syracuſans: ſaw his fortune change on a ſudden 
by the loſs of a battle, and was abandoned by the greateſt 
part of his forces. In the conſternation and deſpondency 


into which ſo general and ſudden a deſertion threw him, he 


formed ſuch a reſolution as deſpair only could ſuggeſt ; he 
vithdrew in the night to Syracuſe, advanced as far as the 


great fquare of the city, and there falling proſtrate at the 


| foot of the altar, he abandoned his life and dominions to. the 
' mercy of the Syracuſans, that is, to his profeſſed enemies. 


The ſingularity of this ſpectacle drew great numbers of pes 


ple to it. The magiſtrates immediately convened the people, | 


7 Dido, I. xi. p. 6770. 
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I. treating of 1 relates to Græcia Major i in Italy, 1 
A. M. muſt not omit Pythagoras, who was the glory of it. * He 
480. was born in Samos. After having travelled into a great 


and debated on the affair. IT hey firſt heard the orators, 
whoſe buſineſs was generally to addreſs the people by their 
ſpeeches; and theſe animated them prodigiouſly againſt 
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Deucetius, as a public enemy, whom Providence leemed to 
throw into their way, to revenge and puniſh, by his death, 


all the injuries he had done the republic. A ſpeech in this 
| caſt ſtruck all the virtuous part of the aſſembly with horror, 


The moſt ancient and wiſeſt of the ſenators repreſented, 


That they were not to conſider what puniſhment Deuce. 


tius deſerved, but how it behoved the Syracuſans to behave 


on that occaſion; that they ought not to look upon him any | 


longer as an enemy, but as a ſupplant, a character by which 


His perſon was become facred and inviolable. That there 
was a goddeſs (Nemeſts) who took vengeance of crimes, 


' eſpecially of cruelty and impiety, and who. doubtleſs would 


not ſuffer: that to go unpuniſhed: that beſides the baſeneſs 
and inhumanity there is in inſulting the unfortunate, and in 
eruſhing thoſe who are already under one's foot; it was 
worthy the grandeur and goodneſs natural to the Syra- 


cuſans, to exert their clemency even to thoſe who leaſt de- 
- ſerved it.” All the people came into this opinion, and, 
with one conſent, ſpared Deucetius's life. He was ordered 


to reſide in Corinth, the metropolis and foundreſs of Syra- 
_ © cuſe; and the Syracuſans engaged to furniſh Deucetivs with || 
all things neceſſary for his ſubſiſting bonourably there. 


What reader, who compares thele two different opinions, 


does not perceive which of them was the noblef and moſt 


£ Lenerous ? 5 


srer. UI. Of Jome famons Perfons and Cities in Gracia 


t. J. C. 
| _ ""_ 


16 Pythagoras, Cherondas, Zalewchus, Mile the 
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8 PYTHAGORAS. | 


many regions, and enriched his mind with the molt excel. | 
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ent learning of every kind, he returned to his native coun- 
try, but did not make a long ſtay in it, becauſe of the tyran- 
nical government Polycrates had eſtabliſhed in it, who 
however had the higheſt regard for him, and ſhowed him all 
the eſteem due to his rare merit, But the ſtudy of the ſci- 
ences, and particularly of philoſophy, is ſcarce compatible 


with ſlavery, though of the mildeſt and moſt honourab.e kind. 


He therefore went into Italy, and reſided uſually either at 
Croton, Metapontum, Heraclea, or Tarentum. * Servius 
Tullius, or Tarquinius Superbus reigned in Rome at that 


time, which abſolutely refutes the opinion of thoſe who 


imagined that Numa Pompilius, the ſecond king of the Ro- 
. mans, who lived upwards of a hundred years before, had 

been Pythagoras's diſciple ; an opinion that very probably 
was grounded on the reſemblance of their manners, dil 
poſition, and principles. 

The whole country ſoon felt very happy effects from 
the preſence of this excellent philoſopher. An inclination 
for ſtudy, and a love of wiſdom diffuſed themſelves almoſt 
univerſally in a very ſhort time. Multitudes flocked from 
all the neighbouring cities to get a ſight of Pythagoras, to 


hear him, and to improve by his ſalutary counſels. The ſe- 


veral princes of the country took a pleaſure in inviting him 


to their courts, which they thought honoured by his pre- 


ſence; and all were delighted with his converſation, and 
glad to learn from him the art of governing nations with 


wiſdom. His ſchool became the moſt famous that had 
ever been till that age. He had no leſs than four or ue 


hundred diſciples. Before he admitted them in that qua 


lity, they were probationers five years, during which . 


he obliged them to keep the ſtricteſt ſilence; thinking it 

proper for them to be inſtrutted before they ſhould attempt 
to ſpeak. I ſhall take notice of his tenets and fentiments, 
when I come to ſpeak of the various ſetts of philoſophers; 
it was well known that the tranſmigration of ſouls was one 
of the chief of them. His diſciples had the greateſt reve- 


t Liv I. i, n. 18. 


1 Pikes cùm in Italiam yoniſſet, exornavit eam Creciam, gua magna dicta 
eſta et 2 et publicè, præſtantiqimis et inſtitutis, et artibus. Cie. Tuſqul. 
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rence for every word he uttered; and, if ne did but barely 
aver a thing, he was immediately believed without its being 


once examined; and to affirm the truth of any thing, they 
uſed to expreſs themſelves in this manner, The maſter 


ſaid it.“ However, the diſciples carried their deference 


and docility too far, in thus waving all enquiry, and in fa. 


crificing implicitly their reaſon and underſtanding; a fa. 
crifice that ought to be made only to the divine authority, 


which is infinitely ſuperior to our reaſon and all our know. 


| ledge; and which, conſequently, is authorized to 3 : 


Romans certainly entertained a high opinion of Pythagoras's. 


manded that people, during the war of the Samnites, to 
ere two ſtatues in the moſt conſpicuous part of Rome, the 
one to the viſeſt, and the other to the moſt valiant among 


laws to us, and dictate abſolute obedience. 


The ſchool of Pythagoras bred a great number of illuſ. 
trious diſciples, who did infinite honour to their maſter? 


as wiſe legiſlators, great politicians, perſons ſkilled in all 


the ſciences, and capable of governing ſtates, and being the 


minifters of the greateſt princes*. . A long time after his 
death, that part of Italy which he had cultivated and im- 
proved by his inftruftions, was ſtill confidered as the nur- 
ſery and ſeat of men fkilled in all kinds of literature, and 
maintained that glorious character for ſeveral ages. The 


virtue and merit, ſince the oracle of Delphos having com- 


the Greeks; they accordingly ſet up two in the Comitium, 
_ repreſenting Pythagoras and Themiſtocles. Hiſtorians are 


A. M. 
3295. 
Ant. ]. C, 
709. 


not exact with reſpect to the time and 8 of Pythagoras 8 
A. 


15 Exorox. Sy BARS. THURIUM. 


Ws Croton was founded by Mycellus, chief of the Achaians, 
the third year of the ſeventeenth Olympiad. This Myſcel- 


tus being come to Delphos to conſult the oracle of Apollo, 


Aeg ta. *Plin. I. xxxiv, c. 6. 
! Strab; . vi. p. 262, & 269. Dionyf. Halicarn. Antiq. Rom. 1. ii. p. 121. 


* Pytſiagoras tenuit magnam illam CEræciam cum honore, ei di ciblina, tum etiam auc - 


ſoritate, multague ſecula boſiea fic viguit Pythagoreorum nomen, us nullt alii docti videren- 
tur. Tusv. good. l. i. n. g8. 
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about the ſpot on which he ſhould build his city, met Ar- 
chias the Corinthian there, who was arrived upon the ſame 
account. The god gave them a favourable audience; and 
after having determined them with regard to the place that 


- would beſt ſuit their new ſettlements, he propoſed different 
advantages to them, and left them, among other particulars, . 


the choice of riches or health. The offer of riches ſtruck 


Archias, but Myſcellus deſired health; and if hiſtory is to be 


credited, Apollo performed his promiſe faithfully to both: 


Archias founded Syracuſe, which ſoon became the moſt opu- 
| lent city of Greece. Myſcellus laid the foundations of 


Croton, which became ſo famous for the long life and innate 


ftrength of its inhabitants, that its name was uſed proverbial= 


Iy, to ſignify a very healthy ſpot, whoſe air was extremely 
pure. The people of it ſignalized themſelves in a great 


number of viftories in the Grecian games; and Strabo re- 


lates, that in the ſame Olympiad, ſeven Crotonians were 


crowned in the Olympic games, and carried off all the 


prizes of the ſtadium; 
_ , * Sybaris was ten leagues (two hundred fladia) from Cro- 
ton, and had alſo been founded by the Achaians, but before 
the other. This city became afterwards very powerful: 
Four neighbouring ſtates, and twenty-five cities, were ſub- 
ject to it, for that it was alone able to raiſe an army of three 
hundred thouſand men: The opulence of Sybaris was ſoon 


tollowed by luxury, and ſuch a diſſoluteneſs as is ſcarcely 


credible. The citizens employed themſelves in nothing 
but banquets, games, ſhows, parties of pleaſure; and carou- 


ſals. Public rewards and marks of diſtinction were beſtowed 


on thoſe who gave the moſt magnificent entertainments, 
and even to ſuch cooks as were beſt {killed in the important 
art of making new diſcoveries in the dreſſing diſhes, and 
invented new refinements to tickle the palate; The Sybarites 


carried their delicacy and effeminacy to ſuch a height, that 


they carefully removed from their city all ſuch artificers 
whoſe work was noiſy, and would not ſuffer any cocks in 


it, left their ſhrill * crow ſhould diſturb cher balmy 


gumbers. 


2 Korg UYEECE2OG » . 
S:rab. J. u. p. 263. Athen. I. Xii. p. 51620 
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d All theſe evils were heightened by diſlenſion and dif. 
cord, which at laſt proved their ruin. . Five hundred of the 
' wealthieſt in the city having been expelled by the faction of 


one Telys, fled to Croton. Telys demanded to have them 


' ſurrendered to him; and, on the refuſal of the Crotonians to 


deliver them up, (prompted to this generous reſolution by 


Pythagoras, who then lived among them) war was declared, 


The Sybarites marched three hundred thouſand men into 


the field, and the Crotonians only a hundred thouſand; but 


then they were headed by Milo, the famous champion, (of 


whom we ſhall ſoon have occaſion to ſpeak) over whoſe 
ſhoulders a lion's ſkin was thrown, and himſelf armed with 

a club, like another Hercules. The latter gained a eomplete 
victory, and made a dreadful havoc of thoſe who fled, ſo that 


very few eſcaped, and their city was depopulated. About 


158 years after ſome Theſſallans came and ſettled in 


however, they did not long enjoy peace, being driven 
ook by the Crotonians. Being thus reduced to the molt fatal 
extremity, they implored the ſuccour of the Lacedæmonians 


and Athenians. The latter moved to compaſſion at their 
deplorable condition, after cauſing proclamation to be made 


in Peloponneſus, that all who were willing to aſſiſt that co- 


| lony were at liberty to do it, ſent the Sybarites a fleet of ten 
| ſhips under the command of Lampon and Xenocrates. _ 


A. M. 


35560. 
Ant. J. C. 


4441 


They built a city near the ancient Sybaris, and called 


it Thurium. Two men, greatly renowned for their learn- 
ing, the one an orator, and the other a hiſtorian, ſettled in 
this colony. The firſt was Lyſias, at that time but fifteen 
years. of age. He lived in Thurium, till. the ill fate which 


befel the Athenians in Sicily, and then went to Athens. 


The ſecond was Herodotus. Though he was born in Hali- 


carnaſſus, a City of Caria, he was however conſidered as a 


native of Thurium, becauſe he ſettled there with that co- 


lony. I ſhall ſpeak more largely of him hereafter. 
Diviſions foon broke out in the city, on occaſion of the 
new inhabitants, whom the reſt would exclude from all pub- 


lic employments and privileges. But as theſe were much 
more numerous, they repulſed all the ancient Sy barites. and 


. . d Diod. I. xii. p. abs. 
1 © Dionyf Halicarn, in vit. t. Lyf. p; 82, Strab. I. xvi. 5. 656. 
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got the ſole poſſeſſion of the city. Being ſupported by the 
alliance they made with the people of Croton, they ſoon 

grew vaſtly powerful; and having ſettled a popular form of 
gevernment in their city, they divided the citizens into ten 
tribes, which they called by the names of the different na- 
tions whence 1 ſprung. 


III. cn DAS the Legiſlator 


They now bent their whole thoughts to the ſtrengthening 


of their government by wholeſome laws, for which purpoſe 


they made choice of Charondas, who had been educated 
in Pythagoras's ſchool, to digeſt and draw TEM up. I ſhall 


quote ſome of them in this place. 


1. He excluded from the ſenate, and all public 8105 7 


ments, all ſuch as ſhould marry a fecond wife in caſe any 
children by their firſt wife were living; being perſuaded, 
that any man who was ſo regardleſs of his children's intereſt, 


would be equally ſo of his country's, and be as w net a 


magiſtrate as he had been a father. 


2. He ſentenced all falſe accuſers to be carried through 
every part of the city crowned with heath or broom, as the 


vileſt of men; an ignominy which moſt of them were not 


able to 8 The city thus delivered from thoſe peſts of 


ſociety, was reſtored to its former tranquillity. And indeed, 


from calumniators generally ariſe all feuds and conteſts, 
whether of a public or private nature; and yet, according to 
Tacitus's obſervation, they are too much tolerated in moſt 


: nente. 


3. He enacted a new kind of law againſt anather FIR, 


of peſts, which in a ſtate generally firſt occaſions depravity 


of manners; by ſuffering all thoſe to be proſecuted who 
ſhould form a correſpondence, or contract a kriendſhip with 


wicked men, and by laying a heavy fine upon them 
4. He required all the children of the citizens to be edu- 


caied in the belles lettres; the effect of which is to poliſh 


and civilize the minds of men, inſpiring them with gentle- 


neſs of manners, and inclining them to virtue; all which | 


* Delatores, genus "IE Te publico exitio repertum, el pants quidem nungquam ſuis 
coercitum. TACIT, Annal. I. iv. c. 30. 
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HISTORY OF THE 
conſtitute the felicity of a ſtate, and are equally neceſſary to 
citizens of all conditions. In this view he appointed ſalaries 


| {paid by the ſtate) for maſters and preceptors, in order that 


learning, by being communicated gratis, might be acquired 
by all. He conſidered ignorance as the greateſt of evils, and 


the ſource whence all vices flowed, | 
5. He made a law with reſpect to orphans which appears : 
ſufficiently judicious, by intruſting the care of their educa. 

tion to their relations by the mother's ſide, as their lives 
would not be in danger from them; and the management 


of their eſtates to their paternal relations, it being the intereſt 


pf theſe to make the greateſt advantage of them, ſince they 


would inherit them, in caſe of the demiſe of their wards. 


6. Inſtead of putting deſerters to death, and thoſe who 
quitted their ranks, and fled in battle, he only ſentenced 
them to make their appearance during three days, in the city, 


dreſſed in the habit of women, imagining, that the dread of 


ſio ignominious a puniſhment would produce the {ame effect 
as putting to death; and being, at the ſame time, deſirous of 
giving ſuch cowardly citizens an opportunaty of atoning for 


their fault. 


7. To prevent his wn Fon: hal tao raſhly or eaſily 
abrogated, he impoſed a very ſevere and hazardous condi- | 
tion on all perſons who ſhould propoſe to alter or amend 


them in any manner. Theſe were ſentenced to. appear in the 


public aſſembly with a halter about their necks; and, in caſe 
the alteration propoſed did not paſs, they were to be imme- 
diately ſtrangled. There were but three amendments ever 


N and all of them admitted. 


Charondas did not long ſurvive his own laws. Return: Th 


ing one day from purſuing ſome thieves, and finding a tus 
mult in the city, he came armed into the aſſembly, though he 


himſelf had prohibited this by an expreſs law. A certain 
| perſon objected to him in ſevere terms, that he violated his 


own laws; I do not violate them, ſays he, © but thus ſeal 


them with my blood;” ſaying which, he e his {word 
into his boſom and expired. 
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IV. ZALEUCUSsS, another Laugiver. 


At the ſame time there aroſe among the Locrians ano- 
ther famous legiſlator, Zaleucus by name, who, as well 
as Charondas, had been Pythagoras's diſciple. There 1s 
now ſcarce any thing extant of his, except a kind of pre- 
amble to his laws, which gives a molt advantageous idea of 
them. He requires, above all things, of the citizens, to be- 
lieve and be firmly perſuaded, that there are gods; and 
adds, that the bare caſting up our eyes to the heavens, and 
contemplating their order and beauty, are ſufficient to con- 
vince us, that it is impoſſible ſo wonderful a fabric could 
have been formed by mere chance or human power. As 


the natural conſequence of this belief, he exhorts men to ho- 


nour and revere the gods, as the authors of whatever is good 


and juſt among mortals; and to honour them, not merely 


by ſacrifices and ſplendid gifts, but by a ſage conduct, and 

by purity and innocence of manners: theſe being infinitely 

more grateful to the immortals, than all the ſacrifices that 
can be offered. 

Alter this religious ene 4 in which he defcribes the 
Supreme Being as the ſource whence all laws flow, as the 
chief authority which commands obedience to them, as the 

moſt powerful motive for our faithful obſervance of them, 
and as the perfect model to which mankind ought to con- 
form; he deſcends to the particulars of thoſe duties which 

men owe to one another; and lays down a precept which is 


very well adapted to preſerve peace and unity in ſociety, by 


enjoining the individuals of it not to make their hatred and 
diſſenſions perpetual, which would argue an unſociable and 
ſavage diſpoſition; but to treat their enemies as men who 
would ſoon be their friends. This is carrying morality to 
as great a perfection as could be expected from heathens. 
With regard to the duty of judges and magiſtrates, after 
repreſenting to them, that in pronouncing ſentence the) 
ought never to ſuffer themſelves to be biaſed by fr iendhip, 
hatred, or any other paſſion; he only exhorts them not to 
Fehave with the leaſt haughtineſs or ſeverity towards the 


Diod. 1. xii. p. 79 = 85. 
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- HISTORY OF THE 
parties engaged in law, ſince ſuch are but too unhappy, in 


being obliged to undergo all the toils and fatigues inſepara. 


ble from law-ſuits. The office indeed of judges, how labori- 
ous ſoever it may be, is far from giving them a right to uſe 
the contending partics with ill nature; the very form and 
eſſence of their employment requiring them to behave with 


impartiality, and to do juſtice on all occaſions; and when 


they diſtribute this even with mildneſs and humanity, it is 
only a debt they pay, and not a favour they grant. 
To baniſh luxury from his republic, which he looked upon 


as the certain deſtruction of a government, he did not follow 


the practice eſtabliſhed in ſome nations, where it is thought 


ſufficient, for the reſtraining it, to puniſh, by pecumiary | 
muldts, ſuch as infringe the laws made on that occaſion, but 


| he atted, ſays the hiſtorian, in a more artful and ingenious, 
and, at the ſame time, more effectual manner. He prohi- 


bited women from wearing rich and coſtly ſtuffs, embroider- 
ed robes, precious ſtones, ear-rings, necklaces, bracelets, 


gold rings, and ſuch like ornaments; excepting none from 
this law but common proſtitutes, He enatted a like law 
with regard to the men; excepting, in the ſame: manner, 


from the obſeryance of it, ſuch only as were willing to paſs 


for debauchees and infamous wretches. By theſe regulations 


he eaſily, and without violence, preſerved the citizens from 
the leaſt approaches to luxury and effeminacy “. For no 


perſon was ſo abandoned to all ſenſe of honour, as to be will- 


ing to wear the badges of his ſhame, under the eye, as it 
were, of all the citizens; ſince this would make him the 


public laughing-ſtock, and reflect eternal infamy on his 


V. Miro, the Champion, 


We have ſeen him at the head of an army obtain a great 


victory; however, he was ſtill more renowned for his athletic 
ſtrength, than for his military bravery. He was ſurnamed 


Crotonienſis, from Croton the place of his birth. It was his 
daughter, whom, as Was before related, Democedes, the 


* More inter veteres recepto, qui ſatis pænarum adverads impudicas in ipſa profeſſione 


flagitii credebant, TAc ir. Annal. I. ii, c. 8. 


PERSIANS AND GRECIANS 
famous phyſician, and Milo's countryman, married, after he 
had fled from Darius's court to Greece, his native country, 


e Pauſanias relates, that Milo, when but a child, was ſe-_ 


ven times victorious in one day at the Pythian games; that he 


won ſix victories (at wreſtling) in the Olympic games, one 


of which was alſo gained in his childhood; and that chal- 


lenging a ſeventh time, (in Olympia) any perſon to wreſtle 


with him, he could not engage for want of an opponent. 

He would hold a pomegranate in ſuch a manner, that, with- 
out breaking it, he would graſp it ſo faſt in his hand, that 
no force could poſſibly wreſt it from him. He would ſtand 
ſo firm on a *4 cus, which had been oiled to make it the 
more {lippery, that it was impoſſible to move him on thoſe 


occaſions. He would bind his head with a cord, after which 


holding his breath ſtrongly, the veins of his head would ſwell 
ſo prodigiouſly as to break the rope. When Milo, fixing 
his elbow on his ſide, ſtretched forth his right hand quite 


open, with his fingers held cloſe one to the other, his 


thumb excepted, which he raiſed, the utmoſt ſtrength of 
man could not ſeparate his little finger from the other three. 
All this was only a vain and puerile oftentation of his 


ſtrength. Chance, however, gave him an opportunity of 


making a much more laudable uſe of it. f One day as he 
vas attending the lectures of Pythagoras (for he was one of 


his moſt conſtant diſciples) the pillar which ſupported the 


ceiling of the ſchool in which the pupils were aſſembled, 
being ſhaken by ſome accident, Milo ſupported it by his 


1 ſingle ſtrength, gave the auditors time to get 0 and af. 


terwards he eſcaped himſelf. 


What is related of the voracious appetite of the Athlete is 


almoſt incredible. 5 Milo's appetite was ſcarce ſatiated 


with twenty mine (pounds) of meat, the ſame quantity of 
bread, and three f congii of wine every day. Athenzus 


relates, that this champion having run the whole length of 
the ſtadium, with a bull of four years old on his ſhoulders, 
he afterwards knocked him down with one ſtroke of his fiſt, 


and eat the whole beaſt that very day. Iwill take it for 


£ Lib. vi. 369, 370. > strab. 1. vi. p- 263. 0 Athen. 5 xX. p. 412. 
700 * This diſcus was a kind of quoit, flat and round. 
+F Thirty pounds or fifteen quarts. 
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granted, that all the other particulars related of Milo are 

true; but is it probable, that one man could devour a 

whole ox in ſo ſhort a time? * 
n We are told that Milo, when undd to a very great 


age, ſeeing the reſt of the champions wreſtling, and gazing 


upon his own arms, which once were ſo vigorous and robuſt, 
but were then very much enfeebled by time, he burſt into 


tears, and cried, « Alas! theſe arms are now dead.” 


i And yet he either forgot or concealed his weakneſs from 


| himſelf; the ſtrong perſuaſion he entertained of his own 


ſtrength, and which he preſerved to the laſt, proving fatal 
to him. Happening to meet, as he was travelling, an old 


oak, which had been opened by ſome wedges that were | 
forced into it, he undertook to ſplit it in two by his bare 
ſtrength. But, after forcing out tha wedges, his arms were | 
catched in the trunk of the tree, by the violence with which 
it cloſed; ſo that being unable to diſengage his hands, he was 


devoured by wolves. 
An author has judiciouſly obſerved, that this ſurpriſ. 
ingly robuſt champion, who prided himſelf ſo much in his 


| bodily ſtrength, was the weakeſt of men with regard to a 
_ paſſion, which often ſubdues and captivates the ſtrongeſt; 
a courtezan having gained ſo great an aſcendant over Milo, 


that ſhe tyranniſed over him in the moſt imperious manner, 


and made him obey whatever command ſhe laid upon him, 


CHAP. II. 


The War of Peloponneſus. 


"HE Peloponneſian war, which I am now entering up- 


on, began about the end of the firſt year or eighty- 


© ſeventh. Olympiad, and laſted twenty-ſeven years: Thu- 
cydides has written the hiſtory of it to the twenty-firſt year 


incluſively. He gives us an accurate account of the ſeveral 


tranſactions of every year, which he divides into campaigns 
* Cic. de ScneR, n. 27. | Pauſan, 1. vi, p. 70. E Alian, I. ii. c. 24 
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and winter quarters. However, I ſhall not be ſo minute, 
and ſhall only extract ſuch parts of it as appear moſt en- 
tertaining and inſtruftive. Plutarch and Diodorus Siculus 
will alſo be of great aſliſtance to me on this occaſion. 


SECT. I. The Siege of Platea by the Thebans. Alternate 


| Ravages of Attica and Peloponneſus. Honours paid to 
the Athenians who fell in the Jo . 


THE FIRST YEAR OF THE WAR. 


m HE firſt at of hoſtility by: which the. war ; begin, 


was committed by the Thebans, who beſieged Pla- 


txæa, a city of Bœotia, in alliance with Athens. They were 


introduced into it by treachery; but the citizens, falling 


upon them in the night, killed them, about two hundred ex- 
cepted, who were taken priſoners, and who a little after were 
put to death. The Athenians, as ſoon as the news was 


brought of the action at Platæa, ſent ſuccours and provie 


ſions thither, and cleared the city of all e who were 
incapable of bearing arms, 5 
I The truce being evidently broke, both ſides a 5, 

openly for war; and ambaſſadors were ſent to all places to 
ſtrengthen themſelves by the alliance of the Greeks. and 


Barbarians. Every part of Greece was in motion, ſome few 


ſtates and cities excepted, which continued neuter, till they 
ſhould ſee the event of the war. The majority were for the 
Lacedæmonians; as being the deliverers of Greece, and 


eſpouſed their intereſt very warmly, becauſe the Athenians, 


forgetting that the moderation and gentleneſs with which 
they commanded over others had procured them many al- 
lies, had afterwards alienated the greateſt part of them by 
their pride and the ſeverity of their government, and incur- 
red the hatred, not only of thoſe who were then ſubject 
to them, but of all ſuch as were apprehenſive of becoming 
their dependents. In this temper of mind were the Greeks 


at that time. The confederates of each of thoſe ſtates were 
as follow. 


" Thucyd, L i ii, p. 99—122. Diod. 1, x11, . p. os. Plut. in Pericl, 
P. 90 55 
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All Peloponneſus, Argos excepted, which ſtood neuter, 
had declared for Lacedæmonia. The Achaians, the inhabit. 
ants of Pellene excepted, had al ſo joined them; but the lat. 
ter alſo engaged inſenſibly in that war. Out of Peloponne. 
ſus were the people of Megara, Locris, Bœotia, Phocis, 
Ambracia, Leucadia, and Anattorium. 

The confederates of the Athenians were, the people of 


Chios, Leſbos, Platza, the Meſſenians, of Naupattus; the N 


greateſt part of the Acarnanians, Corcyrans, Cephalenians, 
and Zacynthians, beſides the ſeveral tributary countries, 


as maritime Caria, Doria, which lies near it, Ionia, the Hel. 


leſpont; and the cities of Thrace, Chalcis and Potidza, ex- 

cepted; all the iflands _ Crete and Peloponneſus, 

eaſtward; and the Cyclades, Melos and Thera excepted. 
Immediately after the attempt on Platæa the Lacedzmo. 


nians had ordered forces to be levied both within and without 
Peloponneſus; and made all the preparations neceſſary for 
entering the enemy's country. All things being ready, two 

| thirds of the troops marched to the Iſthmus of Corinth, 
and the reſt were left to guard the country. Archidamus, 

king of Lacedæmonia, who commanded the army, aſſem- 

| bled the general and chief officers, and calling up the re- 

membrance of the great actions performed by their anceſ- 


tors, and thoſe they themſelves had done, or been eye- 
witneſſes to, he exhorted them to ſupport, with the utmoſt 
efforts of their valour, the priſtine glory of their reſpective 


. Cities as well as their own fame. He declared, that the 


eyes of all Greece were upon them; and that, in expedtation 


of the iſſue of a war which would determine its fate, they 


were inceſſantly addreſſing heaven in favour of a people, 


who was as dear to them as the Athenians were become 
odious: that, however, he could not deny, but that they 


were going to march againſt an enemy, who, though greatly 


inferior to them in numbers and in ſtrength, were never- 


theleſs very powerful, warlike, and daring; and whoſe cou- 
rage would doubtleſs be ſtill more inflamed by the ſight 
of danger, and the laying waſte of their territorities* : that 
therefore they muſt exert themſelves to the utmoſt, to 


| ſpread an immediate terror in the country they were going 


Euxarus primis eventibus metum aut fiduciam gigni. TACIT, Ann. I. xiii, c. 31. 
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PERSIANS AND GRECIANS. 


to enter, and inſpire the allies with new vigour. The 
whole army anſwered in the loudeſt acclamations of joy, 


and aſſured their generals that they would do their duty. 


The aſſembly breaking up, Archidamus, ſtill zealous for 


| the welfare of Greece, and meditating how he might beſt pre- 


vent a rupture, the dreadful conſequences of which he 
foreſaw, ſent a Spartan to Athens, to endeavour, before they 
ſhould come to hoſtilities, to prevail, if poſſible, with the 


Athenians to lay aſide their deſigns; ſince otherwiſe an army 
would ſoon march into Attica. But the Athenians ſo far 
from admitting him to audience, hearing his reaſons, 
would not ſo much as ſuffer him to come into their city: 
Pericles having prevailed with the people to make an order, 

that no herald or ambaſſador ſhould be received from the 
Lacedæmonians, till they had firft laid down their arms. In 
conſequence of this, the Spartan was commanded to leave 
the country that very day; and an eſcort was ſent to guard 
him to the frontiers, and to prevent his ſpeaking to any per- 
| ſon by the way. At his taking leave of the Athenians, he 
told them, that from that day great calamities would enſue 


toall Greece. Archidamus, ſeeing no hopes of a reconci- 


| lation, marched for Attica, at the head of ſixty thouſand 


choſen forces. 1 „5 F 
Pericles, before the Lacedæmonians had entered this 


country, declared to the Athenians, that ſhould Archidamus, 


when he was laying waſte their territories, ſpare his (Peri- 
cles) lands, either on account of the right ef hoſpitality 
which ſubſiſted between them, or to furniſh his enemies, and 

| thoſe who envied him, with a handle to ſlander him, as hold. 


ing intelligence with him, he declared that from that day he 
made over all his lands and houſes to the city of Athens. 


Hie remonſtrated to the Athenians, that it was their intereſt 


to conſume the enemy's troops, by protracting the war; 


and that, for this purpoſe they muſt immediately remove 
all their effects out of the country, retire to the city, and 


{hut themſelves up 1n it without ever hazarding a battle. 
The Athenians, indeed had not forces enough to take the 


held and oppoſe the enemy. Their troops, excluſive of thoſe 
in garriſon, amounted but to thirteen thouſand heavy- armed 
loldiers, and ſixteen thouſand inhabitants, including the 
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young and old, the citizens as well as others, who were 
appointed to defend Athens: and beſides theſe, twelve hun. 


dred troopers, including the archers, who rode on horſe. 
back, and ſixteen hundred foot archers. This was the whole 


army of the Athenians. But their chief ſtrength conſiſted in 
a fleet of three hundred galleys, part of which were ordered 
to lay waſte the enemy's country and the reſt to awe the 


allies, on whom contributions were levied, without which 


the Athenians could not defray the expences of the war. 


The Athenians, animated by the warm exhortations of 
Pericles, brought from the country their wives, their chil. 
dren, their moveables, and all their effects, after which 
they pulled down their houſes, and even carried off the tim. 
ber of them. With regard to the cattle of all kinds, they 


conveyed them into the iſland of Eubcea, and the neigh. 


bouring iſles. However, they were deeply afflifted at the fad 
and precipitate migration, and it even forced tears from their 
eyes. From the time the Perſians left this country, that is, 


: for near fifty years, they had enjoyed the ſweets of peace, 


wholly employed in cultivating their lands, and feeding | 
their flocks. But now (ſad fate of war!) they were obliged 
to abandon every thing. They took up their habitations in 

the city, as conveniently as they could in the midſt of ſuch 


confuſion; retiring either to their relations or friends; and 


N ſome vithdrew even to che e and other public 


places. 
In the mean time the Lacedæmonians, N ſet out upon 


- their march, entered the country, and encamped at CEnoe, 


which is the firſt fortreſs towards Bœotia. They employed | 
a long time in preparing the attack, and raiſing the batteries; 
ſor which reaſon complaints were made againſt. Archida: 
mus, as if he carried on the war indolently, becauſe he had 
not approved of it. He was accuſed of being too flow in 
his marches, and of encamping too long near Corinth. 
He was alſo charged with having been too dilatory in raiſ- 
ing the army, and having deſired to give the Athenians 
opportunity to carry off all their effects out of the country; 
whereas (they ſaid) had he marched ſpeedily into it, all they 
had might have been plundered and deſtroyed. His deſign, 


bowever, was to engage the Athenians, by theſe delays, to 


PERSIANS AND GRECIANS. 
agree to an accommodation, and to prevent a rupture, the 
conſequences of which he foreſaw would be pernicious to 


all Greece. Finding, after making ſeveral aſſaults, that it 


would be impoſſible for him to take the city, he raiſed the 


ſege, and entered Attica in the midſt of the harveſt. Hav- 


ing laid waſte the whole country, he advanced as far as 
Acharnz, one of the greateſt towns near Athens, and but 


teen hundred paces from the city, He there pitched his 


camps in hopes that the Athenians, exaſperated to ſee him 


advanced fo near, would ſally out to defend their country, 


and give him an opportunity of coming to a battle. 
It was indeed a great mortification to the Athenians, 


(haughty and imperious) to be braved and inſulted in this 
manner by an enemy, whom they did not think ſuperior to 


themſelves in courage. They were eye-witneſſes of the 
dreadful havoc made of their lands, and ſaw all their houſes 


and farms in a blaze. This ſad ſpectacle was now ſo ſhock- 


ing, that they could not bear it any longer, and therefore 
demanded fiercely to be led out againſt the Lacedæmonians, 


de the conſequence what it would. Pericles ſaw plainly, 


that the Athenians would thereby hazard every thing, and 


expoſe their city to certain deſtruction, ſhould they march 


out to engage, under the walls of their city, an army of ſixty 


thouſand fighting men, compoſed of the choiceſt troops at 
that time in Bœotia and Peloponneſus. Beſides, he had 


made it his chief maxim, to ſpare the blood of the citizens, 


fince that was an irreparable loſs. Purſuing inflexibly 
therefore the plan he bad laid down, and ſtudious of nothing 


but how he might check the impatience and ardour of the 


Athenians, he was particularly careful not to aſſemble either 


the ſenate or the people; leſt they ſhould form ſome fatal 


reſolution, in ſpite of all the oppoſition in his power. His 


friends uſed all the entreaties imaginable, to make him 


change his conduct. His enemies, on the other fide, en- 


deavoured to ſtagger him by their menaces and ſlanderous 


diſcourſes. They ſtrove to roufe him by ſongs and ſatires, 


in which they aſperſed him as a man of a cowardly, inſen- 


lible caſt of mind, who baſely gave up his country to the 


word of the enemy. But no man ſhowed ſo much rancour 
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againſt Pericles as * Cleon. He was the ſon of a curriet, 
and alſo followed that trade. He had raiſed himſelf by 
faction, and probably by a ſpecies of merit which thoſe 


muſt poſſeſs who would riſe in popular governments. He 


had a thundering, and at the ſame time a ſpecious voice; and 
beſides he poſſeſſed, in a wonderful manner, the art of gain. 


ing the people, and bringing them vver to his intereſt, It 
was he who enacted a law, that the three oli (not two as be. 
fore) ſhould be given to each of the fix thouſand judges, 
The characteriſtics which more immediately diftinguiſhed 
him were, an inſupportably vain opinion of his own abili. 


ties, a ridiculous perſuaſion of his uncommon merit; anda 


| boldneſs of ſpeech, which he carried to ſo high a pitch of 


inſolence, as to ſpare no man. But none of theſe thing 


could move Pericles T. His great ſtrength of mind raiſed 
him above low, vulgar clamours. Like a good pilot in a 


raging ſtorm, who after he has given out the proper orders, 
and taken all the precautions neceſſary, is ſtudious of no- 


| thing but how to make the beſt uſe of his art, without ſuffer. 


ing himſelf to be moved by the tears and entreaties of thoſe 


whom fear has diſtratted; Pericles, in hike manner, after 


having put the city in a good poſture of defence, and poſted 
guards in all places to prevent a ſurpriſe, followed thoſe 
counſels which his prudence ſuggeſted, entirely regardleſs of 
the complaints, the taunts, and licentious diſcourſes of the 
citizens; from a firm perſuaſion, that he knew much better 


than they in what manner they were to be governed. "lt - 

then appeared evidently, ſays Plutarch, that Pericles was | 
| abſolute maſter of the minds of the Athenians, ſince he pre- 
vailed ſo far (at ſuch a juncture as this) I as to keep them 

from ſallying out of the city, as if he had kept the keys of the 
city in his own poſſeſſion; and fixed, on their arms, the ſeal 
ol his authority, to forbid their making uſe of them. Things 
happened exattly as Pericles had foretold; for the enemy, 
finding the Athenians were determined not to ſtir out of their 


1 Plut. An Seni ger. fit reſp. p. 784. 


* It is he whom Ariſtophanes has lnverghed ſo much againſt, 3 in ſeyeral of 
his co medies. 


= Spernendis rumoribus validus. Tacir. 
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city, and having advice that the enemy's fleet carried fire 
and ſword into their territories, they raiſed their camp, and, 
after making dreadful havoc in the whole country, through 


which they marched, they returned t to n Ran and 


retired to their ſeveral homes. 
It might here be aſked, why Pericles ated, on this occa- 


ſion, in a quite different manner from what Themiſtocles 
had done about fifty years before, when, at Xerxes's ap- 


proach, he made the Athenians march out of their city, and 


abandon it to the enemy. But a little reflection will ſhow | 
that the circumſtances differed widely. Themiſtocles be- 


ing invaded by all the forces of the Eaſt, juſtly concluded 


that it would be impoſſible for him to withſtand in a ſingle 
city, thoſe millions of Barbarians who would have poured | 
upon it like a deluge, and deprived him of all hopes of 
being ſuccoured by his allies. This is the reaſon given 


by Cicero. Fludtum enim totius Barbariæ ferre urbs una 


non poterat. It was therefore prudent in him to retire for 
ſometime, and to let the confuſed multitude of Barbarians 

conſume and deſtroy one another. But Pericles was not 
engaged in ſo formidable and oppreſſive a war. The odds 
were not very great, and he foreſaw it would allow him time 
to breathe. Thus, like a judicious man and an able politi- 

cian, he kept cloſe in Athens, and could not be moved 


either by the remonſtrances or murmurs of the citizens. 
9 Cicero, writing to his friend Atticus, condemns abſolute- 


1y the reſolution which Pompey formed and executed, to 


abandon Rome to Cæſar, whereas he ought, in imitation 


of Pericles, to have ſhut himſelf up in it with the ſenate, the 
magiſtrates, and the worthieſt ol the citizens sho had declar- 
ed i in his favour. | 


After the Lacedæmonians w were retired, the Athenians 
put troops into all the important poſts both by ſea and land, 


purſuant to the plan they intended to follow as long as the 
War continued. They alſo came to a reſolution, to keep al- 
ways a thouſand talents in reſerve*, and a hundred galleys, 
and never to uſe them, except the —— ſhould invade 


0 Lib. vii. Epiſt. 11. 
* Three millions. 
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HISTORY OF THE 


Attica by ſea; at the ſame time making it death for any 
man to propoſe the employing them any other way. 


The galleys which had been ſent into Peloponneſus made 


dreadful havoc there, which conſoled the Athenians, in 
ſome meaſure, for the loſſes they had ſuſtained. One day as 
the forces were going on board, and Pericles was entering his 


i own ſhip, a ſudden and total eclipſe of the ſun enſued, and 


the earth was overſpread with the deepeſt gloom. This 


phænomenon filled the minds of the Athenians with the 


utmoſt terror, ſuperſtition, and the ignorance of natural 
cauſes, making them conſider ſuch events as fatal omens. 
Pericles ſeeing the pilot who was on board his ſhip aſtoniſh. 
ed, and incapable of managing the helm, threw his cloak 
over his face, and aſked him whether he ſaw: the pilot 


_ anſwering, that the cloak took away all objects from his 


ſight; Pericles then gave him to underſtand, that a like 


_ cauſe, viz. the interpoſition of the vaſt body of the moon 
between his eyes and the . ee his e its 


ſplendor. 
y The firſt year of the war rial; Peloponneſus biſng 5 now 


elapſed, the Athenians, during the winter, ſolemnized pub. 
lic funerals, according to ancient cuſtom (a praftice truly 
humane, and expreſſive of ajuſt gratitude) in honour of thoſe 
| who had loſt their lives in that campaign, a ceremony they 
obſerved during the whole courſe of that war. For this 
purpoſe they ſet up, three days before, a tent, in which the 
bones of the deceaſed citizens were expoſed, and every per- 


ſon ſtrewed flowers, incenſe, perfumes, and things of the 


| fame kind upon thoſe remains. They afterwards were put 


on a kind of chariots, in coffins made of cypreſs wood, every 


tribe having its particular: coffin and chariot ; but in one 

ol the latter a large empty * coffin was carried, in honour of 

_ thoſe whole bodies had not been found. 
marched with a grave, majeſtic, and religious pomp ; a great | 
number of inhabitants, both citizens and foreigners, aſſiſted 

at this mournful ſolemnity. The relations of the deceaſed | 

_ officers and ſoldiers ſtood weeping at the ſepulchre. Theſe | 


> Thucyd. I. ii. p. 112—1g0. 
Theſe are called Cenotaphis. 


The proceſſion 


; 
= 


PERSIANS AND GRECIANS, 


bones were carried to a public monument, in the fineſt 
ſuburb of the city, called the Ceramicus ; where were bu- 


ried, in all ages, thoſe who loſt their lives in the field, ex- 


cept the warriors of Marathon, who, to immortalize their 
rare valour, were interred in the field of battle. Earth was 


afterwards laid over them, and then 'one of the citizens of 
the greateſt diſtinction pronounced their funeral oration. 
Pericles was now appointed to exerciſe this honourable 


office. When the ceremony was ended, he went from the ſe- 


pulchre to the tribunal, in order to be the better heard, and 


ſpoke the oration, the whole of which Thucydides has 
tranſmitted to us. Whether it was really compoſed by Pe- 
 ricles, or by the hiſtorian, we may afhrm that it is truly 
worthy the reputation of both thoſe great men, as well for 
the noble ſimplicity of the ſtyle, as for the juſt beauty of 
the thoughts, and the greatneſs of the ſentiments which 
| thine in every part of it. 4 After having paid, in ſo ſo- 


lemn a manner, this double tribute of tears and applauſes, 
to the memory of thoſe brave ſoldiers who had ſacrificed 


| their lives to defend the liberties of their country; the pub- 
lic, who did not confine their gratitude to empty ceremo- 
nies and tears, maintained their widows, and all their infant 
orphans. This was a powerful * incentive to animate the 


courage of the citizens; for great men are formed, Where 


merit is beſt rewarded. 


About the cloſe of the ſame campaign, the Athenians « con- 
cluded an alliance with Sitalces, king of the Odryſians in 


Thrace; and, in conſequence of this treaty, his ſon was 
; admitted a citizen of Athens. They alſo made an accom. 
modation with Perdiccas, king of Macedonia, by reſtoring 
him the city of Therm; after which they Joined their 


forces, in order to carry on the war in Chalcis, 


4 Thucyd. I. ii. p. 130. 
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HISTORY OF THE 


Ster II. The Plague makes — Hives in Africa, 
* Pericles is diveſled of the Command. The Lacedæmoni. 
ans addreſs the Per ſians for Aid. Potidæa is talen by 
tie Athenians, Pericles is reſtored to his e 
His Death, and that of Anaxagoras. : 


 . SECOND AND THIRD YEARS OF, THE WAR. 
n . J. the beginning of the ſecond campaign the enemy 
made an incurſion into the country as before, and laid 


5 waſte. But the plague made a much greater devaſtation in 


Athens; the like having never been known. It is related, 
that it began in Ethiopia, whence it deſcended into Egypt, 
from thence ſpread over Lybia, and a great part of Per. 


ſia; and at laſt broke at once, like a flood, upon Athens, 


Thucydides, who himſelf was ſeized with that deadly dif. 
eaſe, has deſcribed very minutely the ſeveral circumſtances 


and ſymptoms of it, in order, ſays he, that a faithful and 
exact relation of this calamity may ſerve as an inſtruction to 


poſterity, in cafe the like ſhould ever happen. * Hippo- 
crates, who was employed to viſit the ſick, has allo deſcribed 
it in a medical, and *Lucretius in a poetical way. This 


peſtilence baffled the utmoſt efforts of art; the moſt robuſt 


conſtitutions were unable to withſtand its attacks; and the 
greateſt care and ſkill of the phyſicians were a feeble help to 
thoſe who were infected. The inſtant a perſon was feized, 
he was ſtruck with deſpair, which quite diſabled him from 


attempting a cure. The aſſiſtance that was given them was 


ineffettual, and proved mortal to all ſuch of their relations 
as had the courage to approach them. The prodigious | 
quantity of baggage, which had been removed out of the 
country into the city, proved very noxious. Moſt of the 


inhabitants, for want of lodging, lived in little cottages, in 


which they could ſcarce breathe, during the raging heat of 


the ſummer, ſo that they were ſeen, either piled one upon the 


other (the dead, as well as thoſe who were dying) or elſe 
crawling through the ſtreets; or lying along by the ſide of 


fountains, to which they had dragged themſelves, to quench 


Thucyd. J. ii. p. 130447. Diod. p. 101, 102. Plut. in Pericl. p. 171. 
5 Lib. ii. 4. 47. | 


+ Epidem. I. iii. 93. 


PERSIANS AND GRECIANS. 
the raging thirſt which conſumed them. The very temples 
were filled with dead bodies, and every part of the city exhi- 
| bited a dreadful image of death; without the leaſt remedy 
for the preſent, or the leaſt hopes with regard to futurity. 
The plague, before it ſpread into Attica, had made wild 
havoc in Perſia. Artaxerxes, who had been informed of 
the mighty reputation of Hippocrates of Cos, the greateſt 
phyſician of that or any other age, cauſed his governors to 


write to him, to invite him into his dominions, in order 


that he might preſcribe to thoſe who were infected. The 
king made him the moſt advantageous offers; ſetting no 
bounds to his rewards on the ſide of intereſt, and, with regard 
_ to honours, promiſing to make him equal with the moſt con- 


ſiderable perſons in his court. The reader has already 
been told, the prodigious regard which was ſhown to the 


Grecian phyſicians in Perſia; and, indeed, was it poſſible 
that ſo uſeful a man as Hippocrates could be too well re- 


warded? However, all the glitter of the Perſian riches and 
_ dignities were not capable to corrupt him; nor ſtifle the 
| hatred and averſion which was become natural to the 


Greeks for the Perſians, ever ſince the latter had invaded 
them. This great phyſician therefore ſent no other anſwer 
but this, that he was free from either wants or deſires : that 


he owed all his care to his fellow-citizens and countrymen ; 35 


and was under no obligation to Barbarians, the declared ene- 


mies of Greece. Kings are not uſed to denials. Artaxerxes, 


therefore, in the higheſt tranſports of rage, ſent to the city 
of Cos, the native place of, Hippocrates, and where he was 


at that time; commanding them to deliver up to him that 


inſolent wretch, in order that he might be brought to con- 
dign puniſhment; and threatening, in caſe, they refuſed, to 
lay waſte their city and iſland in ſuch a manner, that not the 


leaſt footſteps of it ſhould remain. However, the inhabitants 
olf Cos were not under the leaſt terror. They made anſwer, 


that the menaces of Darius and Xerxes had not been able to 
prevail with them to give them earth and water, or to obey 


their orders; that Artaxerxes's threats, would be equally 
MPA, that, let what would be the conſequence, they 


= ' Hippocrai iu kit. 
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HISTORY OF THE 


would never give up their fellow- citizens; and that they 


_ depended on the protection of the gods. 


Hippocrates had ſaid in one of his letters, that he owed 


himſelf entirely to his country. And indeed, the inſtant he 


was ſent for to Athens, he went thither, and did not once 
ſtir out of the city till the plague was quite ceaſed. He de. 


voted himſelf entirely to the ſervice of the ſick; and to 


multiply himſelf, as it were, he ſent ſeveral of his diſciples 


Into all parts of the country ; after having inſtrutted them 


in what manner to treat their patients. The Athenians 


were ſtruck with the deepeſt ſenſe of gratitude for this ge. 
nerous care of Hippocrates. They therefore ordained, by a 
| Public decree, that Hippocrates ſhould be initiated in the 


moſt exalted myſteries, in the ſame manner as Hercules the 


. fon of Jupiter; that a crown of gold ſhould be preſented him 


of the value of a thouſand ftaters*, amounting to five. hun. 


dred piſtoles French money; and that the decree by which 


it was granted him ſhould be read aloud by a herald in the 
public games, on the ſolemn feſtival of Panathenæa: that 


the freedom of the city ſhould be given him, and himſelf be 


maintained, at the public charge, in the Prytaneum all his 
lifetime, in caſe he thought proper : in fine, that the chil. 


dren of all the people of Cos, whoſe city had given birth 
to ſo great a man, might be maintained and brought up in 


Athens, in the ſame manner as if they had been born there. 
In the mean time the enemy having marched into Attica, 


come down towards the coaſt, and advancing ſtill forward, 
laid waſte the whole country. Pericles ſtil} adhering to the | 
maxim he had eſtabliſhed, not to expoſe the ſafety of the 

ſtate to the hazard of a battle, would not fuffer his troops 

to ſally out of the city: however, before the enemy left 


” the plains, he failed to Peloponneſus with a hundred galleys, 


in order to haſten their retreat by his making fo powerful a 


diverſion, and after having made a dreadful havoc, (as he 


| had done the firſt year) he returned into the city. The 


plague was ſtill there as well as in the fleet, and it ſpread 
to thoſe troops that were beſieging Potidæa. 


* The Attic ſtater was a geld coin weighing two drachms, Iti is 10 the 
original Een XINMο , 


'PERSIANS AND GRECIANS. 


The campaign being thus ended, the Athenians, who ſaw 
their country depopulated by two great ſcourges, war and 
| peſtilence, began to deſpond, and to murmur againſt Peri- 
cles; conſidering him as the author of all their calamities, 
as he had involved them in that fatal war. 'They then ſent 

a deputation to Lacedzmonia, to obtain, if poſlible, an ac- 
commodation by ſome means or other, firmly reſolved to 


make whatever conceſſions ſhould be demanded of them: 


however, the ambaſſadors returned back without being able 
to obtain any terms. Complaints and murmurs now broke 
out a freſh, and the whole city was in ſuch a trouble and 


confuſion, as ſeemed to prognoſticate the worſt of evils. 


Pericles, in the midſt of this univerſal conſternation, could 
not forbear aſſembling the people; and endeavoured to 


ſoften, and at the ſame time to encourage them, by juſti- 


fying himſelf, 4+ The reaſons,” ſays he, which determined 
von to undertake this war, and which you approved at that 
time, are ſtill the ſame; and are not changed by the altera- 
tion of circumſtances, which neither you nor myſelf could 


foreſee. Had it been left to your option to make choice 
of peace or war, the former would certainly have been the 
more eligible: but as there was no other means for pre- 


| ferving your liberty, but by drawing the ſword, was it poſ- 


fible for you to heſitate ? If we are citizens who truly love 


our country, will our private misfortunes make us neglect 
the common welfare of the ſtate? Every man feels the 
evil which afflicts him, becauſe it is preſent; but no one is 
ſenſible of the good which will reſult from it, becauſe it 


is not come. Have you forgot the ſtrength and grandeur 


of your empire ? Of the two parts which form this globe 
of ours, viz. the land and ſea, you have abſolute poſſeſſion 


of the latter; and no king, or any other power, is able to op- 
poſe your fleets. It is now your duty to preſerve this glory 
and this empire, or to reſign it for ever. Be not therefore 
grieved becauſe you are deprived of a few country-houſes 


and gardens, which ought to be conſidered no otherwiſe 


| — as the frame of the picture, though you would ſeem to 
make them the picture itſelf. Conſider that if you do but 


preſerve your liberty, you will eaſily recover them; but 
that ſhould you ſuffer yourſelves to be deprived of this 
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HISTORY OF THE 
bleſſing, you will loſe every valuable poſſeſſion with it. 
Don't ſhow leſs generoſity than your anceſtors, who, for the 
ſake of preſerving it, abandoned even their city ; and who, 
though they had not inherited ſuch a glory from their an- 
ceſtors, yet ſuffered the worſt of evils, and engaged in the 
moſt perilous enterpriſes, to tranſmit it to you. I will con. 
feſs that your preſent calamities are exceedingly grievous, 
and I myſelf am duly ſenſible, and deeply afflicted for them. 

But is it juſt in you to exclaim againſt your general, merely 
for an accident that was not to be diverted by all the pru- 
dence of man; and to make him refponſible for an event, 
in which he bas not the leaſt concern? We muſt fubmit pa- 
tiently to thoſe evils which Heaven inflifts upon us, and 
vigorouſly oppoſe ſuch as ariſe from our fellowZereatures, 
As to the hatred and jealouſy which attend on _ pro- 
perity, they are the nſual lot of all who'believe themſelves 
worthy of commanding. However, hatred: and envy are 

not long lived, but the glory that accompanies exalted ac- 
tions is immortal. | Revolve therefore perpetually: in your 
minds, how ſhanieful' and ignominious it is for men to 
bow the neck to their enemies, and how glorious it is to tri- 
umph over them; and then, animated. by this double re- 
flection, march on to danger with j joy and intrepidity, and 
do not crouch ſo tamely in vain t6 the Lacedæmonians; And 
call to mind that thoſe who diſplay the greateſt bravery and 
reſolution in dangers, ene! the moſt” Reb! 1 525 5 

plauſq . 626d te 3096-5; 
The motives of bono ind fame, the remembrance of the 
great actions of their anceſtors, the ſoothing title of ſove- 
reigns of Greece, and above all, the jealouſy of Sparta, the : 
ancient and perpetual rival of Athens, were the uſual mo- 
tives which Pericles employed to influence and animate the 
Athenians, and had hitherto never failed of ſucceſs. . But 
on this occaſion, the ſenſe of the preſent evils prevailed 
over every other conſideration, and ſtifled all other thoughts. 
The Athenians indeed did not deſign to ſue to the Lacedæ- 
monians any more for peace, but the ſight and preſence 
only of Pericles was inſupportable to them. They therefore 
| deprived him of the command of the army, and ſentenced 
him to pay a fine, which, Weording: to fene hiſtorians, 
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PERSIANS AND GRECIANS, 
{mounted to fifteen talents“, and, according to others, 
fiſt 
7 = this public diſgrace of Pericles was not to be 
very laſting. The anger of the people was appeaſed by this 
firſt effort, and had ſpent itſelf in this injurious treatment of 
him, as the bee leaves its ſting in the wound. But he was not 
now ſo happy with regard to his domeſtic evils; for, beſides 
his having loſt a great number of his friends and relations 
by the peſtilence, feuds and diviſions had long reigned in his 
family. Xanthippus his eldeſt ſon, who himſelf was ex- 
tremely profuſe, and had married a young wife no leſs ex- 
travagant, conld not bear his father's'exatt economy, who 
allowed him but a very ſmall ſum for his pleaſures. This 
made him borrow money in his father's name. When the 
lender demanded his debt of Pericles, he not only refuſed 
to pay, but even proſecuted him for it. Xanthippus was 
ſo enraged, that he inveighed in the moſt heinous terms 
againſt his father, exclaiming againſt him in all places, and 
ridiculling openly, the aſſemblies he held at bis houſe, and 
his conference with the Sophiſts. He did not know that 
a ſon; though treated unjuſtly, (which was far otherwiſe irn 
his cafe) ought to ſubmit patiently to the injuſtice of his 
father," as a citizen is obliged to ſuffer that of his country. 
Tue plague carried off Xanthippus. At the ſame time 
Pericles loſt his ſiſter, with many of his relations and beſt 
8 friends, whoſe aſſiſtance he moſt wanted in the àdminiſtra- 
tion. But he did not ſink under theſe loſſes; his ſtrength 
of mind was not ſhaken by them; and he was not ſeen to 
weep or ſhow the uſual marks of ſorrow'at the grave of 
afy of his relations, till the death of Paralus, the . laſt of 
his legitimate children. That rude ſtroke quite amazed 
him, though he did his utmoſt to preſerve his uſual tran- 
quillity, and not ſhow any outward ſymptoms of ſorrow. 
But when he was to put the crown of flowers upon the head 
of his dead ſon, he could not ſupport the cruel ſpettacle, nor 
ſtifle the tranſports of his grief, which forced its n in. 
cries, in ſobs, and aflood of tear. alte 
Pericles, miſled by the principlet of a Falſe philoſophy, 
imagined, that bewailing the death of his relations and chil 


-® Fifteen or fifty thouſand French crowns, 
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| HISTORY OF THE 
dren would betray. a weakneſs that no way ſuited the 
greatneſs of ſoul he had ever ſhown; and that on this oc. 
caſion, the ſenſibility of the father would. ſully the glory of 
the conqueror. Exceeding error, childiſh illuſion, hae 


either makes heroiſm conſiſt in wild and ſavage cruelty ; or 


leaving the ſame grief and confuſion in the mind, 3 a 


vain outſide of conſtancy and refolution merely to be ad. 


mired, But does martial bravery extinguiſh nature? Is a 


man dead to all humane ſentiments, becauſe. he makes a 


conſiderable figure in the ſtate? Antoninus the emperor 
had a much juſter way of. thinking, when on. occaſion of 


Marcus Aurelius's lamenting the death of the perſon who 


had brought him up, he ſaid; * Suffer him to be a man, 


for —— mann, nor ae renders us inſen. 
ſible. 
Fickleneſs and ebend were the prevailing Fe 
of the Athenians; and as theſe carried them on a ſudden to 


the greateſt exceſſes, they ſoon brought them back again 


within the bounds of moderation and gentleneſs. It was 
not long before they repented the injury they had done Pe. 
ricles, and earneſtly wiſhed to ſee him again in their aſſem. 
blies. By dint of ſuffering, they began to bear patiently 
their domeſtic misfortunes, and to be fired more and more 


with a zeal for their country's glory; and in their ardour 
for reinſtating its affairs, they did not know any perſon 


more Capable than Pericles of the adminiſtration. Pericles, 
at that time, never ſtirred out of his houſe, and was in the 
_ utmoſt grief for the loſs he had ſuſtained. However, Al- 


cibiades and the reſt of his friends entreated him to go 
abroad, and ſhow himſelf in public. The people aſked him 


Pardon for their ungrateful uſage of him; and Pericles, 


moved with their entreaties, and perſuaded that it did not 


become a good man to harbour the leaſt reſentment again 
his country, reſumed the government, 


About the end of the ſecond campaign, ſome ambaſſadors 
had ſet out from Lacedæmon, in order to ſolicit the king of 


Perſia's alliance, and engage him to furniſh a ſum of money 
for maintaining the fleet: this reflected great ignominy on 


unit ili ut homo fit neque enim vel philoſophia vel ark oli affedtuie 
Jo: Lario, in vit. Antonini Pii. 


PERSIANS AND GRECIANS. 
the Lacedæmonians, who called themſelves the deliverers 
of Greece, ſince they thereby retracted or ſullied the gla- 


tious actions they had formerly achieved in her defence 
againſt Perſia. They went by the way of Thrace, in order 


to diſengage, if poſſible, Sitalces from the alliance of the 


Athenians, and prevail with him to ſuccour Potidæa. But 
they here met with ſome Athenian ambaſſadors, who cauſed 


them to be arreſted as diſturbers of the public peace, and af- 


terwards to be ſent to Athens, where, without ſuffering them 
to be heard, they were put to death the ſame day; and their 


bodies thrown into the open fields, by way of repriſal on the 


| Lacedzmonians, who treated all who were not of their 


party in the ſame inhuman manner. It is ſcarce poſſible to 


conceive how two cities, which, a little before, were fo 
ſtrongly united, and ought to have ſhown a mutual civility 
and forbearance for each other, could contract fo inveterate 
a; hatred, and break into fuch cruel acts of violence, as 


infringe all the laws of war, humanity, and. nations; and 
prompted them to exercife: greater cruelties upon one ano- 


ther, than if they had been at war with Barbarians. 


_  Potidzahad now been beſieged almoſt three years; a p 
| the inhabitants, reduced to extremities,and 1 in fuch want of. 


proviſions that ſome fed on human fleſh, and not expecting 
any fuccours from the Peloponneſians, whoſe attempts in 
Attica had all proved abortive, ſurrendered on conditions. 
The circumſtances which made the Athenians treat them 
with lenity were, the ſeverity of the weather, which exceed- 


3 ingly. annoyed the beſiegers; and the prodigious expence 


of the ſiege, which had already coſt* two thouſand talents +. 


They therefore came out of the city with their wives and 
children, as well citizens as foreigners, with each but one 


ſuit, of clothes, and the women two, and only a little mo- 
ney to carry them home. The Athenians blamed their ge- 
nerals for granting this capitulation without their order; 
becauſe otherwiſe, as the citizens Were reduced to the ut- 


»The army which beſieged Potidza conſiſted of three thouſand men, ex- 


eluſive of the fixteen hundred who had been ſent under the command of Phor- 


mio. Every ſoldier received (daily) two drachms, or twenty pence, (French) 
for maſter and men, and thoſe of the nere! had the ſame pay. TMUCYD. | 


I. i iii. P+ 10. 


1 Six millions, | 
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HISTORY OF THE 


moſt extremities, they would have ſurrendered at diſcretion, 
They ſent a colony thither. | 
- "The firſt thing Pericles did, after his being re-elefted 


43575 C. generaliſſimo, was to propoſe the abrogating of that law, 
which he himſelf had cauſed to be enacted, againſt baſtards 


when there were legitimate children. It declared, that 
ſuch only ſhould be conſidered as true and legitimate Athe. 
nians, whoſe fathers and mothers were both natives of 
Athens; and it had been executed juſt before with the'ut- 
moſt rigour. For the “ king of Egypt having ſent to Athens 


a preſent of forty thouſand meaſures of corn, to be diſtribut. 
ed among the people, the baſtards, on account of this-new 
law, were involved in a'thouſand difficulties, till then un. 


practiſed, and which had not been ſo much as thought of. 


Near five thouſand of them were condemned and ſold: as 
laves, whilſt fourteen thouſand and forty citizens were con-. 
firmed in their privileges, and recogniſed as true Athenians, 
It was thought very ſtrange, that the author and promoter of 


this law ſhould-himſelf deſire to have it repealed. But the 
Athenians were moved to- compaſſion at the domeſtic cala- 
mities of Pericles; ſo that they permitted him to enter his 


baſtard, in his own name, in the” regiſter of the Citizens of | 


his tribe. EH, 
A little after bs himſelf : was infected wank his elke, 


Being extremely ill, and ready to breathe his laſt, the prin- 


cipal citizens, and ſuch of his friends as had not forſaken 
him, diſcourſing together in his bed- chamber about his rare 
merit, they ran over his exploits, and computed the number 
of his victories; for whilſt he was generaliſſimo of the 


Athenians, he had erected for the glory of - their city nine 


trophies, in memory of as many battles gained: by him. 
They did not imagine that Pericles heard what they were 


ſaying, becauſe he ſeemed to have loſt his ſenſes; but it was 


far otherwiſe, for not a ſingle word of their diſcourſe had 


. him; ; "OOF breaking” Oy" from his ſilence, 


83 . 3514 ” £234 NY Wh 


* Plutarch Joes not name : this wg Perhaps. it was an ſon to.Pſam- | 


metichus king of Lybia, who had cauſed part of the Egyptians te take up 


arms againſt Artaxerxes, and to whom, the Athenians, above thirty years bo. | 


$ore, had ſent ſuccours gainſt the Perlians. Tuucyo, 1. 4. p. 68. W 
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PERSTANS AND GRECIANS. 
« am ſurpriſed,” ſays he, that you ſhould treaſure up 
ſo well in your memories, and extol ſo highly a ſeries of 
actions, in which fortune had fo great a ſhare, and which are 


common to me, with ſo many other generals; and at the 


ſame time ſhould forget the moſt glorious circumſtance in 
my life; J mean, my never having cauſed a jingle citizen to 
put on mourning.” Excellent words! which very few in 
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high ſtations can declare with truth. The Athenians were 


deeply afflicted at his death. | 
-'FThe reader has doubtleſs obſerved, "TROY a, has hi 
aid of Pericles, that in him were united moſt qualities which 


conſtitute the great man; as thoſe of the admiral, by his 


great kill in naval affairs; of the great captain, by his con- 


queſts and victories; of the high-treaſurer, by the excellent 


order in which he put the finances; of the great politi- 
cian, by the extent and juſtneſs of his views, by his elo- 
quence in public, deliberations, and by the dexterity and 
_ addreſs with which he tranſacted affairs; of a miniſter of 
ſtate, by the methods: he employed to increaſe trade and 


promote the arts in general: in fine, of father of his country, 


by the happineſs he procured to every individual, and which 


he always had in n as tlie true 8 and end of his admi- 
niſtration. | | 


But I muſt not omit ds cane whiah was s pe- | 


cular to him. He acted with ſo much wiſdom, moderation, 


| diſintereſtedneſs, and zeal for the public good; he diſco- 


vered, in all things, ſo great a ſuperiority of talents, and 


gave ſo exalted an idea of his experience, capacity, and 


integrity, that he acquired the confidence of all the Athe- 


nians; and fixed (in his own favour) during forty years that 
he Hoeren the Athenians, their natural fickleneſs and in- 


conſtancy. He ſuppreſſed that jealouſy, which an extreme 


fondneſs for liberty had made them entertain againſt all citi- 


Zens diſtinguiſhed by their merit and great authority. But 


the moſt ſurpriſing circumſtance is, he gained this great 
aſcendant merely by perſuaſion, without employing force, 
mean artifices, or any of thoſe arts which a mean politician 
excuſes in himſelf, upon the ſpecious pretence, that the 
neceſſity of the public affairs, and reaſons of ſtate make 
them neceſſary, 
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HISTORY OF THE 
„ Anaxagoras died the ſame year as Pericles. Plutarch 


relates a circumſtance concerning him, that happened ſome 
I time before, which muſt not be omitted. He ſays, that 
i chic philoſopher, who had voluntarily reduced himſelf to 
11 exceſſive poverty, in order that he might have the greater 


teiſure to purſue his ſtudies, finding himſelf neglected, in 


his old age, by Pericles, who, in the multiplicity of the 
public affairs, had not always time to think of him; * wrap. 


| ped his cloak about his head, and threw himſelf on the 
ground, in the fixed reſolution to ſtarve himſelf. Pericles, 


hearing of this accidentally, ran with the utmoſt haſte to 
the philoſopher's houſe, in the deepeſt affliftion. He con- 


jured him, in the ſtrongeſt and moſt moving terms, not to 
throw his life away; adding, that it was not Anaxagoras but 
himſelf that was to be lamented, if he was fo unfortunate 


as to loſe ſo wiſe and faithful a friend; one who was ſo ca. 

pable of giving him wholeſome counſels, with regard to the 
preſſing occaſions of the ſtate. Anaxagoras then uncovering 

a little his head, ſpoke thus to him: « Pericles, thoſe who 


uſe a lamp, take care to feed it with oil.” This was a gentle, 
and, at the ſame time a ſtrong and piercing reproach. Pe- 


ricles ought to have ſupplied his wants unaſked. Many 0 


lamps are extinguiſhed in this manner in a country, by the 


| criminal negligence of thoſe who _ to * * 


Sror. III. The Lacedemonians befiege Frog Mitylmei 1 


taken by the Athenians. Platea ſurrenders. 11 Plague 
Fas: out again in Athens. 


| FOURTH AND FIFTH YEARS OF THE WAR. 
«PN = HE moſt memorable tranſaction of the following 


Re: as c. 1 years was the fiege of Platæa by the Lacedæmoni- 
428, ans. This was one of the moſt famous ſieges in antiquity, on 


account of the vigorous efforts of both parties; but eſpeci- 


wy for the glorious reſiſtance made by the . and 


7 Flut: in Pericl. p. 162. 
» Thucyd. 1. ii. p. 147151. Diod. I. xxii. p. 40 10g. 


21 was the cuſtom for thoſe to cover their heads with their cloaks, who 
| werereduced to deſpait, and reſolved 10 die. CR 
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PERSIANS AND GRECIANS 
their bold and induſtrious ſtratagem, by which ſeveral of 
them got out of the city, and by that means eſcaped the 
fury of the enemy. The Lacedzmonians beſieged this 


place in the beginning of the third campaign. As ſoon as | 


they had pitched their camp round the city, in order to lay 
waſte the places adjacent to it, the Platzans ſent ſome de- 


uties to Archidamus, who commanded on that occaſion, to 


repreſent, that he could not attack them with the leaſt ſhadow 


of juſtice, becauſe that, after the famous battle -of Platza, 
Pauſanias, the Grecian general, offering up a ſacrifice in 
their city to Jupiter the deliverer, in preſence of all the 3 


allies, had given them their freedom to reward their valour 
and zeal; and, therefore, that they eught not to be diſturb. 


ed in the enjoyment of their liberties, ſince it had been 


granted them by a Lacedzmonian. Archidamus anſwered, 
that their demand would be very reaſonable, had they not 
joined with the Athenians, - the profeſſed enemies to the 


liberty of Greece; but that, if they would diſengage them- 
ſelves from their preſent alliance, or at leaſt remain neuter, 
they then ſhould be left in the full enjoyment of their privi- 
leges. The deputies replied that they could not poſſibly 
come to any agreement, without firſt ſending to Athens, 
whither their wives and children were retired. The Lace. 
dæmonians permitted them to ſend thither ; when the Athe- 


nians promiſing ſolemnly to ſuccour them to the utmoſt of 


their power, the Platzans reſolved to ſuffer the laſt extre- 


mities rather than ſurrender; and accordingly they infozz 
ed the Lacedæmonians, from their walls, that they r 
not comply with what was deſired. EE INE 8 

Archidamus then, after calling upon the gods to WWS 
that he did not firſt infringe the alliance, and was not the 


cauſe of the calamities which might befal the Platæans, for ; 
having refuſed the juſt and reaſonable conditions offered 


them, prepared for the ſiege. He ſurrounded the city with 
acircumyallation of trees, which were laid long-ways, very 


cloſe together, with their boughs interwoven, and turned 
towards the city, to prevent any perſon from going out 
of it. He afterwards threw up a platform to ſet the batteries 


on; in hopes that, as ſo many hands were employed, they 


ſhould ſoon take the city. He therefore cauſed trees to be 
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' HISTORY OF THE 


felled on mount Cithæron, and interwove them with faſcines, 1 
in order to ſupport the terraſs on all ſides; he then threw | 


into it wood, earth, and ſtones; in a word, whatever could 


help to fill it up. The whole army worked night and day, 
without the leaſt intermiſſion, during ſeventy days; one 

| half of the ſoldiers ht themſelves whilſt the reſt were 
at work. | 


The beſieged obforving: that the work began to riſe, they 
throw” up a wooden wall upon the walls of the city oppoſite 
to the platform, in order that they might always out-top the 
beſiegers; and filled the hollow of this wooden wall with the 
bricks they took from the rubbiſh of the neighbouring 


houſes; ſo that the wall of timber ſerved, in a manner, as 
a defence to keep the wall from: falling as it was carrying 


up. It was covered, on the outſide, with hides both raw and 
dry, in order to ſhelter the works and the workmen from 


the fires. diſcharged: againſt it. In Proportion as it roſe, _ 
the platform was raiſed alſo, which in this manner was car. 


ried to a great height. But the beſieged made a hole in the 


oppoſite wall, in order to carry off the earth that ſuſtained the 
platform; which the beliegers perceiving, they put large 
panniers filled with mortar in the place of the earth which 
had been removed, becauſe theſe could not be ſo eaſily car- 
ried off, The beſieged therefore, finding their firſt ſtratagem 
defeated, made a mine under ground as far as the platform, i in 
order to ſhelter themſelves, and to remove from it the earth 
and other materials of which it was compoſed, and which 
they gave from hand to hand as far as the city. The be- 
ſiegets were a conſiderable time without perceiving this, till 
at Jaſt they found that their work did not go forward, and 


that the more earth they laid on, the weaker it grew. But the 


beſieged judging that the ſuperiority of numbers would at 


length prevail, without. amuſing themſelves any longer at 
this work, or carrying the wall higher on the ſide towards 


the battery, they contented themſelves with building ano- 


ther within; in the form of a half-moon, both ends of, which 


joined to the wall, in order that the beſieged might retire 
behind it when the firſt wall ſhould be forced ; wg: ſo oblige 
the enen to make trefh works, 2 


 PERSIANS AND. GRECIANS. 
In the mean time the beſiegers having ſet up their ma- 


chines (doubtleſs after they had filled up the ditch; though 


Thucydides does not ſay this) ſhook the city wall in a very 


terrible manner, which, though it alarmed the citizens very 


much, did not however diſcourage them. They employed 


every art that. fortification could ſuggeſt againſt the enemy's 


batteries. They prevented the effect of the battering-rams, 
by ropes; * which turned aſide their ſtrokes. They alſo em- 
ployed another artifice; the two ends of a great beam were 


made faſt by long iron chains to two large pieces of timber, - 
| ſupported at due diſtance upon the wall in the nature of a 


balance; ſo that whenever the enemy played their e een 
the beſieged liſted up this beam, and let it fall back on the 


head of the battering - ram, which quite deadened its force, 
| and conſequently made it of no effect. 


The beſiegers finding the attack did not go on * 


fully, and that a new. wall was raiſed againſt their platform, 
deſpaired of being able to ſtorm the place, and therefore 


changed tlie ſiege into a blockade. However, they firſt en- 
deavoured to ſet fire to it, imagining that the town might 
eaſily be burnt down, as it was ſo ſmall, whenever a ſtrong 
wind ſhould riſe; for they employed all the artiſices imagin- 
able, to make themſelves maſters of it as ſoon as poſſible, and 
with. little expence. They, therefore threw faſcines into the 
intervals between the walls of the city and the intrenchment 


with which they had ſurrounded them; and filled theſe in- 
tervals in a very little time, becauſe of the multitude of 
bands employed by them; in order to ſet fire, at the ſame 


time, to different parts of the city. They then lighted the fire 
with pitch and ſulphur, which in a moment made ſuch a 


prodigious blaze, that the like was never ſeen. This inven- 
tion was very near carrying the city, which had baffled all 
others; for the beſieged could not make head at once againſt 
the fire and the enemy in ſeveral parts of the town; and 


had the weather favoured the beſiegers, as they flattered 


themſelves it would, it had certainly been taken; but hiſtory | 


The end (downward) of theſe ropes formed a variety of ſlip-knots, with 


which they catched the head of the e which they raiſed up by | 


the help of the machine, | 
A 
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HISTORY OF THE 

informs us, that an exceeding heavy: rain fell, which Extin.. 
guiſhed the fire. 
This laſt effort of the beſtegere having been deformed: ay 
fucceſsfully as all the reſt, they now turned the ſiege into 
a blockade, and ſurrounded the city with a brick wall, 
ſtrengthened on each fide with a deep foſſe. The whole 
army was engaged ſucceſſively in this work, and when it 
was finiſhed they left a guard over half of it; the Bœotians 
offering to guard the reſt, upon which the Lacedzemoniany 
returned to Sparta, about the month of October. There 

were now, in Platæa, but four hundred inhabitants, and 
fourſcore Athenians; with a hundred and ten women to 
dreſs their victuals, ind no other perfon, whether freeman 


or ſlave; all the * en been our to gen Ballen, 1. 1 


ago: +, 

During the campaign, ſome ee were fangs both 
7 by ſea and land, whieh I omit, becauſe of no importance. 
Ihe next ſummer, which was the fourth year of the war, 
a people of Leſbos, the citizens of Methymne excepted, 
reſolved to break their alliance with the Athenians. They 
had deſigned to rebel before the war was declared, but the 
Lacedæmonians would not receive them at that time. The 
citizens of Methymne ſent advice of this to the Athenians, 
aſſuring them, that if an immediate ſuccour was not ſent, the 
iſland would be inevitably-loſt. The affliction of the Athe- 
nians, who had ſuſtained great loffes by the war and the 
_ plague, was greatly increaſed, when news was brought of the 
revolt of ſo conſiderable an iſland, whoſe forces, which were 
quite freſh, would now join the enemy, and reinforce them 
on a ſudden by the addition of a powerful fleet. The Athe- 
nians therefore ſent forty galleys deſigned for Peloponneſus, 
which accordingly failed for Mitylene. The inhabitants, 
though in great conſternation becauſe they were quite un- 
prepared, yet put on an appearance of bravery, and failed 
out of the port with their ſhips; however, being repulſed, 
they propoled an accommodation, which the Athenians 
| liſtened to, from an, apprehenſion. that they were not ſtrong 
enough to reduce the iſland to their allegiance. A ſuſpen- 
ſion of arms was therefore agreed upon, during which the 


— I. 311, p. 17 %. Diod. 1. ab f. 106, 20g. 


PERSIANS AND GRECIANS. » 11 
Mitylenians ent ambaſſadors to Athens. The fear of not 
obtaining their demands, made them ſend others to Lace- 
dæmonia, to deſire ſuccours. This was not ill judged, the 
Athenians ſending them an anſwer which they had no rea- 
fon to interpret in their favour. eee niche 
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The ambaſſadors of Mitylene, after a dangerous voyage, 
being arrived in Lacedæmonia, the Spartans deferred giving | 
them audience, till the ſolemnization of the Olympic games, 

in order chat the allies might hear the complaints they had to 
make. I ſhall repeat their whole fpeech on that octaſibn, as 
may ſerve, at once to give a juſt idea of Thucytides'sNtyle, - 
and of the ſeveral ſtates with regard to the Athenians md 

Idtat it is the cuſtom to uſe deſerters well at firſt; beeatfe of 
the ſervice they do thoſe whom they fly to; but to ftelpile 
them afterwards, as traitors to their country and'friends. 
This is far from being unjuſt, when they have no inducement 

do ſuch a change; when the ſame union ſubſiſts and the fame 
| aids reciprocally granted. But it is far otherwiſe between 

Ins and the Athenians; and we entreat you not to be preju- 

\ | diced againft us, becauſe, after having been treated mildly 

dy the Athenians during the peace, we now renounce their 

alliance when they are unfortunate. For being come hither 

Ido demand admittance into the number of your friends and 

; allies, we ought to begin our own juſtification, by ſhowing 

die juſtice and neceſſity of our procedure; it being impoſſi- 

> | ble for a true friendſhip to be eſtabliſhed between indivi- 

1 duals, or a ſolid alliance between cities, unleſs both are 

BE founded on virtue, and uniformity of principles and ſenti- 

. ments. | J fel” ON. cont | . 

1 ©« To come to the point: the treaty we concluded with 

* the Athenians, was not to enſlave Greece, but to free it from 

the yoke of the Barbarians; and it was concluded after the 
retreat of the Perſians, when you renounced the command. 

We adhered to it with pleaſure, ſo long as the Athenians 
continued to entertain juſt deſigns; but, when we ſaw that 
they diſcontinued the war they were carrying on againſt 

the enemy, merely to oppreſs the allies, we could not but 
ſuſpe& their conduft. And as it was extremely difficult, in 
{o great a diverſity of intereſt and opinions, for all of them 
g 3 —— . _ 
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to continue in ſtribt union; and ſtill harder to make head 
againſt them, when alone, and ſeparated; they have ſubjeti. 
ed, by. inſenſible degrees, all the allies, except the inhabit, 
ants of Chios, and our people; and uſed our own forces for 


/ 


| this end. For, at the ſame time that they left us ſeemingly 


at, Hur liberty, they. obliged, us to follow them; though we 
could no longer rely on their words, and had the ſtrongeſt 
reaſpn to fear the like treatment. And indeed, what proba 


| bility is there, alter their enſlaving all the other. Rates, that 
1685 ſhould now a regard to us only, and admit us upon the 


157 equals, if they may become our maſter. whenever 
leaſe; eſpecially as their power increales,; daily, in 


2 mer as ours leſſens? A mutual fear between, confe, | 


leratss, 15 a ſtrong motive to make an alliance laſting, and : 
t reyent, unjuſt and violent attempts, by its keeping all 
thy Ngs in an equilibrium. Their leaving us the,enjoyment 
of ou our liberties, was merely becauſe they could not intrench 


_ upon t w them by open force, but only by that equity ; and ſpe- 


cious moderation 


288 they have ſhown us. 


Firſt, they pre- 


10 


| tended to prove, from their moderate conduct in regard to 


- ,* 2 


us“ that as we are free, we ſhould not have marched i in con- 


junfiion with them againſt the other allies, had they not 


given t. them juſt grounds for complaint. Secondly by attack- 


ing the weakeſt firſt, and ſubduing them one after another, 


they enabled themſelves, by their ruin, to ſubject the moſt 


powerful without difficulty, 


troops, and were able to make ſome ſtand, they could 1 not ſo 
eaſily have completed their deſigns. Beſides, as we had a 
large fleet, which would ſtrengthen conſiderably whatever 
party we ſhould declare for, this was a check upon them. 
Add to this, that the high regard we have always ſhown for 
their republic, and the endeavours we have uſed to gain 

the favour of thoſe who commanded it, have ſuſpended our 

ruin. But we had been undone, had not this war broke out; 


which the fate of others leaves no room to doubt. 


« What friendſhip then, what laſting alliance can be « con- 
cluded with thoſe who never are friends and allies, but when 


force is employed to make them continue ſuch? For, as 


who at laſt, would be left alone | 
and without ſupport: whereas had they begun by invading 
us, at the time that the allies were poſſeſſed of, all their 
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they were obliged to careſs us during the war, to prevent 
our joining with the enemy ; ; we were conſtrained to treat 
them with the ſame regard in time of peace, to prevent their 
falling upon us. That which love produces 1n other places, 
was with us the effect of fear. It was this circumſtance that 


made an alliance ſubſiſt fome time, which both parties were 


determined to break upon the very firſt favourable occaſion : 
Jet therefore no one accuſe us for the advantage we now 
take. We had not always the ſame opportunity to ſave, as 
they had to ruin us; but were under a neceſlity of waiting 
one, before we could venture to declare ourſelves. 


Such are the motives which now oblige us to ſolicit _ 
your alliance: the equity and juſtice of which appear very 
ſtrong to us, and conſequently call upon us to provide for 
our ſafety: we ſhould have claimed your protection before, 
had you been ſooner inclined to afford it us; for we offered 
ourſelves to you, even before the war broke out: we are now 


come, at the perſuaſion of the Bœotians your allies, to diſ- 


engage ourſelves from the oppreſſors of Greece, and join our 


arms with its defenders ; and to provide for the ſecurity of 
our ſtate, which is now in imminent danger. If any thing 
can be objected to our conduct, it is, our declaring fo preci- 


pitately, with more generoſity than prudence, and without 


having made the leaſt preparations. But this alfo ought to 


engage you to be the more ready in ſuccouring us; that you 


may not loſe the opportunity of protecting the oppreſſed, 


and avenging yourſelves on your enemies. There never 
was a more favourable conjuncture than that which now of- 
fers itſelf; a conjuncture when war and peſtilence have con- 


lumed their forces and exhauſted their treaſure: not to men- 
tion that their fleet is divided, by which means they will not 
be in a condition to reſiſt you, ſhould you invade them at the 


ſame time by ſea and land. For, they either will leave us 


to attack you, and give us an opportunity of ſuccouring 


you; or they will oppoſe us all together, and then you will 


have but half their forces to deal with. | 
For the reſt, let no one imagine that you will expoſe 
yourſelves to dangers for a people incapable of doing you 
ſervice. Our country indeed lies at a conſiderable diſtance 
trom you, but our aid 1s near at hand. For the war will be 
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- HISTORY OF THE 
carried on, not in | Attica, as is ſuppoſed, but in that country 


Whoſe revenues are the ſupport of Attica, and we are not far 


from it. Conſider, alſo, that in abandoning us, you will in. 
creaſe the power of the Athenians by the addition of ours; 


and that no ſtate will then dare to take up arms againſt them. 
But in ſuccouring us you will ſtrengthen yourſelves with a 
fleet which you. ſo much want; you will induce many other 


people, after our example, to join you; and you will take 
off the reproach. caſt upon you, of abandoning. thoſe wha 
have recourſe to your protection, which will be no inconſi- 


ſiderable advantage to you during the courſe. of the war. 


We therefore implore you, in the name of Jupiter 
Olympius, i in:whoſe temple we now are, not to fruſtrate the 
hopes of the Greeks, nor reje& ſuppliants, whoſe preſerva- 
tion may be highly advantageous, and whoſe ruin may be 
infinitely pernicious to you. Show yourſelves ſuch now, 


as the idea entertained of your generoſity, and the extreme 


danger to which we are reduced, may demand; that is, the 


protectors of the afflifted, and the deliverers of Greece.” 
The allies, truck with theſe reaſons, admitted them into 


the alliance of Peloponneſus. An incurſion into the ene- 


my's country was immediately reſolved, and that the allies 
ſhould rendezvous/at Corinth with two thirds. of their forces. 


The Lacedœmonians arrived firſt, and prepared engines for 
_ tranſporting, the ſhips from the gulph af Corinth inte the ſea 
of Athens, in order to invade Attica both by ſea and land. 
The Athenians were no leſs aftive on their fide; but the 


allies, being: employed in their harveſt, and beginning to 


grow weary of the war, were a long time before they met. 


During this interval, the Athenians, who perceived that 


all theſe preparations ware made againſt them, from a ſuppo- 


ſitiotr that they were very weak; to undeceive the world 


and ſhow that they alone were able to ſupport a fleet without 
the aid of Leſbos, put to ſea a fleet of a hundred ſail, which 


they manned with citizens as well as foreigners; not ex- 
empting a ſingle citizen except ſuch only as were obliged to 


ſerve on horſeback, or whoſe revenue amounted to five hun- 
dred meaſures of corn. After having ſhowed themſelves 
| before the Miimus of Corinth, the more to * their 
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Dower, they made deſcents into whatever pon of 'Felopom 
neſus they pleaſed. 


The world never ſaw .a finer fleet. The Athenians 


arded their own country, .and the coaſts of Eubza and 


Salamis with a fleet of a hundred ſhips. They cruiſed 


round Peloponneſus with another fleet of the like number 


of veſſels, without including their fleet before Leſbos and 


other places. The whole amounted to. upwards of two 
hundred and fifty galleys. The expences of this power. 


ful armament entirely exhauſted their treaſure, which had 


been very much drained before by that of the ſiege of Po- 
tidæa. 


a eet, which they no ways expected, returned with the utmoſt 


expedition to their own country, and only ordered forty 


The RG wg greatly kapitel at fo formidable a 


galleys to be fitted up for the ſuccour of Mitylene. The 


_ Athenians had ſent a reinforcement thither, conſiſting of a 


thouſand heavy- armed troops, by whoſe aſſiſtance they made 
a contravallation, with forts in the moſt commodious places 
ſo that it was blocked up, both by ſea and land, in the be- 
ginning of winter. The Athenians were in ſuch great want 


of money for carrying on this ſiege, that they were reduced 
to aſſeſs themſelves, which they had never done before, ae ; 


by this means two hundred “ talents were ſent to it. 


The people of Mitylene being in want of all things, and A. M. 


bavida waited to no purpoſe for the ſuccours which the La- 


cedæmonians had promiſed them, ſurrendered, upon con- 


dition that no perſon ſhould be put to death or impriſoned, 


till the ambaſſadors, whom they ſhould ſend to Athens, were 
returned; and that, in the mean time, the troops ſhould be 
admitted into the city. As ſoon as the Athenians had got 


poſſeſſion of the city, ſuch of the factious Mityleneans as had 


fled to the altars for refuge, were conveyed to Tenedos, and 
afterwards to Athens. There the affair of the Mityleneans 
was debated. As their revolt had greatly exaſperated the 
people, becauſe not preceded by any ill treatment, and it 


ſeemed a mere effect of their hatred for the Athenians, in the 
firſt tranſports of their rage, they reſolved to put all the citi- 


zens to death indiſcriminately, and to make all the women 


* Two hundred thouſand crowns, about g5,000l. ſterling. | 
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and chilllive ſlaves, and immediately they lent a galley to 
put the decree in execution. 
But night gave them leiſure to make different reflections. 


This ſeverity was judged too cruel, and carried farther than 


conſiſted with juſtice. They imagined to themſelves the 
fate of that unhappy city, entirely abandoned to ſlaughter, 
and repented their having involved the innocent with the 


guilty. This ſudden change of the Athenians gave the Mity. 
lenean ambaſſadors ſome little glimmerings of hope; and 
they prevailed fo far with the magiſtrates, as to have the affair 


debated a ſecond time. Cleon, who had ſuggeſted the firſt 
decree, a man of a fiery temper, and who had great authority 
over the people, maintained his opinion with great vehe- 
mence and heat. He repreſented that it was unworthy a 
wiſe government to change with every wind, and to annul 
in the morning what they had decreed the night before; 
and that it was highly important to take an exemplary ven- 


geance of the Mityleneans, in order to awe the reſt of their 


_ allies who were every where ready to revolt. bY 
Diodorus, who had contradifted Cleon in the firſt aſſem- 
bly, now oppoſed his reflettions more ſtrongly than before. 


Aſter deſcribing, in a tender and pathetic manner, the de- 


plorable condition of the Mityleneans, whoſe minds (he 


ſaid) muſt neceſſarily be on the rack, whilſt they were ex- 


pecting a ſentence: that was to determine their fate; he re- 


preſented to the Athenians, that the fame of their mildneſs 


and clemency had always reflected the higheſt honour on 
them, and diſtinguiſhed them glorioufly from all other na- 
tions: he obſerved, that the citizens of Mitylene had been 


drawn involuntarily into the rebellion, a proof of which 


was, their ſurrendering the city to them the inſtant it was in 
their power to do it: they therefore, by this decree, would 
murder their benefactors, and conſequently be both unjuſt 
and ungrateful, in puniſhing the innocent with the guilty. 


He obſerved further, that ſuppoſing the, Mityleneans in ge- 


neral were guilty, it would however be for the intereſt of the 
Athenians to diſſemble, in order that the rigorous puniſh- 
ment they had decreed might not exaſperate the reſt of the 
allies ; and that the beſt way. to put a ſtop to the evil would 


be to cave room for repentance, and not plunge people 
2 


e Send Sas 


az 
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into deſpair, by the abſolute and irrevocable refuſal of a_ 


pardon. His opinion therefore was, that they ſhould exa- 
mine very deliberately the cauſe of thoſe factious Mityle- 


neans who had been brought to Athens, and en all the 


enn 
The aſſembly was very much divided, ſo that Diodorus 


carried it only by a few votes. A ſecond galley was there- 
fore immediately fitted out. It was furniſhed with every | 


thing that might accelerate its courſe ; and the ambaſſadors 


of Mitylene promiſed a great reward to the crew, provided 
they arrived time enough. They therefore did not quit their 


oars, even when they took ſuſtenance, but ate and drank as 


they rowed, and took their reſt alternately ; and very hap- 
pily for them, the wind was favourable, The firſt galley 


had got a day and night's ſai] before them; but as thoſe on 
board carried ill news, they did not make great haſte. Its 
arrival before the city had ſpread the utmoſt conſternation 


in every part of it: but it increaſed infinitely, when the 
decree, by which all the citizens were ſentenced to die, was 
read in a full aſſembly. Nothing was now heard in all 
places but cries and loud laments. The moment that the 


ſentence was going to be put in execution, advice came that 
a ſecond galley was arrived. Immediately the cruel maſ- 
ſacre was ſuſpended. The aſſembly was again convened; 

and the decree, which granted a pardon, was liſtened to with 


ſuch a ſilence and | Joy. as is much eaſter conceived than eXx+ 


preſſed. 
All the factious 5 though upwards of a thou- 
ſand, were put to death. The city was afterwards dif. 


mantled, the ſhips delivered up; and the whole iſland, the 
city ol Methymne excepted, Was divided into three thouſand 


parts or portions, three hundred of which were conſecrated 
to the ſervice of the gods; and the reſt divided. by lot, 
among ſuch Athenians as were ſent thither, to whom the na- 
tives of the country gave a revenue of tWo -* minæ for every 
portion; on which condition they were permitted to keep 


poſleſſion of the iſland, but not as proprietors. The cities 


* The Attic mina was Wen a hundred drachms, that 4s, ay French 
livres, +þ: 1 2 i 
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which bilonged to the Mityleneans on the coall of 4 


were all ſubjected by the Athenians. 
During the winter of the preceding campaign, the ks 


kante of Platæa, having loſt all hopes of ſuccour, and bei 
in the utmoſt want of proviſions, formed a reſolution to 
cut their way through the enemy: but half of them, ſtruck 
with the greatneſs of the danger, and the boldneſs of the en. 
terpriſe, entirely loſt courage when they came to the exe. 
cCution; but the reſt (who. were about two hundred and 
twenty ſoldiers) perſiſted in their reſolution, and En in 
the following manner. 


Before I begin the deſcription of their 1 it will by 


: proper to inform my readers, in what ſenſe I uſe certain ex. 


preſſions I ſhall employ in it. In firittneſs of ſpeech, the 


line or fortification, which is made round a city when be. 


ſieged, to prevent ſallies, is called contravallation ; and that 
which is made to prevent any ſuccours from without, is 
named carcumvallation. Both theſe fortifications were uſed 


in this ſiege; however, for mp lake, I ſhall uſe only 
the former term. 


The contravallation conſiſted of two walls, at ſixteen feet 
diſtance one from the other. The ſpace between the two 


walls being a kind of platform or terraſs, ſeemed to be but | 
one ſingle building, and compoſed a. range of cazerns ot 


barracks, where the ſoldiers had their lodgings. Lofty 
towers were built around it at proper diſtances, extending 
from one wall to the other, in order that they might be able 


to defend themſelves at the ſame time againſt any attack from 
within and without. There was no going from one cazern io 
another without croſſing thoſe towers; and on the top of the 


wall was a parapet on both ſides, where a guard was com- 


monly kept; but in rainy weather, the ſoldiers uſed to ſhel- | 

ter themſelves in the towers, which ſerved in the nature 
ok guard-houſes. Such was the contravallation, on both | 
_ tides of which was a ditch, the earth of which had been i 


employed i in making the bricks of the wall. 


Ihe beſieged firſt took the height of the wall, by count |} 
ing the rows of bricks which compoſed it; and this they 
Ge. at different times, and employed ſeveral men for tha 


Thucyd,. I. iii. p. 4852188, 


S. s-. 2 g. g. SSS 
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. purpoſe, in order that they might not miſtake in the cal- 


culation. This was the eaſier, becauſe as the wall ſtood but 
at a {mall diſtance, every part of it was very ville. * 


then made ladders of a proper length. 


All things being now ready for executing the deſign, the 
| beſieged left the city one night when there was no moon, in 
be midſt of a ſtorm of wind and rain. After croſſing the 
firſt ditch, they drew near to the wall undiſcovered, through 


the darkneſs of the night; not to mention that the noiſe 
made by the rain and wind prevented their being heard. 
They marched at ſome diſtance from one another, to prevent. 


the claſhing of their arms, which were light, in order that 


thoſe who carried them, might be the more active; and one 
of their legs was naked, to keep them from liding ſo eaſily 


in the mire. Thoſe who carried the ladders laid them in the 


ſpace between the towers, where they knew no guard was 


poſted, becauſe it rained. That inſtant twelve men mounted 
the ladders, armed with only a coat of mail and a dagger, 
and marched directly to the towers, ſix on each fide. They 


were followed by ſoldiers armed only with javelins, that 


they might mount the eaſier ; and their ſhields were carried | 


after them to be uſed in the charge. 
When moſt of theſe were got to the top of the wall, they 


were diſcovered. by the falling of a tile, which one of their 


comrades, in taking hold of the parapet, had thrown down. 
The alarm was immediately given from the towers, and the 


whole camp approached the wall without diſcovering the 
_ occaſion of the outcry, from the gloom of the night, and the 


violence of the ſtorm. Beſides which, thoſe who had ſtaid 
behind in the city, beat an alarm at the ſame time in another 


quarter, to make a diverſion; ſo that the enemy did not 


know which way to turn themſelves, and were afraid to quit 


their poſts. But a corps de reſerve, of three hundred men, 


who were kept for any unforeſeen accident that might hap» 
pen, quitted the contravallation, and ran to that part where 


they heard the noiſe; and torches were held up towards 


Thebes, to ſhow that they muſt run that way. But thoſe in 
the city, to render the ſignal of no uſe, made others at the 
lame time in different quarters, having prepared them on the 
wall for that purpoſe. 
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moore or Tin 
In a mean time, thoſe who had mounted firſt having 


poſſeſſed themſelves of the two towers which flanked the in! 
terval where the ladders were ſet; and having Killed thoſe 


who guarded them, poſted themſelves there to defend the 


paſſage, and keep off the beſiegers. Then ſetting ladders 


from the top of the wall againſt the two towers, they cauſed 


a good number of their comrades to mount, in order to keep 
off, by the diſcharge of their arrows, as well thoſe who were 


advancing to the foot of the wall, as the others who were 
- baſtening from the neighbouring towers. Whilſt this was 
doing, they had time to ſet up ſeveral ladders, and to throw 


down the parapet, that the reſt might come up with greater 


_ eaſe. As faſt as they came up, they went down on the other 
ſide, and drew up near the foſſe on the outſide, to ſhoot at 


thoſe who appeared. After they were paſſed over, the men 


who were in the towers came down laſt, and made t to the 


foſſe, to follow after the reſt. 


That inſtant the guard of three hundred, with torches, 


came up. However, as the Platæans ſaw their enemies by 
this light better than they were ſeen by them, they took a 
ſurer aim, by which means the laſt croſſed the ditch, with- 


out being attacked in their paſſage : however, this was not 
done without difficulty, becauſe the ditch was frozen over, 
and the ice would not bear, on account of the thaw and 


Heavy rains. The violence of the ſtorm v was of Hom ad, 


vantage to them. 

After all were paſſed, they took the road 0 würde Thebes, 
| the better to conceal their retreat; becauſe it was not likely 
that they had fled towards a city of the enemy's. Immedi- 
ately they perceived the beſiegers, with torches in their 


hands, purſuing them in the road that led to Athens. After 


keeping that of Thebes about ſix or ſeven “ ſtadia, they 


turned ſhort toward the mountain, and reſumed the route of 
Athens, whither two hundred and twelve arrived, out of two 
hundred and twenty who had quitted the place; the reſt 


having returned back to it through fear, one archer ex- 


cepted, who was taken on the fide of the foſſe of contra- 
vallation. The beſiegers, after having purſued them to no 
purpoſe, returned to their camp. 


* Upwards of a quarter of a league. . 
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PERSIANS- AND GRECTANS. 


„In the mean timg, the Platæans who remained in the 
city, ſuppoſing that- all their companions had been killed, 


(becauſe, thole who were returned, to juſtify themſelves, 


affirmed they were) {ent a herald to demand the-dead bodies ; 


boy being told the true ſtate of the affair, he withdrew. _ 
4 About the endyof the following campaign, which is that 


| Ls Mitylene was taken, the Platzans being in abſolute 


want of proyifions, and unable to make the leaſt defence, 
ſurrendered upon.cpndition that they ſhould not be puniſhed 
till they had been tried and adjudged in form of juſtice. 


Five commiſſioners came for this purpoſe from Lacedæmon; 


and theſe without charging them with any crime, barely. 


aſzed them whether they had done any ſervice to the Lace- 
dæmonians and the allies in this war? the Platæans were 


much ſurpriſed, as well as puzzled at this queſtion; and were 


ſenſible, that it had been ſuggelted by the Thebans, their 


profeſſed enemies, who had vowed their deſtruttion. They 
therefore put the, Lacedæmonians in mind of the ſervices 
they had done to Greece in general, both at the battle of . 
Artemiſium, and that of Platæa; ; and particularly in Lace- 
dæmonia, at the time of the car thquake, which was followed 


by the revolt of their ſlaves. The only reaſon (they de- 


| Clared) of their having joined the Athenians afterwards, was, 
to defend themſelves from the hoſtilities. of the Thebans, 


againſt whom they had implored the aſſiſtance of the Lace- 


dæmonians to no purpoſe: that if that was imputed to them 
for a crime, which was only their misfortune, it ought not 
_ however entirely to obliterate the remembrance of their 
former ſervices. © Caſt your eyes,“ ſaid they, „on the 


monuments of your anceſtors which you ſee here, to whom 
we annually pay all the honours which can be rendered to 


the manes of the dead. You thought fit to intruſt their 


bodies with us, as we were eye Witneſſes of their bravery : 


and yet you will now give up their aſhes to their murderers, 
in abandoning us to the Thebans, who fought againſt them 
at the battle of Platæa. Will you enſlave a province where 
Greece recovered its liberty? Will you deſtroy the tem- 
ples of thoſe gods to whom you owe the victory? Will you 


aboliſh the memory of their founders, who contributed ſo 


Thucyd. I. ili. p. 208-220. Diod. J. xii. p. ioo. 
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- HISTORY OF THE 


greatly to your ſafety ? On this occaſion; we may ventute 
to ſay, our intereſt is inſeparable from your glory; and you 
cannot deliver up your ancient friends and benefaftors to th 
unjuſt hatred of the Thebans, ane rden ann 0 


Lap er 


One would elde tha theſe juſt PST PTR ſhould | 
| have made ſome impreſſion on the Lacedzmonians ; but 
they were biaſed more by the anſwer the Thebans made, 


and which was expreſſed in the moſt haughty and bitter 
terms againſt the Platzans : and beſides, they had brought 


their inſtructions from Lacedemon. They ſtood therefore 


to their firſt queſtion, 4+ Whether the Platæans had done 


them any ſervice ſince the war?” and making them paſs | 
one after another, as they ſeverally anſwered No, he wa 


immediately butchered, and not one eſcaped. About two 


hundred were killed in this manner; and twenty-five Athe. | 
nians, who were among them, met with the ſame unhappy | 


fate. Their wives, who had been taken priſoners, were 
made ſlaves. The Thebans afterwards peopled their city 
with exiles from Megara and Platza; but the year after they 
demoliſhed it entirely. It was in this manner the Lacedæ. 


monians, in the hopes of reaping great advantages from the 
Thebans, ſacrificed the Platzans to their animoſity, nine | 


three years after their firſt alliance with the Athenians. 
In the fixth year of the war of Peloponneſus, the plague 


numbers. on 


Sack: IV. The Athenians poſſeſs themſelves of Pylus, and 


are afterwards beſieged in it. The Spartans are ſhut up in 
the litele Hand Sphadteria. Cleon makes TIO if Mio 
it. Artaxerxes dies. | 


THE SIXTH AND SEVENTH YEARS OF THE WAR. 


" PASS over ſeveral particular incidents of the ſucceed- 


ing campaigns, which differ very little from one another; 
the Lacedæmonians making regularly every year incurſions || 


into Attica, and the Athenians into Feloponneſus: I like- 
*Tkvepd. 1. viii. p. 382. 
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ſhould be linen to keep guard round the iſland; to prevent 


any thing from going in or out of it, but ſhould not attack 
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it in any manner: that in caſe this agreement ſhould be in. 
fringed i in the leaſt, the truce would be broken ;' otherwiſe, 
that it ſhould continue in full force, till the return of the 
ambaſſadors, whom the Athenians! obliged (themſelves, by 
the articles, to convey backwards and forwards :. and that 
then the Lacedemonians ſhould have their ſhips reſtored, 
in the ſame condition in Which they had been delivered up. 
Such were the articles of the treaty., The Lacedæmonians 
began to put it in execution, by ſurrendering. about three- 
icore ſhips; after which they ſent ambaſſadors to Athens. 
Being admitted to audience before the people, they begin 
by ſaying, that they were come to the Athenians to. ſue 
for that peace, which they-themlelves were, a little before, 
in a condition to, grant: that they. now, might acquire the 
glory of having reſtored the tranquillity of all Greece, /as 
che Lacedæmonians conſented to their being arbitrators in 
this treaty : that the danger to which their citizens were 
_ expoſed in the iſland, had determined them to take ſuch a 
Aep as could not but be very grating to the Lacedemoni- 
ans: however, that their;affairs were far from being deſpe- 
rate, and therefore, that now was the time to eſtabliſh be. 
tween the two republics, a firm and ſolid friendſhip; be. 
cauſe the affairs of both were {till fluctuating, and fortune 
had not yet declared abſolutely ; in favour of either: that 
the gods frequently abandoned thoſe whom ſucceſs makes 
proud, by ſhifting the ſcene, and rendering them as unfor- | 
tunate as they before had been happy: that they. ought to 
conſider, that the fate of arms 1s very uncertain; and that 
the means to eſtabliſh a laſting peace, 1s not to triumph over 
an enemy by oppreſſing him, but to agree to a reconcili- 
ation on juſt and reaſonable terms: for then, conquered by 
generoſity, and not by violence, his future thoughts being 
all employed, not on revenge, but on gratitude, he is de- 
lighted, and thinks it his duty to obſerve his engagements 
with inviolable fidelity. 
The Athenians had now a happy opportunity for termi- 
nating the war, by a peace, which would have been as glo- 
rious to them, as advantageous to all Greece, But Cleon, 


PERSIANS- AND GRECIANS. 


who had a great aſcendant over the people, prevented its 
taking effect. They therefore anſwered, by his advice, that 


thoſe who were in the iſland ſhould firſt ſurrender at diſcre- 
tion; and afterwards. be carried to Athens, on the condi- 
tion of being ſent back from it, as ſoon as the Lacedæmo- 


nians ſhould have reſtored the cities, &c. which the Athe- 
nians had been forced to give up by the laſt treaty; and 


that theſe things being done, a firm and laſting peace ſhould 


- be concluded. The Lacedzmonians demanded that depu- 
ties ſhould be appointed, and that the Athenians ſhould 
engage to ratify what they ſhould conclude. But Cleon 
exclaimed againſt this propoſal, and ſaid, it was plain they 
did not deal fairly, ſince they would not tranſa& with the 
people, but with particular men, whom they might eaſily 
bribe; and that, if they had any thing to offer, they ſhould 
do it immediately. The Lacedzmonians, finding there 
was no poſſibility tor them to treat with the people, without 


adviſing with their allies, and that if any thing had been 


granted by them to their prejudice, they muſt be reſponſi- 
ble for it, went away without concluding any thing; fully 
perſuaded that they muſt not expect equitable treatment 
from the Athenians, in the preſent ſtate of their affairs x : 


diſpoſition from proſperity. 


As foon as they were returned to Pylus, the eien 


ceaſed: but when the Lacedemoniins came to demand 


back their ſhips, the Athenians refuſed to give them up, 


upon pretence that the treaty: had been infringed in ſome 


particulars of little conſequence. The Lacedzmonians in- | 
veighed ſtrongly againſt this refuſal, as being a manifeſt 
perfidy; and immediately prepared for war with greater 


vigour and animoſity than before. A haughty carriage in 


ſucceſs, and want of faith in the obſervation of treaties, 


never fail, at laſt, to involve a people in _ calamities. 
This will appear by what follows. 


The Athenians continued to keep a ſtrict mn round 


che iſland, to prevent any proviſions from being brought into 


it, and hoped they ſhould ſoon be able to ſtarve out the 


inhabitants. But the Lacedæmonians engaged the whole 


country in their intereſt by the views of gain, laying a 


beavy tax upon proviſions, and giving ſuch ſlaves their 
Vor. III. 
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HISTrORT OF THE 


freedom as ſhould run any into it. Proviſions were chere. 
fore now brought, (at the hazard of men's lives) from all 


parts of Peloponneſus. There were even divers, who ſwam 
from the coaſt to the iſland, oppoſite to the harbour, and 
drew after them goat-{kins filled with e linſeed, and 


poppies mixed with honey. 
Thoſe who were beſieged i in Pylus were reduced to PRE 


the like extremities, being in want both of water and 


proviſions, When advice was brought to Athens, that 


their countrymen, ſo far from reducing the enemy by fa. 


mine, were themſelves almoſt ſtarved; it was feared, that as 


it would not be poſſible for the fleet to ſubſiſt during the 
' winter, on a deſert coaſt which belonged to the enemy, nor 


to lie at anchor in ſo dangerous a road, the iſland muſt by 
that means be leſs ſecurely guarded, which would give the 


- priſoners an opportunity of eſcaping. But the circumſtance 
they chiefly dreaded was, leſt the Lacedzmonians, after 

their countrymen were once extricated from their danger, 
ſhould refuſe to hearken to any conditions of peace; ſo that 


they now repented their — rexuled it when offered 


them. 


Cleon ſaw plainly that theſe ccgtplattit would 3 
in him. He therefore began by aſſerting, that it was all a 


falſe report concerning the extreme want of proviſions, to 


which the Athenians, both within and without Pylus, were 
ſaid to be reduced. He next exclaimed, in preſence of 
the people, againſt the ſupineneſs and inaftivity of the 


leaders who beſieged the ifland, pretending, that were they | 
to exert the leaſt bravery, they might ſoon take the iſland; | 
and that had he commanded, he would ſoon have taken 
it. Upon this he was immediately appointed to command 
the expedition; Nicias, who was before elected, reſigning 


voluntarily that honour to him, either through weakneſs, 


for he was naturally timid, or out of a political view, in or- 
der that the ill ſucceſs, which it was generally believed 


Cleon. would meet with in this enterpriſe, might loſe him 
the favour of the people. But now Cleon was greatly ſur- 
priſed as well as embarraſſed; for he did not expect that 
the Athenians would take him at his word, he being a 


finer talker than ſoldier, and much more able with his 


2 


 PERSIANS AND GRECIANS 


zongue than his ſword. However, he deſired leave to 
wave the honour they offered him, for which he alleged ſe- 
yeral excuſes: but finding that the more he declined the 
command, the more they preſſed him to accept it, he 
changed his note; and ſupplying his want of courage with 
rhodomontade, he declared, before the whole aſſembly, 
with a firm and reſolute air, that he would bring, in twenty 
days, thoſe of the iſland priſoners, or loſe his life. The 
whole afſembly, on hearing thoſe words, let up a Jaugh, 
for they knew the man. 
\  Cleon, however, contrary to the expeRtation of every 
body, made good his words. He and Demoſthenes (the 
other chief) landed in the iſland, attacked the enemy with 
great vigour, drove them from poſt to poſt, and gaining 
| ground perpetually, at laſt forced them to the extremity of 
| the iſland. The Lacedzmonians had ſtormed a fort that 
was thought inacceſſible. There they drew up in battle 
| array, faced about to that ſide only where they could be at- 
: | tacked, and defended themſelves like ſo many lions. As 
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; | the engagement had held the greateſt part of the day, and 1 
the ſoldiers were oppreſſed with heat and wearineſs, and 1 
. parched with thirſt, the general of the Meſſenians, directing "ſh 
, himſelf. to Cleon and Demoſthenes, ſaid, that all their ef- 9 
. forts would be to no purpoſe, unleſs they charged their bl. 
0 enemy's rear; and promiſed, if they would give him but bl! 
1 ſome troops armed with miſſive weapons, that he would 1 
5 endeavour to find a paſſage. Accordingly, he and his fol- 1 
y | | Jawers climbed up certain ſteep and craggy places which [1B 
I were not guarded, when coming down unperceived into 1888 
n | the fort, he appeared on a ſudden at the backs of the Lace- . 
4 | dzmonians, which entirely damped their courage, and af- 1 
wo | terwards completed their overthrow, They now made but | oh 
's, | 2 very feeble reſiſtance; and being oppreſſed with numbers, 1908 
r. | attacked on all ſides, and dejected through fatigue and de- 11 
5 ſpair, they began to give way: but the Athenians ſeized on il 
m all the paſſes, to cut off their retreat. Cleon and Demoſ- 1 
Ty thenes, finding that ſhould the battle continue, not a man Wl 
at ol them would eſcape, and being deſirous of carrying them 
a | Aliveto Athens, they commanded their ſoldiers to deſiſt ; 
is | Aud cauſed proclamation to be made by a herald, for them 
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HISTORY OF THE 
ts lay down their arms and ſurrender at diſcretion. At 


theſe words, the greateſt part lowered their ſhields, and 
_ clapped their hands, in token of approbation. A kind of 


ſuſpenſion of arms was agreed upon; and their commander 


deſired leave might be granted him to diſpatch a meſſenger 
to the camp, to know the reſolution of the generals. This 
was not allowed, but they called heralds from the coaſt; 
and, after ſeveral meſſages, a Lacedæmonian advanced for- 


Ward, and cried aloud, that they were permitted to treat 


with the enemy, provided they did not ſubmit to diſho. 
nourable terms. Upon this they held a conference; after 


which they ſurrendered at diſcretion, and were kept till 


the next day. The Athenians then raiſing a trophy, and 


reftoring the Lacedæmonians their dead, embarked for their 
own country, after diſtributing the priſoners among the 
ſeveral ſhips, and committing the guard of them to the Cap- 
tain of the galleys. | 


In this battle a hundred and e Mut Lacedzmo- 


wits fell, out of four hundred and twenty, which was their 


number at firſt ; ſo that there ſurvived not quite three hun: 
dred, a hundred and twenty of whom were Spartans, that 
is, inhabitants of the city of Sparta. The ſiege of the 
illand (to compute from the beginning of it, including the 


time employed in the truce) had laſted threeſcore and 4 
twelve days. They all now left Pylus; and Cleon's pro- 


miſe, though ſo vain and raſh, was found literally true. 


But the moſt ſurpriſing circumſtance was, the capitulation 


that had been made; for it was believed that the Lacedz- 


monians, ſo far from ſurrendering their arms, would die 
word in hand. 


Being come to Athens, they were ordered to remain pri- 
ſoners till a peace ſhould be concluded, provided the La- 
cedæmonians did not make any incurſions into their coun- 
try, for that then they fhould all be put to death. They 
left a garriſon in Pylus. The Meſſenians of Naupattus, 
who had formerly poſſeſſed it, ſent thither the flower of 
their youth, who very much infeſted the Lacedæmonians 


| by their incurſions; and as theſe Meſſenians ſpoke the lan- 


guage of the country, they prevailed with a great number 
ot ſlaves to: Join them. The Lacedæmonians, dreading a 


PERSIANS AND GRECIANS, 


reater evil, ſent ſeveral deputations to Athens, but to no 
purpoſe; the Athenians being too much elated with their 
profperity, and eſpecially their late ſuccels, to liſten to 
any terms. 


f In the ſeventh year of the epo war, Artax- 


erxes ſent to the Lacedæmonians an ambaſſador named Ar- 
taphernes, with a letter written in the Aſſyrian language, 

in which he ſaid, that he had received many embaſſies from 
them, but the purport of them all differed ſo widely, that 
he could not comprehend in any manner, what it was they 
| requeſted; that in this uncertainty, he had thought proper 


to ſend a Perſian, to acquaint them that if they had any 


propoſal to make, they ſhould ſend a perſon in whom they 
could confide along with him, from whom he might be ex- 
actly informed in what they deſixed, This ambaſſador, ar- 
riving at Eion on the river Strymon, in Thrace, was there 


taken priſoner, about the cloſe of this year, by one of the 


admirals of the Athenian fleet, who ſent him to Athens. 


He was treated with the utmoſt civility and reſpett ; ; the 


Athenians being extremely deſirous of recovering the fa. 
your of the king his maſter, 

The year following, as ſoon as the ſeaſon would per- 
mit, the Athenians put to ſea, they ſent the ambaſſador 


back in one of their ſhips at the public expence; and ap- 


pointed ſome of their citizens to wait upon him to the 


court of Perſia, in quality of ambaſſadors, Upon landing 


at Epheſus, they were informed that Artaxerxes was dead; 
whereupon the Athenian ambaſladors, thinking it not ad- 


viſeable to proceed farther after this news, took leave of Ar- 


taphernes, and returned to their own country, 
f Thycyd. 1. iv. p. 285, 286, 
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"HIS ah contains thirteen years of the Fon: 
| fan war, to the nineteenth n. 


Beer. I. The very ſhort Reigns of Xerxes II. and Sog- 
3 They are ſucceeded by Darius Nothus. He puts 
a flop to the Inſurreftion of Egypt, and that of Media. 
He beſiows on Cyrus, his youngeſt Son, the en Con- 


mand of all Aſia Minor. 


RTAXERXES died about the 8 of che A. M. 


forty-ninth year of his reign. Xerxes, who ſuc. , AF 0 
ceeded him, was the only ſon which the queen his wife qa 
brought him: but he had ſeventeen others by his concu- 
bines, among whom was Sogdianus, (who is called Secondi- 
anus by Ctefias) Ochus and Arſites. Sogdianus, in concert A. M. 
with Pharnacias, one of Xerxes's eunuchs, came inſidiouſly, NI _ 
one feſtival day, to the new king, who, after drinking too 42 
immoderately, was retired to his chamber, in order to give 

the fumes of the wine he had drank time to evaporate; 
where he killed him without any difficulty, after he had 
reigned but forty-five 2 ; and was declared Ling in his 
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HISTORY OF THE 
He was ſcarce on the throne, but he put to death Bago. 


razus, the moſt faithful of all his father's eunuchs. It was 


he who had been appointed to ſuperintend the interment of 
Artaxerxes, and of the queen, Xerxes's mother, who died 
the ſame day with her royal conſort. After having depoſited 


the two bodies in the mauſoleum where the kings of Perſia 
were interred, he found, at his return, Sogdianus on the 


throne, who did not receive him favourably, upon account. 
of ſome difference with him in the lifetime of his father. 


But the new king did not ſtop here: not long after he took 
an opportunity to quarrel with him, on ſome trifling cir. 
cumſtance relating to the obſequies of his father, and cauſed 


him to be ſtoned. 
By theſe two murders, that of his brother Xerxes and of 


Bagorazus, he became the horror of the army and nobility, 


ſo that he did not think himſelf ſafe on a throne, to which 


he had forced his way by ſuch horrid murders. He ſuf. 
peed. that his brothers harboured the like deſign ;- and 


Ochus, to whom. his father had left the government of Hyr- 


cania, was the chief object of his ſuſpicion. Accordingly _ 
he ſent for him, with the intention of getting him murdered 


as ſoon as he arrived, However Ochus, who ſaw through 


his deſign, delayed coming upon various pretences; which | 
he continued till he advanced at the head of a ſtrong army, 
which he openly declared he would employ to revenge the 
death of his brother Xerxes. This declaration brought 


over to him a great number of the nobility, and ſeveral go- 
vernors of the provinces, they being juſtly diffatisfied at 


Sogdianus's cruelty and ill conduct. They put the tiara on 
Ochus's head, and proclaimed him king. Sogdianus ſeeing 
himſelf abandoned in this manner, was as mean and cowardly 


in the ſlight defence he made to maintain his crown, as he 


had before been unjuſt and barbarous in uſurping it. Con- 


trary to the advice of his beſt friends, and the wiſeſt perſons 


who ſtill adhered to him, he concluded a treaty with his bro- 
ther, who getting him into his hands, cauſed him to be 


thrown into aſhes, where he died a cruel death. © This was 
a kind of puniſhment peculiar to the Perſians, and exerciſed 
only on great criminals. One of the largeſt towers was filled 


Val. Max. I ix. c. 2. 2 Maccab. c. xiii. I. iii. 


| PERSIANS AND GRECIANS. 


to a certain height with aſhes. The criminal then was 
thrown headlong from the top of the tower into them; after 
which the aſhes were, by a wheel, turned perpetually round 
him, till he was ſuffocated. Thus this wicked prince loſt. 
his life and empire, which he en} joyed ſix months and fifteen 


days. 
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Ochus, by the death of Soedionu/ th now ſaw himſelf poſ- A. M. 


Teſſed of the empire. As ſoon as he was well ſettled in it, he A 
changed his name from Ochus to that of Darius. To diſ- 
 tinguiſh him, hiſtorians add the epithet Nob S., Bains 


baſtard. He reigned nineteen years. 
Alrſites, ſeeing in what manner Sogdianus had fopplanted 


Xerzes; and had himſelf been dethroned by Ochus, medi- 
tated to ſerve the latter in the ſame manner. Though he 
was his brother by the father's as well as the mother's ſide, 


9582. 
nt. J. C. 
423. 


be openly revolted againſt him, and was aſſiſted in it by 


Artyphius, ſon of Megabyzus. Ochus, whom hereafter we 
hall always call Darius, ſent Artaſyrus, one of his generals, 


againſt Artyphius; and himſelf, at the head of another 


army, marched againſt Arſites. Artyphius, with the Grecian 


troops in his pay, defeated twice the general ſent againſt him. 


But, engaging a third time, the Greeks were corrupted, and 
he himſelf was beat, and forced to ſurrender, upon his being 
flattered with hopes that a pardon would be granted him. 


The king would have had him put to death, but was diverted 


from that reſolution by queen Paryſatis, Darius's ſiſter and 
queen. She alſo was the daughter of Artaxerxes, but not 


by the ſame mother as Darius : ſhe was an intriguing artful 


woman, and the king her huſband was governed by her on 


moſt occaſions. The counſel ſhe now gave was perfidious 


do the laſt degree. She adviſed him to exerciſe his clemen- 
cy towards Artyphius, and ſhow him kind uſage, in order 
that his brother might hope, when he heard of his treating 
a rebellious ſervant with ſo much generoſity, that he himſelf 
ſhould meet, at leaſt, with as mild treatment, and thereby be 
prompted to lay down his arms. She added, that when once 
he ſhould have ſeized that prince, he might diſpoſe of him 


and Artyphius as he pleaſed. Darius followed her counſel, 


which proved ſucceſsful. Arfſites being informed of the 
gentle uſage which Artyphius met with, concluded that, as 
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HISTORT OF THE 


he was the king's brother, he ſhould conſequently meet with 
ſtill more indulgent treatment; and with this hope he con. 
cluded a treaty, and ſurrendered himſelf, Darius was very 
much inclined to ſave his life: but Paryſatis, by inculcating 


to him, that he ought to puniſh this rebel to ſecure himſelf, 


at laſt prevailed with him to put his brother to death, and ac. 
cordingly he was ſuffocated in aſhes with Artyphius. How. 


ever, Darius had a violent ſtruggle with himſelf, before he 
could give orders for this ſacrifice; having a very tender 


affection for his brother. He afterwards put ſome other 


A. M, 
33590. 
Ant. J. C. 

414. 


perſons to death, which executions did not procure him the 
tranquillity he had expected from them; for his reign was 


afterwards diſturbed with ſuch violent commotions, that he 
enjoyed but little repoſe. 

One of the moſt dangerous commotions was — alien 
by the rebellion of Piſuthnes, who, being governor of Ly. 


dia. wanted to throw off his allegiance to the Perſian em. 


pire, and make himſelf king in his province. What flattered 


him with the hopes of ſucceeding in this attempt, was his 


having raiſed a conſiderable body of Grecian troops, under 


the command of Lycon the Athenian. Darius ſent Tiſſa. 
phernes againſt this rebel, and gave him, with a conſiderable 
army, the commiſſion of governor of Lydia, of which he was 
to diſpoſſeſs Piſuthnes. Tiſſaphernes, who was an artful 
man, and capable of acting in all characters, found means 


of tampering with the Greeks under Piſuthnes; and, by dint 


of preſents and promiſes, brought over the troops with their 


general to his party. Piſuthnes, who, by this deſertion, was 
unable to carry on his deſigns, ſurrendered, upon his being 
flattered with the hopes of obtaining his pardon; but the in- 
ſtant he was brought before the king, he was ſentenced to be 


ſuffocated in aſhes, and accordingly met with the ſame fate 


as the reſt of the rebels. But his death did not put an endto 


all troubles; f for Amorges his ſon, with the remainder of 
his army, ſtill oppoſed Tiſſaphernes; and for two years laid 
waſte the maritime provinces of Aſia Minor, till he at lat 
was taken by the Greeks of Peloponneſus, i in Iaſus, a city of 


Ionia, and delivered up by the inhabitants to Tiſſaphernes, 
who put him to death, 


Cieſ. c. li. F Thueyd, I. viii. p. 664-36), 365. 
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Darius was involved in freſh troubles by one of his eu- 


nuchs. This kind of officers had, for many years, in- 


groſſed all power, in the court of Perſia; and we ſhall find 
by the ſequel of this hiſtory, that they always governed ab ſo- 
lutely in it. > We may know their character, and the danger 

to which they expoſe princes, by the picture which Diocle- _ 
ſian, after he had reſigned the empire, and reduced himſelf 
to a private ſtation of life, drew of freemen, who had gained 


the like aſcendant over the Roman emperors. * Four or 
five perſons,” ſays he, who are cloſely united, and reſo- 


lutely determined to impoſe on a prince, may do it very 
eaſily. They never ſhow things to him but in ſuch a light 
25 they are ſure will pleaſe. They conceal whatever would 
contribute to enlighten him: and as they only beſiege him 
- continually, he cannot be informed of any thing but through 
their canal, and does nothing but what they think fit to 
ſuggeſt to him. Hence it is, that he beſtows employments 

on thoſe he ought to exclude from them; and, on the other 


fide, removes from offices ſuch perſons as are moſt worthy 


of filling them. In a word, the beſt prince is often ſold by 
_ theſe men, though he be ever ſo vigilant, and even ſuſpi- 


cious of them.” Quid multa? Ut Diocletianus ipſe dicebat, 


bonus, cautus, optimus venditur imperator. 8 
| In this manner was Darius's court governed. Three eu- 
mnuchs had uſurped all power in it; * an infallible mark that 


a government is bad, and the prince of little merit. But 


one of thoſe three eunuchs, whoſe name was Artoxares, 
preſided over, and governed the reſt. He had found Da- 
rius's weak fide, by which he inſinuated himſelf into his 


confidence, He had ſtudied all his paſſions, to know how 


to indulge them, and govern his prince by their means. He 
plunged him continually in pleaſures and amuſements, to 
engroſs his whole authority to himſelf. In fine, under the 
name and protection of queen Paryſatis, to whoſe will and 

pleaſure he was the moſt devoted of {laves, he diſpoſed of all 

the affairs of the empire, and nothing was tranſacted but by 
his orders. Intoxicated by the ſupreme authority which 


£ Cteſ. c. Iii. = vopil. in vit. Aurelian, Imper. 


cis pracipuum efſe indretum pon magni fr incipis, magnos liberos. PLN, ad 
Trajan, 5 | | 
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- HISTORY OF THE 


the favour of his ſovereign gave him, he reſolved to make 
himſelf king, inſtead of being prime miniſter ; and accord. 


ingly formed a deſign to get Darius out of the way, and af. 
| terwards aſcend the throne, . However, his plot being dif. 
covered, he was ſeized and delivered up to n who 


ut him to a moſt ignominious and cruel death. 
i But the greateſt misfortune which happened in Darius's 
reign was the revolt of the Egyptians. This terrible blow 


fell out the ſame year with Piſuthnes's rebellion. But Darius 


could not reduce Egypt as he had done that rebel. *The 


Egyptians, weary of the Perſian government, flocked: from 
all parts to Amyrtæus of Sais, who at laſt was come out of 
the fens where he had defended himſelf from the ſuppreſſion 
bol the revolt of Inarus. The Perſians were driven out, and 


Amyrtzus proclaimed king of Egypt, where he reigned fix 


vears. 


After having eſtabliſhed an ſelk ſecurely on the d 


and entirely expelled the Perſians out of Egypt, he prepared 
to purſue them as far as Phenicia, and had already con- 
certed meaſures with the Arabians, to attack them in that 


country. News of this being brought the king of Perſia, 


be recalled _ fleet which he had promiſed the Lacedæmo- 

nians, to employ 1t in the defence of his own dominions, 
Whild Darius was carrying on the war in Egypt and 

Arabia, the Medes rebelled; however they were defeated 


and reduced to their allegiance by force of arms. To puniſh 


them tor this revolt, their yoke (till then eaſy enough) was 
made heavier : a fate that rebellious ſubjects always experi- 
_ence, when the government, which they endeavoured to 
throw off, gains the upper hand. 


! Darius's arms ſeem to have had the like ſucceſs againſt 


che Egyptians. Amyrtæus dying after he had reigned fix 
years (he poſſibly was killed in a battle) Herodotus obſerves, 


it was by the aſſiſtance of the Perſians that Pauſiris, his ſon, 
ſucceeded him in the throne. To effect this, they mult 

either have been maſters of Egypt, Or their party the ſtrongel 
1n that kingdom. 


After having cruſhed the rebels in Media, and reſtored 
c the affairs of Egypt to their former ſituation, Darius gave 


Euſeb. in Chron, * Thucyd, I. i. p. 72, 73. *! Herod, I. iii. c. 15 
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PERSIANS AND GRECIANS. 


Cyrus, the youngelt of his ſons, the ſupreme command of 
all the provinces of Aſia Minor: an important commiſſion, 
by which he commanded all the provincial e in that 
part of the empire. | 
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I thought it neceſſary to anticipate times, and draw toge- | 


ther the facts which relate to the kings of Perſia; to pre- 
vent my being often obliged to interrupt the hitory? of the 
Greeks, to which I now return. | 


3107. UI. The Athenians make themſelves Maſters of the 


Iſland of Cythera. Expeditions of Braſidas into Thrace. 


| fle takes Amphipolts, Thucydides, the Hiſtorian, is ba- 


| mſhed. A Battle 2s TOE. near TREE, where the RE: 


| aan are re defeated. 


THE EIGHTH YEAR OF THE WAR. X 


HE three or four campaigns, which followed the re- 


duction of the ſmall iſland of Sphatteria, were diftin- 


piſhed by very. conſiderable events. | 
The Athenians under Nicias took the little iſland of 
Cythera, ſituated on the coaſt of Lacedæmonia, near cape 


Malea, and from thence they infeſted the whole country. 
® Braſidas, on the other fide, marched towards Thrace. 


The Lacedæmonians were induced by more than one mo- 


A. M. 
3580. 
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tive to undertake this expedition; imagining they ſhould 


oblige the Athenians, who had fallen upon them in their 


country, to divide their forces. The inhabitants of it in- 


vited them thither, and offered to pay the army. In fine, 


they were extremely glad to embrace that opportunity to rid 


themſelves of the Helots, whom they expected to riſe in re- 


bellion, from the taking at Pylus. They had already made 
away with two-thouſand of them in a moſt horrid manner. 


Upon the ſpecious pretence of rewarding merit even in 


laves, but, in reality, to get rid of a body of men, whoſe 


courage they dreaded, they cauſed proclamation to be made, 


that ſuch of the Helots as had done the greateſt ſervice to 
the ſtate, in the laſt campaigns, ſhould enter their names in 


» Thucyd. I. iv. p. 286. 
-* Ibid. p. 304, 311. Diod. 1, X11, p. 117 118. 
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HISTORY OF THE 


the public regiſters, in order for their being made free, 
Accordingly two thouſand gave in their names. They were 
carried in proceſſion through the temples, with chaplets of 
flowers on their heads, as if they were really to be ſet at li. 
| berty. After this ceremony they all diſappeared, and were 
never heard of more. We have here an inſtance in what 
manner an umbrageous policy and power, when filled with | 
| Jealouſy and diſtruſt, excite men to the commiſſion of the 
blackeſt crimes, without ſcrupling to make even religion 


itſelf, and the authority of the gods, ſubſervient to their 


| dark deſigns. 


They therefore ſent ſeven hundred Helots with Braſidas, 
whom they had appointed to head this enterpriſe. This 


general brought over ſeveral cities either by force or intel. 


ligence,-and ſtill more by his wiſdom and moderation. The | 


chief of theſe were Acanthus and Stagyra, which were two 


colonies from Andros. ? He alſo marched afterwards to. 


Wards Amphipolis, an Athenian colony, on the river Stry. 
won. The inhabitants immediately diſpatched a meſſenger 
to * Thucydides the Athenian general, who was then in Tha. | 
ſus, a little iſland of the Ægæan ſea, half a day's journey 


from Amphipolis. He inſtantly ſet ſail with ſeven ſhips 


that were near him, to ſecure the place before Braſidas 
could ſeize it; or, at worſt, to get into Eion, which lay 


very near Amphipolis. Braſidas, who was afraid'of Thucy. 
dides, from his great credit in all that country, where he 


was poſſeſſed of ſome gold mines, made all the diſpatch | 


imaginable to get thither before him; and offered ſuch ad- 


vantageous conditions to the beſieged, who did not expett 


ſuccours ſo ſoon, that they ſurrendered. Thucydides ar. 
rived the ſame evening at Eion; and had he failed to come 
that day, Braſidas would have taken poſſeſſion of it the next 


morning by day-break. Although Thucydides had made 
all imaginable diſpatch, the Athenians however charged him 


with being the cauſe of the taking of Amphipolis, and ac- 


cordingly baniſhed him. 


The Athenians were greatly afflicted at the loſs of that 


city, as well becauſe they drew great revenues from it, aud 


P Thucyd. I. iv. p. g20—g24. 
* The flame who wrote the hiſtory of the nnn war. 


PERSIANS AND GRECIANS. 


timber to build their ſhips, as becauſe it was a kind of gate 


For entering Thrace. They were afraid that all their allies 


in that neighbourhood would revolt; eſpecially as Brafi. 


das diſcovered great moderation and juſtice, and continual 
ve out, that he came with no other view but to free the 
country. He declared to the ſeveral nations that, at his 


leaving Sparta, he had taken an oath, in preſence of the ma- 
giſtrates, to leave all thoſe the enjoyment of their liberties 
who would conclude an alliance with him; and that he 
ought to be confidered as the moſt abandoned of men, 
| ſhould he employ oaths to enſnare their credulity. For,” 


according to Braſidas, a fraud cloaked with a ſpecious 


pretence, reflects infinitely greater diſhonour on perſons in 
high ſtations, than open violence; becauſe the latter is the 
effect of the power which fortune has put into our hands; 
and the former is founded wholly on perfidy, which is the 
peſt of ſociety. Now I,“ ſaid he, * ſhould do a great diſſer- 
vice to my country, beſides diſhonouring it eternally, if, by 
procuring it ſome ſlight advantages, I ſhould ruin the repu- 
tation it enjoys, of being juſt and faithful to its promiſes ; 
which renders it much more powerful than all its forces 
united together, becauſe it acquires it the eſteem and con- 
fidence of other ſtates.” Upon ſuch noble and equitable 
principles as theſe Braſidas always formed his conduct; 


believing, that the ſtrongeſt bulwark of a nation is Juſtice, 


moderation, integrity, and the firm perſuaſion which their 
_ neighbours and allies entertain, that they are not ſo baſe as 
to harbour a deſign to uſurp their dominions, or deprive 
them of their liberty. By this condutt he brought n 
great number of the enemy's alles. 


The Athenians, under the command of Demoſthenes 
end Hippocrates, had entered Bœotia, expecting that ſeve- 


ral cities would join them the moment they ſhould appear. 
The Thebans marched out to meet them near Delium. 
A conſiderable engagement enſued, in which the Athenians 
were defeated and put to flight. Socrates was in this bat- 
tle; and Laches, who accompanied that great man in it, 
5 gives the following teſtimony of him in Plato; that had the 


2 Thucyd. I. iv. p. 311—319- | 
* nue. in Lach. P. 181, In conviy. p. $31. Plut, in Alcib. p. 195» 
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HISTORY OF THE 
reſt of the army behaved as gallantly as Socrates, the Athe. 


nians would not have ſuſtained ſo great a loſs before De. 


lium. He was borne away by the crowds who fled, and 
was on foot; Alcibiades, who was on horſeback, when he 
ſaw him, rode up to him, and did not ſtir from him, but 


defended him with the utmoſt bravery from the enemy 


who were purſuing him. 
After the battle, the victors beliegnd. the city. Among 


_ other engines employed by them to batter it, they uſed one 
of a very extraordinary kind. This was a long piece of 


timber, cut into two parts, and afterwards made hollow and 


joined again, ſo that its ſhape reſembled very much that 


of a flute. At one of the ends was fixed a long iron tube, to 


which a cauldron hung; ſo that by blowing a large pair 


of bellows at the other end of the piece of timber, the wind 


being carried from thence into the tube, lighted a great fire, 


with pitch and brimſtone, that lay in the cauldron. This 


engine being carried on carts as far as the rampart, to 


that part where it was lined with ſtakes and ſaſcines, threw 
out ſo great a flame, that the rampart being immediately 
abandoned and the paliſades burnt, the Ny... Was ealily 


taken. 


| Sxzcr. III. A twelve Mou? s 8 15 * upon 3 ; 


the two States. Cleon and Braſidas die. A Treaty of 


Peace for fifty Years concluded derne the Athemans ans 
Keen. 


NINTH, TENTH, AND ELEVENTH YEARS OF THE | 
WAR. 35 

HE loſſes and advantages on both ſides were pretty 

equal; and the two nations began to grow weary of 

a war, which put them to great expence, and did not procure 


| 3 any real advantage. A truce for a year was therefore 


concluded between the Athenians and Lacedæmonians. 
The former reſolved on it, in order to check the progreſs of 
Braſidas's conqueſts; to ſecure their cities and fortreſſes, 
and afterwards to conclude a general peace, in caſe they 
judged it would be of advantage to them. The latter were 


* Thucyd. I. iv. p. ge8—g3g. Diod, l, xii. p. 140. 
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GRECIANS AND PERSIANS. 


induced to it, in order that, by the ſweets of repoſe, peace 
might become deſirable to their enemy; and to get out of 


their hands ſuch of their citizens as the Athenians had 


taken priſoners in the ifland of Sphacteria; and which they 
could never expect to do, if Braſidas extended his conqueſts 


farther. The news of this accommodation ſenſibly afflicted 
Braſidas, as it ſtopped him in the midſt of his career, and diſ- 
concerted all his projects. 
himſelf to abandon the city of Scione, which he had taken 
two days before, but without knowing that a truce was con- 
cluded. He went ſtill farther; and did not ſcruple to take 
Mende, a little city not far from Scione, that ſurrendered to 
him as the former had done, which was a direct violation of 
the treaty: but Braſidas pretended he had other infractions 
to object to the Athenians. 
It will naturally be ſuppoſed, that they were far fro being 
pleaſed with this conduct of Braſidas. Cleon, in all public ; 


He could not even prevail with 


aſſemblies, was for ever inflaming the minds of the Athe- 
nians, and blowing up the fire of war. His great ſucceſs in 


the expedition of Sphacteria had razſed his credit infinitely 
with the people: he now was grown inſupportably proud, 
and his audaciouſneſs was not to be reſtrained. He had a 


impetuous, and furious kind of eloquence, 
which prevailed over the minds of his auditors, not ſo 


much by the ſtrength of his arguments as by the boldneſs 


| It was Cleon who firſt 
ſet the example of bawling in aſſemblies, where the greateſt 


and fire of his ſtyle and utterance. 


decorum and moderation had till then been obſerved of 


- throwing his robe behind him, to give him the more liberty 


to diſplay his arms; of ſtriking his thigh; and of running up 
and down the roſtra whilſt he was making his ſpeech. In a 
word, he firſt introduced among the orators, and all thoſe 


who were in public employments an ungovernable licen- 
tiouſneſs, and a contempt of decency ; a licentiouſneſs and 
contempt which ſoon introduced terrible Are ieee and 


confuſion in public affairs. 


* Thus two men, each on his own gde. oppoſed the tran- | 


quillity of Greece, and raiſed, but in a very different way, 
an invincible obſtacle to its peace. 
* Plut in vit. Niciæ, p. 528. 


Vol. III. 


» Flut. im vit. Niciæ, p. 528; 


Theſe were Cleon and 
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A. M. 
—_ 2 troops which were to oppoſe Braſidas, and reduce thoſe 
cities that had revolted from their allegiance. The Athenians 
were ſolicitous for none of them ſo much as Amphipolis; 
; 8 Braſidas threw himſelf into that city, in order to defend 
. Cleon had written to Perdiccas, king of Macedonia, and 


122. 
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Braſidas. The former, becauſe the war ſcreened his vices 


and malverſations; and the latter, becauſe it added a new 
luſtre to his virtues. And indeed it gave Cleon an opportu- 
nity of committing enormous oppreſſions, and Braſidas of 
performing great and noble actions. But their death, which 
happened about the ſame time; made way for a new accom- 


modation. 


* The Athenians had anointed Cleon to command the 


to 5 king of the Odomantes; to furniſh him with as many 


troops as poſſible, and with the utmoſt expedition. He waits 


ed for them, and had reſolved not to march immediately to- 


wards the enemy: but finding his ſoldiers, who had follow- 


ed him involuntarily and with regret, grow weary of 


continuing fo long inactive, and begin to compare his cow. 
ardice and inexperience with the ability and valour of Brafſi. | 


das, he could no longer bear their contempt and murmurs : 


and imagining himſelf a great captain by his taking Sphac- 
teria, he now fancied the ſame good fortune would attend 
him at Amphipolis. He therefore approached it, as he ſaid; 

to take a view of the place, and till ſuch time as all his 


forces ſhonld be come up; not that he thought he wanted 


them for carrying that city, or that he doubted, in any man- 


ner, his ſueceſs (for he was perſuaded that no one would 


dare to oppoſe him) but only to enable him to inveſt the 


place on all fides, and afterwards to take it by ſtorm, Ac- 
cordingly he encamped before Amphipolis ; when viewing 
very leiſurely its ſituation, he fondly ſuppoſed that it would 


be in his power to retire whenever he pleaſed, without 
drawing the ſword; for not a man came out or appeared on 


the walls; and all the gates of the city were kept ſhut, ſo 
that Cleon began to repent his not having brought the 


5 engines, imagining that he wanted only theſe to make him- 
{elf maſter of the city. Braſidas, who was perfectly well ac: 
quainted with Cleon's diſpoſition and character, Audient 


* Thucyd. I. iii. p. 342 —351. Diod. J. xii. p. 121, 122. 
i _— 
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aflected an air of fear and reſerve, to increaſe his temerity 


and the good opinion he had of himſelf: beſides, he knew 
that Cleon had brought with him the flower of the Athenian 


forces, and the choiceſt troops of Lemnos and of Imbrus. 
Accordingly Cleon, deſpiſing an enemy who did not dare 


to appear before him, but ſhut himſelf up, in a cowardly 
manner, in the city, went boldly from place to place, with- 


out precaution or obſerving any diſcipline among his ſol- 
diers. Braſidas, whoſe intention was to attack him on a ſud- 
den before all his forces ſhould be come up, thought this the 

critical junfture. He had concerted proper meaſures, and 
given the orders neceſſary. Accordingly he made a ſudden 
(ally on the Athenians, which ſurpriſed and diſconcerted 


them exceedingly. Immediately the left wing drew off 


from the main body and fled. Braſidas then turned the 
whole force of his arms againſt the right wing, which gave 
him a warm reception. Here he was wounded and dif. 
abled, upon which his ſoldiers carried him off, unperceived 
by the Athenians. As for Cleon, not having reſolved to 
fight, he fled, and was killed by a ſoldier, who happened 
to meet him. The troops he commanded defended them- 
ſelves for ſome time, and ſuſtained two or three attacks 
without giving ground, but at laſt they were univerſally 


broke and routed. Braſidas was then oarried into the city, : 


where he ſurvived his victory but a tew moments. 
The whole army being returned from the purſuit, ſtrip- 


ped the dead, and afterwards ſetup a trophy. After which all 
the allies under arms folemnized the funeral obſequies of 


Braſidas, in a public manner; and the inhabitants of Am- 


phipolis celebrated funeral honours every year to his me- 
mory, as to a hero, with games, combats, and ſacrifices. 
They eonſidered him as their founder; and to ſecure this 


title the better to him, they demoliſhed all the monuments of 


him“ who had really been ſo; ſo that they might not ap- 


pear to owe their eſtabliſhment to an Athenian, and at the 
ſame time make their court to the Lacedzmonians, on 
Whom they depended wholly for their ſecurity. The Athe- 


nians. after having carried off, with the conſent of the vic- 
„Ag non the Athenian. 
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HISTORY OF Tit: 
tors; their dead, returned to Athens, during which the Lace. 


dæmonians ſettled the affairs of Amphipolis. 


1A ſaying i is aſcribed to the mother of Braſidas; which 


L ſtrongly intimates the Spartan character. As ſome perſony 


were applauding, in her preſence, the fine qualities and 


exalted actions of her ſon, and declared him ſuperior to all 


other generals: You are miſtaken,” ſays ſhe, * my ſon was 


avaliant man, but Sparta has many citizens braver than he.” 


A mother's generoſity, in thus preferring the glory of the 


| Nate to that of her ſon, was admired, and did not go unre- 
warded; for the Ephori paid her public honours. 


* After this laſt engagement, in which the two perſons 


who were the greateſt obſtacles to their peace, loſt their lives, 
both nations ſeemed more inclined to an accommodation, 


and the war was ſuſpended in a manner on both ſides. The 
Athenians, from the loſs of the battles of Delium and Am- 


phipolis, which had very much brought down their haughti- 


neſs, were undeceived with regard to the opinion they had 


hitherto entertained of their own ſtrength, which had made 
them refuſe the advantageous offers of their enemies. Be- 


ſides, they were afraid of the revolt of their allies, who being 


| diſcouraged by their loſſes, might thereby be induced to 


abandon them, as ſeveral had already done. Theſe reflec- 
tions made them ſtrongly repent their not having conclud- 
ed a treaty, after the advantages they had gained at Pylus. 
The Lacedæmonians, on the other ſide, no longer flattered 
themſelves with the hopes of being able to ruin the Atheni- 


ans by laying waſte their country ; and were beſides dejett- ] 
ed and terrified by their loſs in the iſland, the greateſt they 1 
had ever ſuſtained. They alſo conſidered, that their coun- | 


try was depopulated by the garriſon of Pylus and Cythera; 
that their ſlaves deſerted; and they had reaſon to dread a 
more conſiderable revolt; and that as the truce they had 

concluded with the inhabitants of Argos was near expiring, | 
they had reaſon to be apprehenſive of being abandoned by 


Tome of their allies of Peloponneſus, as they accordingly 
were. Theſe ſeveral motives, enforced by the deſire they 


had of recovering the priſoners, the greateſt part of whom 


'F Diod. l. xii. p. £22. » Thucyd, I. v. p. 351—g54 
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_ were the moſt conſiderable citizens of Sparta, made them 
deſire a peace. 


Thoſe who were moſt ſolicitous for having it concluded; 


and whoſe intereſt 1t was chiefly to wiſh it, were the chiefs of 
the two ſtates. 72. Pliſtonax, king of Lacedzemonia, and 
Nicias, general of the Athenians. The former was lately 
returned from baniſhment, to which he had been ſentenced, 


on account of his being ſuſpetted to have received a bribe, 


in order to draw off his troops from the Athenian territo- 
ries; and to this precipitate retreat was aſcribed ſeveral 
misfortunes which followed after it. He alſo was charged 
with having corrupted, by gifts, the prieſteſs of Delphos, 


who had commanded the Spartans, in the name of the god, 


to recal him from his exile. Pliſtonax was therefore deſirous 
of peace, in order to put an end to the reproaches, which, on 


account of the perpetual calamities of the war, were daily 


revived. As for Nicias, the moſt fortunate general of his 
age, he was afraid leſt ſome unhappy accident ſhould eclipſe 


his glory; and he wiſhed to enjoy the fruits of peace in caſe 


Both ſtates began by agreeing to a feloenfion of arms 


1 twelve months, during which, being every day toge- 
ther, and taſting the ſweets of ſecurity and repoſe, and the 
Pleaſure of correſponding with their friends and with fo- 
reigners, they grew paſſionately deſirous of leading an eaſy, 
undiſturbed life, remote from the alarms of war, and the hor- 
| rors of blood and laughter. They heard, with the utmoſt. 
demonſtrations of joy, the chorulles of their tragedies ſing, 


« May ſpiders benceforward weave their cobwebs on our 


lances and ſhields!” And they remembered, with pleaſure, 


him who ſaid, . Thoſe who fleep in the arms of peace, do 


not ſtart from it at the ſound of the trumpet; and nothing 


interrupts their flumbers but the peaceful crowing of the 


ack.” * / 


: The whole winter was ſpent in conferences ad inter- 
views, in which each party propoſed their rights and pre- 
tenſions. At laſt, a peace was concluded and ratified for 


& Thycyd, l. v. p. 354. Plut. in Nic. p. g28, 329. 
Þ Diod. I. xiii. p. 122. | 


and tranquillity, and that his and at . the ſame i 
happineſs, - i 
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HISTORY OF THE 


fifty years; one of the chief articles of Which was, that they 
ſhould reciprocally reſtore the priſoners on each ſide. This 
treaty was concluded ten years and ſome days from the firſt 
declaration of the war. The Bœotians and Corinthians 
were exceedingly diſguſted at it, and for that reaſon uſed 
their utmoſt endeavours to excite freſh troubles. But Ni. 
cias perſuaded the Athenians and Lacedæmonians to give 
the laſt hand to this peace, by concluding an alliance offen- 
| five and defenſive, which would render them more formida. 
ble to thoſe who ſhould deſire to break with them, and more 
aſſured with regard to each other. The Athenians, in con. 


ſequence of this treaty, at laſt reſtored the Priſoners they had | 


taken in the iſland of Sphatteria, 


Sxcr. W. Aeta e begins to appear. His Charadter, 
He oppoſes Nicias in every Thing, and breaks the Treaty 


he had concluded. The Bamſhment of 8 put + 
an End to ' the Oftraci in. 


TWELFTH YEAR O THE WAR. 


Aren began now to advance himſelf i in the 3 
ſtate, and appear in the public aſſemblies. Socrates 
had attached himſelf to him for many years, and adorned 
his mind with a great variety of the nobleſt erudition. 
The ftri& intimacy between Alcibiades and Socrates is 
one of the moſt remarkable circumſtances in his life. This 
- philoſopher, obſerving excellent natural qualities in him, 
which were greatly heightened Hy the beauty of his perſon, 
beſtowed incredible pains in cultivating ſo valuable a plant, 
leſt, being negletted, it ſhould wither as it grew, and abſo. 
lutely degenerate. And indeed Alcibiades was expoſed to 
numberleſs dangers: the greatneſs of his extraction, his vaſt 
riches, the authority of his family, the credit of his guar- 
dians, his perſonal talents, his exquiſite beauty, and, ſtill 
more than theſe, the flattery and complaiſance of all who ap- 
proached him. One would have concluded, ſays Plutarch, 
that fortune had ſurrounded and inveſted him with all theſe 
pretended advantages as with ſo many ramparts and bul. 
© Thucyd, I. v. p. 358, 359. 2 plat. in Alcib. p. 192, 794. 
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warks, to render him inacceſſible and invulnerable to all the 
3 of philoſophy; thoſe ſalutary darts which ſtrike to the 
heart, and leave in it the ſtrongeſt incitements to vir; 


iue we ſolid glory. But thoſe very ubſtacles redoubled the 


zeal of Socrates. 
Notwithſtanding the ſtrong anda 4 were Ula 
to divert this young Athenian from a correſpondence which 


alone was capable of ſecuring him from ſo many ſnares, he 


devoted himſelf entirely to it. As he had abundance of 
wit, he was fully ſenſible of Socrates's extraordinary merit; 


and could not reſiſt the charms of his ſweetly- inſinuating 
eloquence, which, at that time, had a greater aſcendant over 
him than the allurgments of pleaſure, He was fo zealous a 


diſciple of that great maſter, that he followed him wherever 


he went, took the utmoſt delight in his converſation, was 
extremely well pleaſed with his principles, received his in- 


Aa. 
— 
— 


ſtructions, and even his reprimands, with wonderful doci- 1 


lity, and would be ſo moved with his diſcourſes, as even 
to ſhed tears and abhor himſelf; ſo weighty was the force 
of truth in the mouth of Socrates, and in ſo ugly and odious 


a light did he ex poſe the vices to which Aleibiades aban- 
doned himſelf. 


Alcibiades, in thoſe moments 7 8 he liſtened to Socrates, 
r ſo much from himſelf, that he appeared quite an- 
other man. However, his headſtrong, fiery temper, and his 


natural fondneſs for pleaſure, which was heightened and 


inflamed by the diſcourſes and advice of young people, ſoon | 
plunged him into his former irregularities, and tore him, as 
it were, from his maſter, who was obliged to run after him as 
after a ſlave who had eſcaped. This viciſſitude of flights and 
returns of virtuous reſolutions, and relapſes into vice, conti- 
nueda long time; but ſtill Socrates was not diſguſted by his 


levity, and always flattered himſelt with the hope of bringing 


him back to his duty. And hence certainly aroſe the ſtrong. 


mixture of good and evil which always appeared 1 in his con- 


duct; the inſtructions which his maſter had given him, ſome- 


times prevailing; and, at other times, the fire of his paſſions 


burrying him, in a manner, againſt his own wall, into things 


ot a quite oppoſite nature. 
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Alcibiades, who, at that time, was under; 


Pericles. He was then very young, and had been educated 
like the reſt of the Athenians; that is, he had been taught 


polite literature, and to play on inſtruments, and had practiſ- 


himſelf, and of contempt for all others. 
to enter upon the adminiſtration of the public affairs, and 


HISTORY OF THE 
This intimacy, which continued as long as they lived, did 
not paſs uncenſured. But ſome perſons* of great learning 
pretend, that theſe cenſures and ſuſpicions, when duly ex. 
amined, quite diſappear; and that they ought to be conſider. 


ed as the effect of the malice of the enemies of both. Plato, 
in one of his dialogues, gives us a converſation between 


Socrates and Alcibiades, by which the genius and charatter 


of the latter may be known, who henceforward will have a 


very great ſhare in the affairs of the republic of Athens. 1 
ſhall make a very ſhort extract from it in this place, which 5 
hope will not diſpleaſe my readers. 


© In this dialogue, Socrates is introduced converſing with 
e guardianſhip of 


ed wreſtling and other bodily exerciſes. It does not appear 


that Pericles had hitherto taken much pains in Alcibiades's 


education, (a fault too common 1n the greateſt men) {ſince he 
had put him under the tutorage of Zopyrus, a Thracian, a 
man far advanced in years, and who, of all Pericles's ſlaves, 
both from his turn of mind and age, was the leaſt qualified 


to educate this young Athenian. And indeed Socrates told 
. Alcibiades, that fhould he compare him with the youths of 
| Lacedzmonia, who diſplayed a ſpirit of valour, a greatneſs 


of ſoul, a ſtrong deſire of glory, a love of labour, attended 
with gentleneſs, modeſty, temperance, and a perfect obedi- 
ence to the laws and diſcipline of Sparta, he would ſeem a 


mere child to them. Nevertheleſs, his high birth, his riches, 
the great families he was related to, and the authority of his 


guardian, all theſe things had conſpired to make him ex- 
ceedingly vain and haughty. Ile was full of eſteem for 


He was pr cparing 


promiſed himſelf no leſs than to ecliple entirely the g glory 
of Pericles, and to attack the king of Perſia ev en upon his 


e Plut. in Alcib. 1. 


* Abbe Fraguier juſtifies Socrates in one 4 his di lertaticus. Mem. of 0% 
A. aach), 7 Bc! le; Lettr "eg. Tom, 1 Iv. P. 2 72. | 
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| throne, Socrates ſeeing him going to mount the roſtra, in 
order to give the people ſome advice relating to the public 


affairs, demonſtrates to him, by various queſtions, and by 


| Alcibiades's anſwers, that he is quite 1gnorant of the affairs 


about which he 1s going to ſpeak, as he had never ſtudied 


them himſelf, nor been informed in them by others. After 
making Alcibiades confeſs this, he paints, in the ſtrongeſt 
colours, the abſurdity of his conduct, and makes him fully 
ſenſible of it, What, ſays Socrates, would Ameſtris (the 

mother of Artaxerxes, who then reigned in Perſia) ſay, were 


ſhe to hear, that there is a man now in Athens meditating 


war againſt her ſon, and even intends to dethrone him? She 
doubtleſs would ſyppolſe him to be ſome veteran general, a 
man of intrepid courage, of great wiſdom, and the moſt con- 
ſummate experience; that he is able to raiſe a mighty army, 


and march it wherever he pleaſes; and, at the ſame time, 
that he has long before taken the proper meaſures for putting 


ſo vaſt a deſign in execution. But were ſhe to hear that there 
are none of theſe circumſtances, and that the perſon in queſ- 
tion is not twenty years old; that he is utterly ignorant of 


public affairs; has not the leaſt knowledge of war, and no 
credit with the citizens or allies; would it be poſſible for her 


to refrain from laughing at the folly and extravagance of ſuch 

an entepriſe? This nevertheleſs, ſays Socrates, (directing 

himſelf to Alcibiades) is your picture; and unhappily reſem- : 
bles moſt of thoſe who thruſt themſelves into the public 
employments. Socrates however excepts Pericles on this 
occaſion; his ſolid merit and exalted reputation being ac- 


quired by his cloſe ſtudy, during a long courſe of years, of 


every thing capable of forming his mind, and of qualifying 
him for public employments. Alcibiades could not deny 
that this was his caſe; he was aſhamed of his conduct, and 
bluſhing to ſee himſelf ſo void of merit, he aſks how he 


muſt act for the attainment of it. Socrates, being unwilling 


to diſcourage his pupil, tells him, that as he is ſo young, 
theſe evils might be remedied, and afterwards continually 
gave him the wiſeſt counſels. He had entire leiſure to im- 


prove from them; as upwards of twenty years paſſed be- 


tween this converſation, and his engaging in public allairs. 
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Alcibiades was of a convertible genius, that would take 
any impreſſion which the diſſerence of times and circum. 
ſtances might require, {till veering either to good or evil, with | 
the ſame facility and ardour; and ſhifting almoſt in an inſtant ' 
from one extreme to its oppoſite, ſo that people applied to. 


him what Homer obſerves of the land of Egypt, That it 
produces a great number of very excellent medicinal drugs, 


and, at the ſame time, as many poiſons.” It might be ſaid 


of Alcibiades, that he was not one ſingle man, but (if ſo bold 


an expreſſion might be uſed) a compound of ſeveral men; 


either ſerious or gay; auſtere or affable; an imperious maſter, 
or a grovelling ſlave; a friend to virtue and the virtuous, or 


abandoned to vice and vicious men; capable of ſupporting | 

the moſt painful fatigues and toils, or . deſirous of 

voluptuous delights. 
His irregularities and diſſolute conduct were become the 


talk of the whole city; and Alcibiades would very willingly 
have put a ſtop to theſe reports, but without changing his 
courſe of life, as appears from a ſaying of his. He had a 


very handſome dog, of a prodigious ſize, which had coſt. 


him threeſcore and ten minæ “, or three thouſand five hun- 
_ dred French livres. By this we find that a fondneſs for dogs 
vas of great antiquity. Alcibiades cauſed his tail, which _ 

was the greateſt beauty he had about him, to be cut off. His 
friends cenſured him very much on that account, and ſaid, 


that the whole city blamed him very much for ſpoiling the 


beauty of ſo handſome a creature. This is the very thing 


I want,” replied Alcibiades with a ſmile. * I would have 


the Athenians diſcourſe about what I have done to my dog, 
that they may not entertain themſelves with ſaying worle 


things of me.” TE | 
» Among the various paſſions that were difcovered; in him, 


the ſtrongeſt and moſt prevailing was a haughty turn of 


mind, which would force all things to ſubmit to it, and could 


not bear a ſuperior, or even an equal. Although his birth 


f e hominem ſecum attulit ad nos. JovzxAr. 
s Plut. in Alcib. p. 195 
* To PLAOYELSY KCL 79. phon UT IVe Plut. i in Alcib. p. 195, 196. 


* Nn 160l. ſterling. The Attic mina was worth a _ungres drackmy, 


and the drachma ten pence, French money. 


Oo 


,PERSIANS AND GRECIANS. 


and uncommon talents ſmoothed the way to his attaining the 


higheſt employments in the republic; there was nothing 


however to which he was ſo fond of owing the credit and 


authority he wanted to gain over the people, as to the force 
of his eloquence, and the perſuaſive grace of his orations. 


To this his i intimacy with Socrates might be of great ſervice. 


i Alcibiades, with ſuch a caſt of mind as we have here de- 


ſcribed, was not born for repoſe, and had ſet every engine, 3 

at work to traverſe the treaty lately concluded between the 420. 

two ſtates; but not ſucceeding in his attempt, he endeavour- 
ed to prevent its taking effett. He was diſguſted at the 


Lacedæmonians, becauſe they directed themſelves only to 


Nicias, of whom they had a very high opinion; and, on the 
contrary, ſeemed to take no manner of notice of him, though 
his anceſtors had enjoyed the rights of — among 
em. 
The firſt thing he did to infringe the peace was this; hav- 
Ing been informed that the people of Argos only wanted an 
opportunity to break with the Spartans, whom they equally 
| hated and feared, he flattered them ſecretly with the hopes 
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that the Athenians would ſuccour them, by ſuggeſting to 
them that they were ready to break a peace which was no 


way advantageous to them. 
And indeed the Lacedzmonians were not very careful to 


the deſign and tenor of the treaty; and having ſurrendered 
up the fort of Panacton to the Athenians, not fortified and 
in the condition it was in at the concluding of the treaty, as 
they had ſtipulated to do, but quite diſmantled. Alcibiades, 


obſerving the Athenians to be extremely exaſperated at this 
breach of faith, did his utmoſt to widen the difference; and 
taking this opportunity to embarraſs Nicias, he made him 
odious to the people, by cauſing them to entertain a ſuſpicion 


ok his being too ſtrongly attached to the Lacedæmonians; 


improbable, though they were abſolutely falſe. 
This new attack quite diſconcerted Nicias; but happily 


for him there arrived, at that very inſtant, ambaſſadors from 


i Thucyd, I. v. p. 368—g78, Plut, in Alcib. p.977 298. 


obſerve the ſeveral conditions of it religiouſly, having con- 
_ cluded an alliance with the Bœotians, in direct oppolition to 


and by charging him with crimes which were not altogether | 
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HISTORY OF THE 


Lacedæmonia, who were inveſted with full powers to put an 
end to all the diviſions. Being introduced into the council 
or ſenate, they ſet forth their complaints, and made their 
demands, which every one of the members thought very juſt 
and reaſonable. The people were to give them audience 
the next day. Alcibiades, who was afraid they would ſuc. 
ceed with them, uſed his utmoſt endeavours to engage the 
ambaſſadors in a conference with him. He repreſented to 
them, that the council always behaved with the utmoſt mode. 
ration and humanity to thoſe who addreſſed them; but that 
the people were haughty and extravagant in their preten- 
ſions; that ſhould the ambaſſadors mention full powers, they 
(the people) would not fail to take advantage of this circum- 
ſtance, and oblige them to agree to whatever they ſhould 
take it into their heads to aſk. He concluded with aſſuring 
them, that he would aſſiſt them with all his credit, in order 
to get Pylus reſtored to them; to prevent the alliance with 
the people of Argos, and to get that with them renewed: and 
he confirmed all theſe promiſes with an oath. The ambaſ. 
ſadors were extremely well pleaſed with this conference, and 
greatly admired the profound policy and vaſt abilities of 
Alcibiades, whom they looked upon as an extraordinary | 
man; and, indeed, we were not gen 11 their conjec. : 
ture. 

On the morrow, the Sk bead bled: the ambaſſa- 
Jors were introduced. Alcibiades aſked them, in the mildeſt 
terms, the ſubject of their embaſſy, and the purport of the 
powers with which they were inveſted. They immediately 
_ anſwered, that they were come to propoſe an accommoda- 

tion, but were not impowered to conclude any thing. Theſe 
words were no ſooner ſpoke, but Alcibiades exclaims againſt 
them; declares them to be treacherous knaves; calls upon 
the council as witneſs to the ſpeech they had made the night 
before; and deſires the people not to believe or hear men 
who ſo imprudently advanced falſehoods, and ſpoke and 
prevaricated ſo unaccountably, as to fay one thing one day, 
and the very reverle the next. 2 

Words could never expreſs the 1 and confuſion.” 
with which the ambaſſadors were ſeized, who, gazing wildly 
on one another, could not believe either their eyes or ears. 


'PERSIANS AND GRECTANS. | 


Nicias, who did not know the treacherous ſtratagem of Alci- 


biades, could not conceive the motive of this change, and 
tortured his brain to no purpoſe to find out the reaſon of it 
The people were that moment going to ſend for the ambaſſa- 
dors of Argos, in order to conclude the league with them; 


when a great earthquake came to the aſſiſtance of Nicias, 
and broke up the aſſembly. It was with the utmoſt difficulty 


he prevailed ſo far, in that of next day, as to have a ſtop put 
to the proceedings, till ſuch time as ambaſſadors ſhould be 
ſent to Lacedæmon. Nicias was appointed to head them; 


4 


but they returned without having done the leaſt good. The 


Athenians then repented very much their having delivered 
up, at his perſuaſion, the priſoners they had taken in the 


iſland, and who were felated to the greateſt families in 


Sparta. However, though the people were highly exaſpe- 
rated at Nicias, they did not proceed to any exceſſes againſt 


bim, but only appointed Alcibiades their general; made a_ 
league with the inhabitants of Matinea and Elis, who had 


quitted the party of the Lacedzmonians, in which the Ar- 
gives were included, and ſent troops to Pylus, to lay waſte 


Laconia. In this manner they again involved themſelves 


in the war which they were ſo lately deſirous of avoiding. 
Plutarch, after relating the intrigue of Alcibiades, adds: 
No one can approve the methods he employed to ſucceed 
in his deſign; however, it was a maſterſtroke, to diſunite 
and ſhake almoſt every part of Peloponneſus 1 in this manner, 


and raiſe up, in one day, lo many enemies againſt the Lace- 
dæmonians.“ In my opinion, this is too ſoft a cenſure of ſo 
knaviſh and perfidious an action, which, how ſucceſsful 


ſoever it might have been, was, notwithſtanding, horrid in 
itſelf, and of a nature never to be ſufficiently deteſted, _ 
| There was in Athens a citizen, Hyperbolus by name, 


a very wicked man, whom the comic poets generally made 
the object of their raillery and invectives. He was hardened 


in evil, and become inſenſible to infamy, by renouncing all 
ſentiments of honour, which could only be the effect of a 


foul abandoned entirely to vice. Hyperbolus was not agree- 


able to any one; and yet the people made uſe of him to hum- 


EIn Alcib. p. 198. | 
! Plut, in Alcib, p. 196, 197. In Nic. p. 530, 531. 
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HISTORY OF THE 


ble thoſe in high tations, and involve them in difficultiey, 


Two citizens, Nicias and Alcibiades, engroſſed, at that time, 
all the authority in Athens. The diſſolute life vf the latter 

ſhocked the Athenians, who beſides dreaded his audacity and 
haughtineſs. On the other ſide, Nicias, by always oppoſing, 


| without the leaſt reſerve, their unjuſt deſires; and by oblig. 


ing them to take the moſt uſeful meaſures, was become very 
odious to them. One would have imagined, that as the 
people were thus alienated from both, they would not have 


failed to put the oſtraciſm in force againſt one of them. Of 


the two parties which prevailed at that time in the city, one 
which conſiſted of the young men who were eager for war, 


the other of the old men who were deſirous of peace; the 
former endeavoured to procure the baniſhment of Nicias, 
and the latter of Alcibiades. Hyperbolus, whoſe only 


merit was in impudence, in hopes of ſucceeding whichſo. 
ever of them ſhould be removed, declared openly againſt 


them, and was eternally exaſperating the people againſt both. 
However, the two factions being afterwards reconciled, he _ 


himſelf was baniſhed by (and put an end to) the oſtraciſm, 


which feemed to have been demeaned, in being employed 


againſt a man of ſo baſe a charafter ; for hitherto there was 


a kind of honour and dignity annexed to this puniſhment, 
ZE Hyperbolus was therefore the laſt who was ſentenced by the 


oſtraciſm; as Hipparchus, a near relation of Piſiſtratus the 
tyrant, has deen the firlt. e 


' SECT. v. OY engages the Athenians in che Way — 


of Sicily. 


SIXTEENTH AND SEVENTEETH YEARS OF THE WAR. 


PASS over ſeveral inconſiderable events, to haſten to 
the relation of that of the greateſt importance, the ex- 


pedition of the Athenians into Sicily, to which they were 


eſpecially excited by Alcibiades. This is the ſixteenth 
year of the Peloponnefian war. 


* Alcibiades had gained a ſurpriſing aicendant over r the 


| m Thucyd. l. viii. p. 350-409. 
» Plut, in Alcib. p. 198200. In Nic. p. 531. 


PERSIANS AND GRECIANS. 


minds of the people, though they were perfectly well ac. 
uainted with his character. For his great qualities were 
united with ſtill greater vices, which he did not take the leaſt 
pains to conceal. He paſſed his life in ſuch an exceſs of lux- 
ury and voluptuouſneſs, as was a ſcandal to that city. No- 
thing was ſeen in his houſe but feſtivals, rejoicings, and 


parties of pleaſure and debauchery. He ſhowed very little 
regard to the cuſtoms of his country, and leſs to religion 
and the gods. All perſons of ſenſe and judgment, beſides 


the ſtrong averſion they had for his irregularities, dreaded 
exceedingly the conſequences of his audacity, profuſion, 
and utter contempt of the laws, which they conſidered as 
ſo many ſteps by which Alcibiades would 1 to e : 
cal power. i 
Ariſtophanes, in one of his comedies x, hows admirably 5 
well, in a ſingle verſe, the diſpoſition of the people with 
tegard to him: * They hate Alcibiades,” ſays he, and yet 
cannot do without him.” And, indeed the prodigious ſums 


he ſquandered on the people; the pompous games and 


| ſhows he exhibited to pleaſe them; the magnificent and 
almoſt incredible preſents which be made the city; the. 


grace and beauty of his whole perſon; his eloquence, his bo- 
dily ſtrength, joined to his courage and experience; in 2 


word, this aſſemblage of great qualities made the Athenians 


wink at his faults, and bear them patiently, always endea- 


youring to leſſen and ſcreen them under ſoft and favour. 
able names; for they called them ſports, polite paſtimes, 
and indications of his humanity and good nature. | 
Timon the man-hater, morofe and ſavage as he was, form- 
eda better judgment of this condut of Alcibiades. Meeting 


him one day as he was coming out of the aſſembly, vaſtly 


pleaſed at hjs having been gratified in all his demands, and to 
fee the greateſt honours paid him by the people in general, 
who were attending him in crouds to his houſe; ſo far from 
ſhunning him as he did all other men, on the contrary he 

ran to meet him, and ſtretching out his hand to him in 
2 friendly way; Courage, my fon,” ſays he, *thou doſt 
tight in puſhing thy fortune, for thy advancement will be 


The Frogs. Act v. Scene 4. 
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256 HISTORY OF THE 
the ruin of all theſe people.” The war of Sicily will ho 
that Timon was not miſtaken. 
The Athenians, from the time of Pericles, had meditated 
the conqueſt of Sicily. However, that wiſe guide had 
always endeayoured to check this ambitious and wild pro. 
ject. He uſed frequently to inculcate to them that by liv- 
ing in peace, by ſupporting their fleet, by contenting them- 
ſelves with the conqueſts they had already gained, and by 
not engaging in hazardous enterpriſes, they would raiſe their 
city to a flouriſhing condition, and be always ſuperior to 
che enemies. The authority he had at that time over the 
people, though it kept them from invading Sicily, could not 
{urpaſs the deſire they had to conquer it, and their eyes were 
continually upon that iſland. Some time after Pericless 
death, the Leontines, being invaded by the Syracuſans, had 
ſent a deputation to Athens to demand aid. They were 
| originally of Chalcis, an Athenian colony. The chief of 
the deputies was Gorgis, a famous rhetorician, who was re- 
puted the moſt eloquent man of his times. His elegant and 
florid diction, heightened by ſhining figures which he firſt 
employed, charmed the Athenians, who were prodigiouſſy 
affected with the beauties and graces of eloquence. Accord- 
ingly the alliance was concluded, and they ſent ſhips to | 
Regium to the aid of the Leontines. The year following | 
they ſent a greater number. Two years after they ſent a a 
new fleet, ſomething ſtronger than the former; but the Sici- 
| lians having put an end to all their diviſions, by the advice 
of Hermocrates, the fleet was ſent back; and the Athenians, 
not being able to prevail with ee ee to pardon their 
generals for not conquering Sicily, ſent two of them, Pytho- 
dorus and Sophocles into bayiſhment; and ſentenced the 
third, Eurymedon, to pay a heavy fine; their proſperity hav- 
ing blinded them to ſo prodigious a degree, that they were 
perſuaded no power was able to reſiſt them. They made 
leveral attempts afterwards, and upon pretence of ſending, 
from time to time, arms and ſoldiers to ſuch cities as were 
unjuſtly treated or oppreſſed by the Syracuſans, they by 


that means were Preparing. to invade them with a greater 
korce. 
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But che perſon who moſt inflamed this ardour was Alci— 


biades, by his feeding the people with ſplendid hopes, with 


which he himſelf was for ever filled or rather intoxicated. 


He was every night, in his dreams, taking Carthage, ſubdu- 
ing Africa, croſſing from thence into Italy, and poſſeſſing 


himſelf of all Peloponneſus, looking upon Sicily not as the 
ſcope and end of this war, but as the beginning and the firſt 
ſtep of the exploits he revolved in his mind. All the citizens 


_ favoured his views, and without enquiring ſeriouſly into 
matters, were enchanted with the mighty hopes he gave 
them. This expedition was the only topic of all converſa- 

tions. The young men, in the places where the public ex- 


erciſes were performed, and the old men in their ſhops, and 


_ elſewhere, were employed in nothing but in drawing the 
plan of Sicily; in diſcourſing on the nature and quality of 
the ſea with which it is ſurrounded; on its good harbours, 


and flat ſhores towards Africa: for theſe people, infatuated 


by the ſpeeches of Alcibiades, were (like him) perſuaded 
that they ſhould make Sicily only their place of arms and 
their arſenal, from whence they ſhould ſet out for the con- 

queſt of Carthage, and make themſelves maſters of all Africa 


and the ſea, as far as the Pillars of Hercules. 
vIt is related, that neither Socrates nor Methon the re. 


nomer, believed that this enterpriſe would be ſucceſsful; the 


former, being inſpired, as he inſinuated, by his familiar Piri, 


who always warned him of the evils with which he was 
| threatened; and the other, directed by his reaſon and good 
ſenſe, which, pointing out what he had to apprehend in re- 
ſpect to the future, induced him to att the madman on this 


occaſion; and to demand, in conſideration of the unhappy 


condition to which he was reduced, that the Athenians 


would not force away his fon, and would diſpenſe with his 
s arms. 


srer. VI. Account of the ſeveral People who | inhabited 


Sicaly, 


DEE: 1 enter on the relation of the war of Sicily, 


it will not be improper to give a plan of the country, 


| r Plut, in Alcib. 2 199. In Nic. p. 532. 
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HISTORY OF TH E 


and of the nations who inhabited it : Thucydides begins i in 
the ſame manner. | 
4 It was firſt inhabited by the Leſtrygones and the Cy. 
clopes, of whom we do not know any particulars, except 
what we are told by the poets. The molt ancient after theſe 
were the Sicani, who called themſelves the original inhabit- 
ants of this country, though they are thought to have come 
into it from the neighbourhood of a river in Spain, called 
Sicanus, whoſe name they gave to the iſland, which before 
was called Trinacria: theſe people were afterwards confined 
to the weſtern part of the iſland. Some Trojans, after the 
burning of their city, came and ſettled near them, and built 
| Erix and“ Egeſta, who all aſſumed the name of. Elymæi; 
and were afterwards joined by ſome inhabitants of Phocis, 
at their return from the ſiege of Troy. Thoſe who are 
properly called Sicilians came from Italy in very great 
numbers; and having gained a conſiderable victory over the 
Sicani, confined them to a corner of their iſland, about three 
hundred years before the arrival of the Greeks; and in Thu- 
cydides's time, they ſtill inhabited the middle part of the 
iſland and the northern coaſt. From them the iſland was 
ralled Sicily. The Phœnicians alſo ſpread themſelves along 
the coaſt and in the little iſlands which border upon it, for 
the convenience of trade: but after the Greeks began to ſet- 
tle there, they retired into the country of the Elymæi, in or- 
der to be nearer Carthage, and abandoned the reſt. It was 
in this manner the Barbarians firſt ſettled in Sicily. _ 
With regard to the Greeks, the firſt of them who 01 
into Sicily were the Chalcidians of Eubcea, under Theocles 
' who founded Naxos. The year after, which, according to 
Dionyſius Halicarnaſſus, was the third of the ſeventeenth. 
Olympiad, Archias the Corinthian laid the foundations of 
Syracuſe, Seven years after, the Chalcidians founded Le- 
ontium and Catana, after having driven out the inhabitants 
of the country, who were Sicilians. Other: Greeks, who 
came from Megara, a city of Achaia, about the ſame time, 
founded Megara, called Hyblæa, or barely Hybla, from 
Uyblon, a Sicilian. king, by whoſe permiſſion they ſenie 
1 Thucyd. J. vi. p. 410—413- 1 
* It is called Segeſta by the Romans. 


PERSIANS AND GRECIANS. | 9 8 
in his dominions. It is well known that the Hyblzan honey £ 1 
was very famous among the ancients. A hundred years af. 1 
ter, the inhabitants of that city built Selinonta. Gela, built MM 
on a river of the ſame name, forty-five years after the found- by 
ing of Syracuſe, founded Agrigentum about a hundred and =_ 
eight years after. Zancle, called afterwards Meſſana or 1 
Meſſene, by Anaxilas tyrant of Regium, who was of Meſ. 1 
 ſene, a city of Peloponneſus, had ſeveral founders, and at bl. 
different periods. The Zanclians built the city of Himera; 100 
I the Syracuſans built Acre, Caſmene, and Camarina. Theſe 9 
\ | are moſt of the nations, whether Greeks or Barbarians, who 10 
| fettledin 7 8 65 11 
Y | ) 
* Sker. VII. The r of Rgeſta implore Aid of the Ale. 1 
4 mans. Nicias oppoſes, but to no Purpoſe, the War of 14 
F Sicily. Atcibrades carries that Point. They both are ap- nt 
n . Generals with Lamachus. e ä | ii | 
he mM 
"oo. THENS: was in che diſpoſition chore: related when A. Il. 1 
. . ambaſſadors were ſent from the people of Egeſta, 1 0. 1 
. who, in quality of their allies, came to implore their aid 416. 1 
5 againſt the inhabitants of Selinunta, who were aſſiſted by the 1 ol 
r | Syracuſans. It was the ſixteenth year of the Peloponneſian Tl 
_— war. They repreſented, among other things, that ſhould 1 
r- | they be abandoned, the Syracuſans, alter ſeizing their city, its 
a8 as they had done that of Leontium, would poſſeſs themſelves 11 
I of all Sicily, and not fail to aid the Peloponneſians who were il 
2d. their founders; and, that they might put them to as little 11 
es | Charge as poſſible, they offered to pay the troops that ſhould 1 
to be ſent to ſuccour them. The Athenians who had long 1 
th | waited for an opportunity to declare themſelves, ſent depu- 188 
oft | ties to Egeſta to enquire into the ſtate of affairs, and to ſee Ul 
e- whether there was money enough in the treaſury to defray [oi 
ts | theexpence of ſo great a war. The inhabitants of that city ö a 
ho | had been ſo artful, as to borrow from the neighbouring na- 18 
ne, | tions a great number of gold and ſilver vaſes, worth an im- 1 
om menſe ſum of money; and of theſe they made a ſhow when i 
ied | the Athenians arrived. The deputies returned with thoſe of 72 3 It k 
we | 'Thucyd. I. vi. p. 413==415« Diod. I. xii, p. 129, 130, Plut. in Alcib. an 7 c. ii 
d. 200. In Nic. p. 531. ALS» 1 
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HISTORY OF THE 
Egeſta, who carried threeſcore talents in ingots, as a month's 
pay for the galleys which they demanded; and a promile of 
larger ſums, which, they ſaid, were ready both in the public 
treaſury and in the temples. The people, ſtruck with theſe 
fair appearances, the truth of which they did not give them. 
ſelves the leiſure to examine, and ſeduced by the advan. 
tageous reports which their deputies made in the view of 
pleaſing them, immediately granted the Egeſtans their de. 
mand, and appointed Alcibiades, Nicias, and Lamachus to 
command the fleet; with full power, not only to ſuccour 
Egeſta, and reſtore ths inhabitants of Leontium to their city; 
but alſo to regulate the affairs of Sicily, in ſuch a manner 
as might beſt ſuit the intereſts of the republic. 
| Nicias was appointed one of the generals, to his very 
great regret; for, beſides other motives which made him 
dread that command, he ſhunned it, becauſe Alcibiades was 
to be his colleague. But the Athenians promiſed themſelves 
greater ſucceſs from this war, ſhould they not reſign the 
whole conduct of it to Alcibiades, but temper his ardour 
and audacity with the coldneſs and wiſdom of Nicias. | 
Five days after, to haſten the execution of the decree, | 
and make the neceſſary preparations, a ſecond aſſembly was 
| held. Nicias, who had had time enough to reflect delibe- 
rately on the affair, propoſed, and was ſtill better convinced 
of the difficulties and dangers which would enſue from it; 
thought himſelf obliged to ſpeak with ſome vehemence 
againſt a project, the conſequences of which he foreſaw 
might be very fatal ro the republic. He ſaid, That it was 
ſurpriſing ſo important an affair ſhould have been deter- 
mined, the moment almoſt it was taken into deliberation : 
that without once enquiring into matters, they had given 
credit to whatever was told them by foreigners, who were 
very laviſh of their promiſes; and whoſe intereſt it was to 
offer mighty things, in order to extricate themſelves from 
their imminent danger. After all, what advantage,” ſays 
he, can accrue from thence to the republic: have we ſo 
few enemies at our doors, that we need go in ſearch of others 
at a diſtance from us? Will you act wiſely, to hazard your 
preſent poſſeſſions on the vain hopes of an uncertain advan- 
u Thucyd, I. vi. p. ä 
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tage? To meditate new conquefls before you have ſecured 
your ancient ones? To ſtudy nothing but the aggrandizing 
of your ſtate, and quite neglect your own ſafety? Can you 
depend in any manner on a truce, which you yourſelves 


know is very precarious; which you are ſenſible has been 
550 infringed more than once; and which the leaſt defeat on 


our ſide may ſuddenly change into an open war? You are 
not ignorant how the Lacedæmonians have always been, and 


ſtill continue diſpoſed with regard to us. They deteſt our 


government as different "he, theirs ; it is with grief and 


diſdain they ſee us poſſeſſed of the empire of Greece; they 


conſider our glory as their ſhame and confuſion ; and there 
is nothing they would not attempt, to bumble a power 


which excites their jealouſy, and keeps them perpetually 


in fear. Theſe are our real enemies, and it is they we ought 

to guard againſt, Will it be a proper time to make theſe 
reflections, (when after having divided our troops, and our 
arms will be employed elſewhere) and unable to reſiſt them, 
we ſhall be attacked at once by all the forces of Peloponne- 


ſus2 We do but juſt begin to breathe, after the calamities 


now going to plunge ourſelves into greater danger. If we 
are ambitious of carrying our arms into diſtant countries, 


would it not be more expedient to march and reduce the 
rebels of Thrace, and other nations who are ſtill wavering, 
and unfixed in their allegiance, than to fly to the ſuccour of 
the inhabitants of Egeſta, about whoſe welfare we ought to 
be very indifferent? And will it ſuit our intereſt, to at- 
tempt to revenge their injuries, at a time that we do not diſ- 

cover the leaſt reſentment for thoſe we ourſelves receive? 
Let us leave the Sicilians to themſelves, and not engage in 


their quarrels, which it is their buſineſs to decide. As the 


inhabitants of Egeſta undertook the war without us, let them 


extricate themſelves from it as well as they can. Should 


any of our generals adviſe you to this enterpriſe, from an 
ambitious or ſelf-intereſted view; merely to make a vain 


Parade of his ſplendid equipages, or to raiſe money to ſup- 


port his extravagance; be not guilty of fo much impru- 


dence as to ſacrifice the intereſt of the republic to his, or to 
permit him to involve it in the ſame ruin with himſelt. An 


in which war and the plague had plunged us; and we are 
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262 HISTORY OF THE 
enterpriſe of ſo much importance ought not to be commit. 
ted wholly to the conduct of a young man. Remember 
it 1s prudence, not prejudice and paſſion, that gives ſucceſs 
to affairs. Nicias concluded with declaring 1 it his opinion, 
that it would be proper to deliberate again on the affair, in 
order to prevent the fatal conſequences with which their 
taking raſh reſolutions might be attended. : 
It was plain he had Alcibiades in view, and that his enor. 
mous luxury was the object of his cenſure. And indeed he 
carried it to an incredible height; and laviſhed prodigious 
ſums of money on horſes, and equipages, and moveables; 
not to mention the delicacy and ſumptuouſneſs of his table. 
He diſputed the prize in the Olympic games with ſeven 
ſets of chariot horſes, which no private man had ever done 
before him; and he was crowned more than once on that 
| occaſion. Extraordinary reſources were neceſſary for ſup. 
porting ſuch luxury; and as avarice often ſerves as a re- 
ſource to ambition; there were ſome grounds to believe, 
that Alcibiades was no leſs ſolicitous for conquering Sicily 
and Carthage (which he pretended to poſſeſs afterwards as 
his own) to enrich his family, than to render it glorious. 
It is natural to ſuppoſe that Alcibiades W's not let this 
8 ſpeech of Nicias go unanſwered. 
This, ſays Alcibiades, is not the firſt time that merit has 
excited jealouſy, and glory been made the objett of envy. 
phat very thing which is imputed to me for a crime, is, I 
wilt preſume to ſay it, the honour of my country, and ought 
to gain me applaufe. The ſplendor in which I live; the 
great ſums I expend, particularly in the public aﬀemblies 7 
beſides their being juſt and lawful, at the ſame time give 
foreigners a greater idea of the glory of Athens ; and ſhow, 
that it is not in ſuch want of money as our enemies imagine, 
But this is not our preſent buſineſs. Let the world form 
a judgment of me, not from paſſion and prejudice, but 
from my actions. Was it an inconſiderable ſervice 1 did 
the republic, in bringing over (in one day) to its alliance, 
the people of Elis, of Mantinea, and of Argos, that is the 
chief ſtrength of Peloponneſus ? | Make uſe, therefore, to 
aggrand1ze your empire, of Alcibiades's youth and folly 
(lince his enemies give it that name) as well as of the wiſdom 
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PERSIANS AND GRECIANS. 
and experience of Nicias; and do not repent, from vain and 
idle fears, your engaging in an enterpriſe publicly reſolved 


upon, and which may redound infinitely both to your glory 
and advantage. The cities of Sicily, weary of the unjuſt 


and cruel government of their princes, and ſtill more of the 
tyrannical authority which Syracuſe exerciſes over them, 


wait only for a favourable opportunity to declare them. 


ſelves; and are ready to open their gates to whomlſoever 


ſhall offer to take off the yoke under which they have ſo long 
groaned. Though the citizens of Egeſta in quality of your 
allies, ſhould not have a right to your protection; yet the 


glory of Athens ought to engage you to ſupport them. Re- 


publics aggrandize themſelves by ſuccouring the oppreſſed, 
and not by living unaftive. In the preſent ſtate of your 
affairs, the only way to diſpirit your enemies, and ſhow that 


you are not afraid of them, will be, to haraſs one nation, to 
check the progreſs of another, to keep them all employed, 
and carry your arms into diſtant countries. Athens was 


not formed for eaſe; and it was not by inactivity that your 


anceſtors raiſed it to the height in which we now ſee it. 
For the reſt, what hazards will you run by engaging in the 
enterpriſe in queſtion? If it ſhould be crowned with ſuc- 


ceſs, you will then poſſeſs yourſelves of all Greece; and 
ſhould it not anſwer your expettations, your fleet will give 


you an opportunity of retiring whenever you pleaſe. The 
Lacedæmonians indeed may make an incurſion into our 
country; but, beſides that it would not be in our power to 
prevent it, though we ſhould not invade Sicily, we ſtill ſhall 
preſerve the empire of the ſea, in ſpite of them; a circum- 
ſtance which makes our enemies entirely defoair of ever 
being able to conquer us, Be not therefore biaſed by 


Nicias's reaſons. The only tendency of them is to ſow the 
ſeeds of diſcord between the young and old men, who can 
do nothing without one another; ſince it is wiſdom and 


courage, counſel and execution, that give ſucceſs to all en- 
terpriſes; and this in which we are going to e can- 


not but turn to your advantage.“ 


The Athenians, flattered and pleaſed with Alcibiades $ 
ſpeech, perſiſted in their firſt opinion. Nicias, on the other 
x Plut, in prac, de ger. rep. p. 60% 
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fide, did not depart from his; but at the ſame time did not 


dare to oppoſe Alcibiades any further. Nicias was natural] 
of a ſoft and timid diſpoſition. He was not, like Pericles, 
maſter of that lively and vehement eloquence, which, like a 


torrent, bears down all things in its way. And, indeed the 


latter, on ſeveral occaſions and at ſeveral times, had never 
failed to check the wild ſtarts of the populace, who, even 
then, meditated the expedition into Sicily; becauſe he was 
alway s inflexible, and never ſlackened the reins of that au- 
thority and kind of ſovereignty which he had acquired over 
the people; whereas * Nicias, both by atting and ſpeaking 


in an eaſy, gentle manner, ſo far from winning over the 


people, ſuffered himſelf to be forcibly and involuntarily 


carried away: and accordingly he at ſt yielded to the 


people, and accepted the command in a war which he 


plainly foreſaw would be attended with the moſt fatal con- 5 
ſequences. 
Plutarch makes this 1 in \ ths excellent treatiſe, 


where, ſpeaking of the qualities requiſite in a ſtateſman, 


he ſhows how very neceſſary eloquence and inflexible con- 


ſtancy and perſeverance are to him. 


Nicias, not dari ing to oppoſe Alcibiades any longer PEO 


: endeavoured to do it indirectly, by ſtarting a great number 

_ of difficulties, drawn eſpecially from the great expence of 
this expedition. He declared, that ſince they were reſolved 
upon war, they ought to carry it on in ſuch a manner as 


might ſuit the exalted reputation to which Athens had at- 
tained ; that a fleet was not ſufficient to oppoſe ſo formida- 


| ble a power as that of the Syracuſans and their allies ; that 


they muſt raiſe an army, compoled of good horſe and foot, 
if they deſired to act in a manner worthy of ſo grand @ de- 
ſign: that beſides their fleet, which was to make them maſ- 


ters at ſea, they muſt have a great number of tranſports, 


to carry proviſions perpetually to the amy, which other- 


viſe could not poſſibly ſubſiſt in an enemy's country: that 
they muſt carry vaſt ſums of money with them, without 
waiting for that promiſed them by the citizens of Egeſta, 


who perhaps were ready in words only, and very probably 
might break their promiſe: that they ought to weigh and 
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examine the diſparity there was between themſelves and 


their enemies with regard to the conveniencies and wants of 


the army ; the Syracuſans being in their own country, in the 


midſt of powerful allies, diſpoſed by inclination, as well as 
engaged by intereſt, to aſſiſt them with men, arms, horſes, 


and proviſions ; whereas the Athenians would carry on the 
war in a remote country poſſeſled by their enemies, where, 
in the winter, news could not be brought them in leſs than 


four months time; a country, where all things would oppoſe 


the Athenians, and nothing be procured but by force of 


arms: that it would reflect the greateſt ignominy on the 
Athenians, ſhould they be forced to abandon their enter- 
priſe, and thereby become the ſcorn and contempt of their 

enemies, by their neglecting to take all the precautions 

which ſo important a deſign required: that as for himſelf, he 
was determined not to go, unleſs he was provided with all 
things neceſſary for the expedition, becauſe the ſafety of the 


whole army depended on that circumſtance; and that he 
would not rely on e or the precarious 6 of 
the allies. ö 


Nic ias had flattered kimfelf, that this ſpeech would cool 
the ardour of the people, whereas it only inflamed ft the 


more. Immediately the generals had full powers given them 


to raiſe as many troops, and fit out as many galleys as they 
ſhould Judge neceſſary; and the levies were accordingly 
carried on in Athens, and other places, with inexpreſſible 


5 e 


Srew. VIII. The Athenians prepare to ſet Sail. Siniſter 
Omen. The Statues of Mercury are mutilated. Alcibi- 
ades 15 accuſed, and inſiſts upon his being tried, but his 
Requeſt is not STAR Triumphant Os of the 


Fleet. 


456 


HEN all things were ready a their 3 and A. M 


they were preparing to ſail, there happened ſeveral 3589. 


bad omens, which filled the minds of the people. with trouble 


| v Diod. l. xili. p. 134. 
1 'Thucyd, 1. vi. p. 2 Plut, 1 in Alcib. p. 200, 201. 
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HISTORY OF THE 
and diſquietude. The * women were at that time celebrat. 
ing the feſtival of Adonis, during which the whole city way 


in mourning, and full of images repreſenting dead perſons 


and funeral proceſſions; and every part .echoed with the 


_ cries and groans of the women who followed thoſe ſtatues 
with lamentations of that kind, Whence it was feared, that 
this gay and magnificent armament would ſoon loſe all i its 


ſplendor, and wither F away like a flower. 
The general affliction was increaſed by another accident, 
The ſtatues of Mercury, which ſtood at the entrance of pri. 


vate houſes and temples, were all mutilated in one night, 


and particularly in the face; and although a great reward 
was promiſed to any perſon who ſhould diſcover the authors 


of ſo audacious a crime, no one was accuſed. The citizens 
could not forbear confidering this uncommon event, not 
only as an unlucky omen, but as a contrivance of ſome fac. 
tious men, who harboured very ill deſigns. 


Some young 
people had already been accuſed of committing much the 
like crime in the midſt of their cups; and particularly of 
having wantonly mimicked the ceremonies and myſteries 
of Ceres and Proſerpine; with Alcibiades, who repreſented 
the high-prief, at their head. It highly concerns all thoſe _ 
in exalted ſtations, to be extremely careful of every ſtep 


they take, and not to give the leaſt opportunity to the moſt 


inveterate malice to cenſure them. They ought to call to 


mind, ſays Plutarch, that the eyes of all men are upon their 
conduct, and that they are ever eagle-eyed on theſe occa- 
ſions; that not only their outward actions paſs the moſt ſevere 
ſcrutiny, but that they penetrate to their moſt private apart- 
ments, and there take the ſtricteſt notice of their diſcourſes, 


their diverſions, and the moſt ſecret things tranſafted by 
It was this dread of the piercing eye of the people, 
that kept Themiſtocles and Pericles perpetually on their 


. 2 Plut. in prac. FO rep. p. 880. 


This Querkiitions rite had extended even to God's people. Ad Hol 


there ſat women weeping for Tammuz. Ezek. viii. 14. N. B. The Latin verſion 


of the Bible, which Mr. Rollin follows, fays weeping for Adonis; which is the 


ſame as Temmuz, the Hebrews called Adonis by that name. 


+ The hiſtorian alludes to the plants and flowers that were carried in tha 
ceremony, and which went by the name of Adonis's gardens. 
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guard, and obliged them to refrain from moſt of thoſe plea- 
fures in which others indulge themſelves. | 

As for Alcibiades, he did not know what it was to lay him- 
ſelf under any reſtraints; and accordingly as his character 


was ſo well known, people were perſuaded he very probably 


had been concerned in what had happened. His luxury, 


libertiniſm, and irreligion, gave an air of probability to this 
charge, and the accuſer was not afraid of telling his name. 
This attack ſtaggered the conſtancy and reſolution of Alci- 


biades; but hearing the ſoldiers and ſailors declare, that they 


| vere induced to engage in this expedition by no other 


motive but their affection for Alcibiades; and that, ſhould 


the leaſt injury be done him, they would all leave the ſer- 
vice; he took heart, and appeared at his trial on the day ap- 
pointed for that purpoſe. His enemies, upon pretence that 
it was neceſſary for the fleet to ſet ſail, got the judgment 
ſuperſeded. It was to no purpoſe for Alcibiades to inſiſt 
upon being tried, in caſe he was guilty, and not be ruined 
in his abſence; and to repreſent, that it would be the moſt 


ſhocking and barbarous injuſtice to oblige him to embark 
for ſo important an expedition, without firſt making due 
enquiry into the accuſations and horrid flanders which were 
caſt upon him, the bare thoughts of which would keep him 


in perpetual fear and anxiety. However, none of theſe re- 


monſtranees prov ed effectual, and the fleet was ordered to 
ſet out. | 


They accordingly prepared to ſet ſail, after having ap- 


; pointed Corcyra the rendezvous for moſt of the allies, and 


ſuch ſhips as were to carry the proviſions, &c. All the citi- 


zens, as well as foreigners in Athens, flocked by day-break 
to the port of Pyræus. The former attended their children, 
relations, friends, or companions, with a joy overcaſt with 
a little ſorrow, upon their bidding adieu to perſons that were 
as dear to them as life, who were ſetting out on a far diſtant 


and very dangerous expedition, from which it was uncertain 


whether they ever would return, though they flattered them- 
ſelves with the hopes that it would be ſucceſsful. The 


toreigners came thither to feed their eyes with a fi ght which 
was highly worthy their curioſity ; for no ſingle city in the 


d Thucyd. p. 439--43% Diod, I. xiii, p. 135. 
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- more than of their officers who had laid out conſiderable ſums | 1 


HISTORY OF THE 


world had ever fitted out ſo gallant a fleet. Thoſe indeed 
which had been ſent againſt Epidaurus and Potidza, were 


as conſiderable with regard to the number of ſoldiers and 


ſhips: but then they were not equipped with ſo much magni. 
hcence, neither was their voyage ſo long, nor their enter. 


priſe ſo important. Here were ſeen a land and a naval 


army, provided with the utmoſt care, and at the expence of 
y. p P 


85 particular perſons as well as of the public, with all things 
neceſſary, on account of the length of the voyage, and the 


duration of the war. The city furniſhed a hundred empty 
galleys, that is, threeſcore light ones, and forty to tranſport 


the ſoldiers heavily armed. Every mariner received daily a 


drachma, or ten pence (French) for his pay, excluſively of 


- what the captains of ſhips gave the rowers* of the firſt bench. 


Add to this, the pomp and magnificence that were diſplayed _ 


univerſally; every one ſtriving to eclipſe the reſt, and each 


captain endeavouring to make his ſhip the lighteſt, and at 


the ſame time the gayeſt in the whole fleet. I ſhall not take 
notice of the choice of the ſoldiers and ſeamen, who were the | 


flower of the Athenians; nor of their emulation with regard 
to the beauty and neatneſs of their arms and equipage; any 


purely to diſtinguiſh themſelves, and to give foreigners an 
advantageous idea of their perſons and circumſtances; ſo 
that this ſight had the air of a tournament, in which the ut- 
moſt magnificence is diſplayed, rather than of a warlike ex- _ 
pedition. But the boldneſs and greatneſs of the deſign {till 
exceeded its expence and ſplendor. _ 

When the ſhips were laden and the 8 got on board, 


the trumpet ſounded, and ſolemn prayers were offered up 


for the ſucceſs of the expedition; gold and ſilver cups were 


5 filling every Where with wine, and the accuſtomed libations 
were poured out; the people who lined the ſhore ſhouting at 


the ſame time, and lifting up their hands to heaven, to wiſh 
their fellow citizens a good voyage and ſucceſs. And now, 


the hymn being ſung, and the ceremonies ended, the ſhips 
ſailed one after another out of the harbour; after which they 


ſtrove to outſail one another, till the whole fleet met at 


* They were called Si. They had longer oars than the reſt,and con- 
ſequently more trouble in rowing, - 
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gina. From thence it made for Corcyra, where the army 
| of the allies was aſſembling with the reſt of the fleet. 


SECT. IX. 5 yracuſe is Arab The Athenian Fleet arrives 


2 Sicily. 


' DVICE of this expedition coming to Spee from 
all quarters, it was thought ſo improbable, that at firſt 


nobody would believe it. But as it was more and more 
confirmed every day, the Syracuſans began to think ſeriouſly 
ol making the neceſſary preparations; and ſent deputations 


to every part of the iſland, to aſk aſſiſtance of ſome, and ſend 
ſuccours to others. They garriſoned all the caſtles and torts 


in the country; reviewed all the ſoldiers and horſes; exa- 
mined the arms in the magazines; and ſettled and prepared 
all things, as if the enemy had been in their country. 
In the mean time the fleet ſailed in three ſquadrons, each 
under the command of its particular general. It conſiſted 


of a hundred and thirty-ſix ſhips, a hundred whereof belong- 


ed to Athens, and the reſt to the allies. On board theſe 
ſhips were five thouſand heavy- armed ſoldiers, two thouſand 


two hundred of whom were Athenian citizens, v:z. fifteen 
hundred of thoſe who had eſtates, and {even hundred * who 


had none, but were equally citizens; the reſt conſiſted of 
allies. With regard to the light infantry, there were eighty | 


archers of Crete, and four hundred of other countries; ſeven 


hundred Rhodian lingers, and a hundred and twenty exiles 


of Megara. There was but one company of horſe, conſiſt- 
ing of thirty troopers, who had embarked on board a veſſel 


proper for tranſporting cavalry. Both the fleet and the land 

forces were afterwards increaſed conſiderably. Thirty veſ- 
els carried the proviſions and cooks, with maſons, carpen- 
ters, and their ſeveral tools; the whole followed by a hundred 
imall veſſels for the ſervice, excluſive of merchant-ſhips, of 
| Which there were great numbers. All this fleet had ſailed 
together for Corcyra. Having met with but an indifferent 


reception from the people of Tarentum and Locris, they 


lailed with a favourable wind for Rhegium, where they made 


© Thucyd, I. vi. p. 492—445- Diod. l. xiii. p. 135, 136. 
e lIzheſe were called Nures. . 
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ſome ſtay. The Athenians were very urgent with the inha. 
bitants. of Rhegium to ſuccour thoſe of Leontium, who 
came originally from Chalcis as well as themſelves: but 
theſe anſwered, that they were determined to ſtand neuter, 
and to undertake nothing but in concert with the reſt of 
Italy. Here they debated on the manner in which it was 
_ neceſſary to carry on the war, and waited for the coming up 
of thoſe ſhips that had been ſent out to make diſcoveries of 
a proper place for landing, and to enquire whether the citi. 
zens of Egeſta had got their money ready. Upon theirre. 
turn they brought advice that they had but thirty talents in 
the treaſury. This Nicias had foreſeen, but no 1 had 
been paid to his ſalutary counſels. | 

He did not fail, the inſtant chis news was O's? to 
expatiate on the counſel he had given in Athens; to ſhow the 
wrong ſtep they had taken in engaging in this war; and to 
amplity the fatal conſequences which might be expected 
from it: in all which he acted very imprudently. It was 
extremely judicious in Nicias to oppoſe it in the beginning, 
and to ſet every engine at work, to cruſh if poſſible this ill. 
fated project. But as it was reſolved, and he himſelf had 
accepted of the command, he-ought not to be perpetually 
looking backward, nor to have repeated inceſſantly, that 
this war had been undertaken in oppoſition to all the 
maxims of prudence; and, by that means, to cool the ardour 
of his two colleagues in the command, to diſpirit the ſol- 
diers, and blunt that edge of confidence and ardour, which 
aſſure the ſucceſs of great enterpriſes.” The Athenians, on 
the contrary, ought to have advanced boldly towards the 
enemy; ſhould have attacked them with vigour, and have 
ſpread an univerſal terror by a ſudden and en qr de. 
ſcent. | i 
But Nicias acted in a m quite different: manner. His op1- 
nion in the council of war, was, that they ſhould fail for Seli- 
nunta, which had been the firſt occaſion of this expedition; 
and then, if the citizens of Eygeſta performed their promiſe, 
and gave a month's pay to the army, to proceed forward; ot 
otherwiſe, to oblige them to furnith proviſions | for the ſixty 
galleys they had demanded, and continue in that road till 


 * Plut., in Nic. p 532. 
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they ſhould have concluded a peace with the citizens of Seli- 


nunta, either by force of arms or ſome other way. He ſaid, 
that they afterwards ſhould return to Athens, after having 
thus made a parade of their forces, and the aſſiſtance they 
gave their allies; unleſs they ſhould have an opportunity of 


making ſome attempt in favour of the Leontines, or of bring-. 


ing over ſome city into their alliance. 4: 
Alcibiades anſwered, that it would be inglorioust after 

their ſailing out with ſo noble a fleet, to return without do- 

ing any thing; and that they ſhould firſt endeavour to con- 


clude an alliance with the Greeks and Barbarians, in order. 
to divide them from the. Syracuſans, and procure troops and 


proviſions from them; and eſpecially to ſend a deputation to 


Meſſina, which was a kind of key to Sicily, and its harbour 
capacious enough to hold all the fleet. He declared further, 
that after ſeeing who were their friends and who their ene- 
mies, and ſtrengthening themſelves by the addition of a new 
reinforcement, they then ſhould attack either Selinunta or. 
| Syracuſe; in caſe the one ſhould refuſe to conclude a peace 


with Egeſta, and the other not permit the Leontines to return 


to their city. 15 


Lamachus offered a third opinion, which perhaps was 
the moſt prudent; that was, to ſail directly for Syracuſe, he- 


fore its citizens had time to recover from their ſurpriſe, or 
prepare for their defence. He obſerved, that the ſudden 
arrival of an armed force always ſtrikes the greateſt terror; 
and that when enemies are allowed time to reflect and make 
5 preparations, it alſo revives their courage; whereas, when. 


they are ſuddenly attacked, and {till in confuſion, they are 
generally overcome; that as they would be maſters of the 
open country, they ſhould not be in want of any thing; but, 


on the contrary, would oblige the Sicilians to declare for 
them: that at laſt they ſhould ſettle in Megara, which was 


quite deſert and a near neighbour to Syracuſe, and there lay 
up their fleet in ſafety. However, his-counſel not being, 


followed, he agreed to that of Alcibiades: accordingly they 


inked for Sicily, where Alcibiades took, Catana by a hen 
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5 55 = Miibiadesi 15 recalled. He flies, and is ; ſentenced 


to die as an Outlaw. He retires to Sparta. Flexibility, of 
Lis Cenius and Di i/poit ton. 
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— 


Tus was the firſt and laſt cxploſ performed by Alci- 5 
biades in this expedition, he being immediately re. 
called by the Athenians, in order to be tried upon the accuſ. 
ation againſt him. For, from the departure of the fleet, his 
enemies, who had no fegard to the welfare of their country; 
and who, upon the ſpecious pretence of religion, which is 
often made a cloak to cover the darkeſt deſigns, meditated 
nothing but ſatiating their hatred and revenge; his enemies, 

I fay, taking: advantage of his abſence, had proceeded in the 
affair with greater vigour than ever. All thoſe, againſt whom 
informations were lodged, were thrown into prifon, without 
1o much as being ſuffered to be heard, and that too on the 
evidence of the moſt profligate and abandoned citizens; as 
if, ſays Thucydides, it was not as great a crime to punilh the 
innocent, as to ſuffer the guilty to eſcape. One of the in- 
formers was proved to be perjured by his own words; having 
declared that he ſaw and knew one of the accuſed by moon- 
light; whereas it appeared, that there was no moon at that 
time. But notwithſtanding this manifeſt perjury, the popu- 
lace were as furious as ever. The remembrance of the 
tyranny of the Piſiſtratides made them apprehenſive of the 
like fate; and ſtrongly engeren with this n they would 
not give ear to any thing. 
At laſt they ſent out of *ſhip of Salamin, ordering the 
Captain not to carry off Alcibiades by force, for fear of rail- 
ing a tumult in the army; but only to order him to return to 
Athens, to pacify the people by his preſence. Alcibiades 
obeyed the order, and went immediately on board his gal- 
ley; but the inſtant he was arrived at Thurium, and had got 
on ſhore, he difappeared, and eluded the purſuit of thoſe 
who ſought after him. Being aſked whether he would not 
rely on his country, with regard to the judgment it might 
| paſs on him: I would not,” ſays he, © rely on my mother, 
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Thucyd. I. vi. p. 446-450. Plut, in Alcib. p. 202. | 
* This was a ſacred veſſel appointed to fetch criminals, 


PERSIANS AND GRECIANS. 


for fear leſt ſhe ſhould inadvertently miſtake a“ black bean 


for a white one.” The galley ot Salamin returned back 
without the commander, who was aſhamed of his having 
ſuffered his prey to eſcape him in that manner. Alcibiades 
was ſentenced to die for his contumacy. His whole eſtate 


was confiſcated, and all prieſts and prieſteſſes were com- 


manded to curſe him. Among the latter was one Theano, 
who alone had the courage to oppole this decree, ſaying : 
« +That ſhe had been appointed prieſteſs, not to curſe but 
to bleſs.” Some time after, news being brought him that 


the Athenians had condemned him to die, I {hall make 


them ſenſible,” ſays he, that I am alive.“ 


Much about this time Diagoras of Melia was proſecuted | 


at Athens. He had lettled himſelf in the latter city, where 


be taught atheiſm, and was brought to a trial for his doc- 
trine. 5 Diagoras eſcaped the puniſhment which would have 
been inflicted on him, by flying from the city; but he could 
not wipe off the ignominy of the ſentence which condemned 
him to death. The Athenians had ſo great an abhorrence 


for the impious principles inculcated by him, that they even 
ſet a price upon his head, and promiſed a reward of a talent 
to any man who ſhould bring him dead or alive. 

* About twenty years before, a like affair had happened 


to Protagoras, for having only treated the fame queſtion by 
way of problem. He had ſaid in the beginning of one of his 
books: Whether the gods do or do not exiſt is a queſtion 


which I know not whether I ought to affirm or deny: tor 


our underſtandings are too much clouded, and the lite of 
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man is too ſhort, for the ſolution of ſo nice and difficult a 


point.” But the Athenians could not bear to have a ſub- 
ject of this nature made a doubt; and for this reaſon they 
ordered proclamation to be made by the public crier, fer 


all perſons who had any copies of this book, to bring them to 


the magiſtrates: after which they were burnt as infamous 


Pieces, and the author was baniſhed for ever from all the. 


territories of the Athenians. 
| # Joſeph. contr. App. © Did. I. xili. p. 197. 


v Diog. Laert. in Protag. Joſeph. contr. App- Cic. I. i. de nat. deor. n. 63. 
Ihe judges made uſe of beans in giving their luffrages, and the black 


bean denoted condemnation. 
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HISTORY OF THE 


Diagoras and Protagoras had been the diſciples of 8 
critus, who firſt invented the philoſophy of atoms. I ſhall 
fpeak of him in another place. 

i From the departure of Alcibiades, Nicias hand poſſeſled 
the whole authority: for Lamachus his colleague, though a 


man of bravery and experience, was however in no credit, 
becauſe of his extreme poverty, for which he was deſpiſed 
by the ſoldiers. But the Athenians were not always in this 
way of thinking; for we have ſeen that Ariſtides, poor as he 


was, was no leſs eſteemed and reſpetted on that account: 


but in this laſt expedition, the people in general had imbibed 


a paſſion for luxury and magnificence; the natural conſe- 
quence of which is a love of riches. As Nicias, therefore, 
governed all affairs ſolely, all his actions were of the ſame 


caſt with his diſpoſition, that is, of a {low and fearful kind: 


he ſuffered every thing to languiſh, ſometimes either by ly- 
ing ſtill and undertaking nothing, ſometimes by only ſailing 


1 along the coaſt, or loſing time in conſulting and delibera- 
ting; all which ſoon ſuppreſſed, on one ſide, the ardour and | 
confidence the troops expreſſed at firſt; and, on the other, 
the fear and terror with which the enemy had been ſeized, 
at the ſight of ſo terrible an armament. He beſieged Hy bla; 
and though it was but a ſmall city, he was however obliged 
to raiſe the ſiege ſome days after, Which brought him into 
the higheſt contempt. He retired at laſt to Catana, after 
having performed but one exploit, v:z. the ruining of Hyc- 
cara, a {mall town inhabited by Barbarians, from which 
place, it is ſaid, that Lais the courteſan, at that time very | 


young, was ſold with the reſt of the ren, and carried to 
rs ee | 
Eln the mean time Alcibiades, having left Thurium, 
was arrived at Argos; and as he quite deſpaired of ever be- 


ing recalled home, he ſent a meſſenger to the Spartans, de- 


ſiring leave to reſide among them, under their guard and 
protection. He promiſed in the moſt ſolemn manner, that 


if they would conſider him as their friend, he would per- 
form greater ſervices for their ſtate than he before had done 
injuries to it. The Spartans received him with open arms; 


and ſoon after his arrival in their city, he gained the love 


v Thucyd. p. 4522 453, Plut. in Nic. p. 533 · * Plut, in Alcib. p· 230 
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and eſteem of all its inhabitants. He charmed, and even 


enchanted them, by his conforming himſelf ſo eaſily to their 
way of living. Such people as ſaw Alcibiades ſhave him- 


ſelf to the ſkin, bathe in cold water, eat of the coarſe, heavy 
cakes which were their uſual food, and be ſo well ſatisfied 


with their black broth; could not perſuade themſelves, 


that a man, who ſubmitted ſo cheerfully to this kind of life, 
had ever kept cooks in his palace; had uſed eſſences and 
perfumes ; had worn the rich ſtuffs of Miletus; in a word, 
that he had hitherto lived in the midſt of voluptuouſneſs and 
profuſion of all things. But flexibility was the charatteriftic 


that chiefly diſtinguiſhed Alcibiades. Cameleon-like, he 
could aſſume all ſhapes and colours, to win the favour of 
thoſe among whom he reſided. He immediately aſſumed 


their manners and adapted himſelf to their taſte, as if they 


had been natural in him; and though he inwardly had an 
averſion to them, he could however cover his diſguit with 
an eaſy, ſimple, and unconſtrained air. With ſome he had 
all the graces and vivacity of the gayeſt youth, and with 
others all the gravity of old age. In Sparta, he was labori- 


ous, frugal, and auſtere; in Ionia, enjoyment, idleneſs, and 
pleaſure made up his whole lite: in Thrace, he was always 


on horſeback or carouſing; and when he reſided. with Tiſſa- 
phanes the ſatrap, he exceeded all the magnificence of the | 
: Perſians 1 in luxury and profuſion. | 


But he was not barely ſatisfied with gaining the eſteem 


of the Lacedæmonians. He inſinuated himſelf ſo tar into 
the affection of Timea, the wite of king Agis, that he had a 
fon by her, who, in public, went by the name of Leotychi- 
des; though his mother, in private, and among her women 

and female friends, did not bluſh to call him Alcibiades; 


ſo violent was her paſſion, for that Athenian. Agis was in- 
formed of this intrigue, and therefore retuſed to own Lev. 
tychides for his fon; for which realon he was alterwards 


excluded the throne. 
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HISTORY OF THE 


"SECT. XI. Deſcription of Syracuſe. 

As the ſiege of Spechte is one of the moſt conſiderable 

in the Grecian hiſtory; the particular circumſtances 
of which I thought proper to relate, for that reaſon, in order 
to give my readers an idea of the manner of beſieging by the 
ancients ; I judged it neceſſary, before I enter into that de- 
tail, to give the reader a deſcription and plan of the city of 
Syracuſe ; - in which he will alſo find the different fortifica- 
tions, both of the Athenians and Syracuſans, mentioned in 


this ſiege. 


Syracuſe ſtood on the ws coaſt of Sicily. Its vaſt 
extent, its advantageous ſituation, the conveniency of its 
double harbour, its fortifications built with the utmoſt care 


; and labour, and the multitude and wealth of its inhabitants, 


A. M. 
3295 · 
Ant. J. C. 


709. 


made it one of the greateſt, the moſt beautiful, and moſt 
powerful among the Grecian cities. * We are told, its air 
was ſo pure and ſerene, that there was no day in the year, 
how cloudy ſoever it might be, 1 in which the fun did not diſ- 
play its beams. 

wt was built by Archias the Corinthian, a year after 
Naxos and Megara had been founded on the ſame coaſt. 

When the Athenians beſieged this city, it was divided into 
three parts, v1z. the Ifland, Acradina, and Tyche. Thucy- 
dides mentions only theſe three diviſions. Two more, VIZ. 
* eapolis and Epipolæ, were afterwards added. 

The ISLAND, ſituated to the ſouth, was called NnoG, 
(Naſos) ſignifying, in Greek, an iſland, but pronounced ac. 


cording to the Doric dialect; and Ortygia. It was joined 


to the continent by a bridge, It was in this iſland that 
the Syracuſans afterwards built the citadel, and the palace 
for their kings. This quarter or diviſion of the city was of 
very great importance, becauſe it might render thoſe who 


poſſeſſed 25 . of the two ports which ſurround it. it 


1 Cie. ver: 6. n. 117119. | = Strabo, I. vi. p- 269 
»Cic. Verr. 5. n. 95. 


* Urbem Syracuſus een cujus hic fitus atque hac natura efe loci aw dicitur, ut 
wullus unguam dies tam mag na turbulentaque tempeflate fuerit, quin —_ tempore ſelen 
ejus diet kamtnes viderent. Cie, Verr. 7. n. 26. 
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was for this reaſon the Romans, when they took Syracuſe, 
would not ſuffer any Syracuſans to inhabit the iſland. 
oThere was in this iſland a very famous ſpring, called 


Arethuſa. The ancients, or rather the poets, from reaſons 


which have not the leaſt ſhadow of probability, ſuppoſed 
that Alpheus, a river of Elis in Peloponneſus, rolled its wa- 
ters either through or under the waves of the ſea, without 


ever mixing with them, as far as the ſpring or fountain of 


Arethuſa. It was this —— gave occaſion to the rains 
lines of Vir bo 


i xtremum hunc, elle. ke concede laborem ——- 
Sic tibi, cum fluctus ſubterlabere Sicanos, 
Vor is amara a. ſfuam non inter miſceat undam. 

V1RG. Eclog. 10. 


Thy ſacred weten Ardhaſl: bring, 
To crown my labour: tis the laſt J ſing.— 
He. may thy ſilver ſtreams beneath the Ae. 
: Unmix' d with briny ſeas ſecurely glide. _ 
- DRYDEN, 


 AcnRADIN A, ſituated W on the ſea- lide, towards 


the caſt, was the moſt ſpacious, the moſt beautiful, and beſt 


fortified quarter of the cuy. 


Trcur, ſo called from the temple of Fortune, EY 
which embelliſhed that part of the city, e extended along 


Achradina weſtward from the north towards the ſouth, and 


was very well inhabited. It had a famous gate called Hex- 


apylum, which led into the country, and was ſituated to 


the north of the city. 


EpIyO LX was a hill without the city, which it command- 


ed. It was ſituated between Hexapylum and the point of 
Euryelus, towards the north and weſt. It was exceedingly 
lteep i in ſeveral places, a and, for that reaſon, of very diffi- 


cult acceſs. At the time of the ſiege in queſtion, it was not 
ſurrounded with walls; and the Syracuſans defended, it 


with a body of troops, againſt the attacks of the enemy. 


Euryelus was the pals or entrance which led to Epipola.. 


oStrab. J. vi. p. 270. Senec Nat. Quæfl. J. iii c, 26. 
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HISTORY OF THE 


On the ſame hill of Epipolæ was a fort called Labidalans, Or 
Labdalum. 

It was not till long after (under Dionyſius the tyrant) 
that Epipolæ was ſurrounded with walls, and incloſed with. 
in the city, of which it formed a fifth part, but was thinly 
inhabited. A fourth diviſion had been added before, called 
NEAPOLIs, that is, the new city which covered Tyche. 

P The river Anapis ran at almoſt half a league diſtance 
from the city. The ſpace between them was a large and 
beautiful plain, terminated by two fens or moors, the one 
called Syraco, whence the city was named, and the other 


| Lyſimelia. This river emptied itſelf into the great harbour. 


Near its mouth, ſouthward, was a kind of caſtle, called 
Olympia, from the temple of Jupiter Olympius ſtanding 


there, and in which were great riches. It was five hun- 


dred paces from the city. 
Svyracuſe had two harbours, very near one another, and 


ſeparated only by the ifle, viz. the great harbour, and the 
ſmall one, called otherwiſe Laccus. According to the * de. 


5 ſcription which the Roman orator gives of them, both were 
ſurrounded with buildings as parts of the city. 


The greateſt harbour was a little above +five thouſand 


paces, or two leagues, in circumference It had a gulph 


called Daſcon. The entrance of this port was but five hun- 
dred paces wide. It was formed, on one ſide, by the point 


of the iſland Ortygia; and, on the other, by the little iſland 


and cape of Plemmyrium, which was commanded by a fort 
or caſtle of the facie name. | 


Above Achradina was a third port, called the harbour 
of Trogilus. 


? Plut. in Dionyſ. vit. p 970. 


* Portus Wet prope in adificatione aſpectuque urbis incliſos. Cic. Verr. 6. n. 117. 


1 According to Strabo, 1: is eighty ſtadia in cireumference, which i is twice 


its real extent; a plain prot” that this paſſoge of Strabo 1 is corrupt. Civ» = 
VER. p. 167. - 
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PERSIANS AND GRECIANS. 
Ster. XII. Nrcas, after ſome Engagements, beſt ges Syra- 
cuſe. Lamachus is killed in a Baitle, The arp 15 reduced 
70 o the n Zalremities. 


ELGUTEENTH YEAR Or THE WAR. 


T the end of the ſummer news was brought Nicias 
that the Syracuſans, having reſumed courage, in- 


tended to march againſt him. Already their cavalry ad- 
vanced with an air of inſolence to attack him even in his 


camp; and aſked, with a loud laugh, whether he was come 


into Sicily to Ralls | in Catana, Theſe 'fevere reproaches 
rouſed him a little, ſo that he reſolved to ſail for Syracuſe. 
The enterpriſe was bold and dangerous. Nicias could not, 


without running the utmoſt hazard, attempt to land in pre- 


ſence of an enemy, who waited for him with the greateſt re- 


ſolution; and would not fail to charge him the inſtant he 
ſhould fon to make a deſcent. Nor was it ſafer for him to 


march his troops by land, becaule, as he had no cavalry, that 


of the Syraculans, which was very numerous, upon the 


| firſt advice they ſhould have of thcir march, would come to 
b.ows, and overpower him by the ſuperiority of forces. 
Jo extricate himſelf from this perplexity, and enable him- 
ſelf to ſeize, without oppoſition, upon an advantageous 
poſt, which a Syracuſan exile had diſcovered to him, Ni- 


clas had recourſe to ſtratagem. He cauſed a falſe piece of 


_ news to be given to the enemy, viz. that by means of a con- 
| Tpiracy, which was to take effect on a certain day. they 


might ſeize on his camp, and poſleſs themſelves of all the 
arms and baggage. The Syracuſans, on this promiſe, march- 


ed towards Catana, and pitched their camp near Leontium. 


The moment the Athenians had advice of this, they em- 


barked with all their troops and ammunition, and, i in the 


evening, tecred for Syracuſe. They arrived, by day break, 
in the great harbour, landed near Olympia, in the place 


which had been pointed out to them, and there fortified 
themſelves. The enemy, finding themſelves ſhametully ; 


* Thucyd, 1. vi. p. 453—461. Plut. in Nic. p 633. 534 Diod. J. 
exxxvli, CXXXVILL, | | 
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over-reached, returned immediately to Syracuſe: and, inthe 
greateſt rage, drew up in battle array, ſome days after, be- 
fore the walls of the city, Nicias marched out of the 
trenches, and a battle was fought. Victory was a long time 
doubtful, but a very heavy ſhower of rain, accompanied with 
thunder and lightning, coming unexpettedly, the Syracu- 
| ſans, who were unexperienced, and the greateſt part of them 

having never carried arms before, were frightened at the 

tempeſt, whilſt their enemies laughed at it, as the mere ef. 
fect of the ſeaſon; and regarded nothing but the enemy, 
who were much more to be dreaded than the ſtorm. The 
Syracuſans, after making a long and vigorous reſiſtance, 
were forced to give way. The Athenians could not purſue 
them far, becauſe their horſe, which was ſtill in. a body, and 
had not been defcated, covered their retreat. The Syra- 
cuſans retreated in good order into the city, after having 
thrown a body of troops into the temple of Olympia, to pre. 
vent its being plundered. 

This temple ſtood pretty near the camp of the Athenians, 
Wes were very deſirous of taking it, becauſe it abounded 
with gold and ſilver offerings, which the piety of kings and 
nations had conſecrated. Nicias havi ing delayed ſending 
troops to ſeize it, loſt the opportunity, and gave the Syracu- 
ſans time to throw into it, as was before obſerved, a detach- 
ment to defend it. It was thought he did this on purpoſe, 
and out of reverence to the gods; becauſe, had the foldiers 
plundered this temple, the public would not have reaped any 

benefit by it, and kimlelt ouly had been accuſed of me la. 
crilege, 

After the battle, the Athenians, who were not yet in a con. 
dition to attack Syracule, retired with their fleet to Naxos 
and Catana to winter there, with deſign to return in the be- 
ginning of the next ſpring, and lay ſiege to the city. To do 
this they wanted money, proviſions, and particularly horſe, 
of which they were ablolutely deſtitute, The Athenians de- 
pended upon obtaining part of theſe ſuccours from the peo- 
ple of Sicily, whom they ſuppoſed would join them the 
inſtant they, ſhould hear of their vittory; and at the ſame 
time they ſent an expreſs ta Athens, to ſolicit the like aid, 
LE alſo addreſfed the Carthaginians tor they allancc 


GRECIANS AND PERSIANS. 
and ſent deputies to ſome cities of Italy, ſithated on the 
coaſt of the Tuſcan ſea, which had promiſed'to aſſiſt them. 


The Syracuſans were far from deſponding.” Hermocrates, 


who, of all their leaders, was moſt diſtinguiſhed for. his va- 
Jour, his judgment, and experience, repreſented to them, 


in order to raiſe their hopes, that they had not been wanting 
in courage but in conduct; that the enemies, though very 
brave, owed their victory to their good fortune rather than 


to their merit; that the having a multitude of leaders, (they 
were fifteen in number) from which confuſion and diſobe. 


dience are inſeparable, had done them prejudice; that it 
would be abſolutely neceſlary for them to chooſe experi- 


enced generals, to keep the reſt in their duty; and exerciſe 


their forces continually during the winter ſeaſon. This ad- 
vice being followed, Hermocrates and two more were elect- 


ed generals; after which they ſent deputics to Corinth and 


| Lacedzxmon, to renew the alliance, and, at the ſame time. 


to engage them to make a diverſion, in order to oblige, if 
poſlible, the Athenians to recal their troops out of Sicily, or, 
at leaſt, to prevent their ſending a reinforcement thither. 
The fortifying of Syracuſe was the chief object of their 


care. Accordingly they took into the city, by a wall, all 


the tract of land towards Epipolæ, from the northern extre- 


mity of Tyche, deſcending weſtward towards the quarter or 
diviſion of the city called afterwards Neapolis, in order to 
remove the enemy to a greater diſtance, and to give them 


more trouble in making cheir contravallation, by obliging 
them to give a larger extent to it. This part, in all pro- 
bability, had heen neglettcd, becauſe it ſeemed to be ſuffi- 
ciently defended by its rugged and ſteep ſituation. They 
alſo garriſoned Megara and Olympia, and drove ſtakes into 


all thoſe parts of the ſea ſhore where the enemy might eaſily 


make a deſcent. Hearing afterwards that the Athenians 
were at Naxos, they went and burnt the camp of Catana, 
and retired, alter lay'i ing waſte the country adjacent to it. 


The ambaſſadors of Sy racuſe, being arrived among the 


Corinthians, aſked ſuccour of them, as having been their 
founders, w hich was immediately granted; and, at the ſame 


© Thucyd, I. vi. p. 47 1-482. Plut. in Alcib. p. 203. I Nic. p. 5344 
25. Piod, I. xiil, p. 138. | 
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HISTORY OF THE 


time, they ſent an embaſly to the Lacedæmonians, to invite 
them to declare in their favour. Alcibiades enforced their 
demand with all his credit and eloquence, which his reſent. 
ment againſt Athens inflamed prodigiouſly. He adviſed and 


_ exhorted the Lacedzmonians to appoint Gylippus their ge. 


neral, and ſend him into Sicily; and, at the ſame time, to 
invade the Athenians, in order to make a powerful diver- 
ſion. In the third place, he counſelled them to fortily De. 
celia, in Attica, which quite completed the ruin of the city of 

Athens, it not being able ever to recover that blow: for, 
by this fort, the Lacedemonians made themſelves maſters 


of the country, by which the Athenians were deprived of 
their ſilver mines of Laurium, and of the revenues of their 


lands: nor could they be ſuccoured by their neighbours, 
Decelia becoming the aſylum of all jus malecontents and 


partizans of Sparta. 


Nicias had received ſome . FR Athens. 1 con- 


ſiſted of two hundred and fikty horſemen, whom the Athe. 
nians ſuppoſed would be furniſhed with horſes in Sicily (the 
troops bringing only the furniture) and of thirty horſe 
archers, with three hundred talents, that is, three hundred 
thouſand French crowns *. Nicias now began to prepare 


for action. He was accuſed of often letting flip opportu- 


nities, by his loſing time in deliberating, arguing, and con- 


certing meaſures: however, when once he entered upon 


action, he was as bold and vigorous in executing, as he 
before had been ſlow and timorous in mndentaling, as he 
thowed on the preſent occaſion. 


The Syracuſans hearing that the Athenians had a rein- 
forcement of cavalry, and would ſoon march and lay fiege to 


their city; and knowing they could not poſſibly approach 
it, or make a contravallation, unleſs they ſhould poſſeſs 
| themſelves of the hill of Epipolæ, which commanded Syra- 
cCuſe, they reſolved to guard the avenue to it, which was 
the only paſs by which the enemy could get up to it, every 


other part being rugged and inacceſſible. Marching there- 
fore down into the meadow, or plain, bordered by the ri- 


ver Anapis, and reviewing their troops there, they appointed 


{even hundred foot, under the command of Diomilus, to 
* About 67,0001. ſterling. 
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guard that important poſt; and commanded them to repair 


to it, at the firſt ſignal which ſhould be given for that pur- 


pole. But Nicias conducted his deſign with ſo much pru— 


dence, expedition, and ſecrecy, that they had not time to do 
this. He ſailed from Catana with all his fleet, without the 
enemy's having the leaſt ſuſpicion of his deſign. Being 
arrived at the port of Trogilus near Leontium, which 1s but 


a quarter of a league (fix or ſeven furlongs) from Epipolæ, 
he put his land forces on ſhore, after which he retired with 


his fleet to Thapſus, a ſmall peninſula of Syracuſe, the en- 


trance to which he ſhut up with a ſtaccado. 


The land forces marched with the utmoſt n to 
ſeize on Epipolæ, by the paſs of Euryelus, before the ene- 
my, who were in the plains of Anapis at above a league's 


At the firſt 


diſtance, had the leaſt notice of their arrival. 
news of this, the ſeven hundred ſoldiers, under the com- 


mand of Diomilus, advanced forward in confuſion, but were 
eaſily defeated; and three hundred of them, with their lead. 
er, left dead in the field. The Athenians, after ſetting up 


a trophy, built a fort in Labdalon, on the ſummit of Epi- 
polæ; in order to ſecure their baggage and moſt valuable 


effects in it, whenever they ſhould be torced to fight, * | 
work at the contravallation. 


Soon after, the inhabitants of Egeſta ſent the Athenians 


three hundred horſe, to which ſome of their Sicilian allies 
alded a hundred more, that with the two hundred and fifty 


ſent before by the Atheniens, and who had furniſhed them- 


ſelves with horſes in Sicily, made a body of ſix hundred 
and fifty horſe. 5 

The plan laid down by Nicias, in order 5 taking Syra- 
cuſe, was, to ſurround all the city on the land fide with a 
ſtrong contravallation, in order to cut off all communica- 


tion with the place from without, in hopes, no doubt, that his 
fleet would afterwards enable him to prevent the Syracuſans 


from receiving any ſuccours or proviſions by ſea. 
Having left a garriſon! in Labdalon, he came down from 


the hill, advanced towards the northern extremity of Tyche, 


and halting there, he employed the whole army in throwing 


up a line of contravallation, to ſhut np their city northward 
from Tyche as far as Trogilus, ſituate on the ſea ſide. This 
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HISTORY. OF THE 
work was carried on with ſuch a rapidity, as terrified the 
Syracuſans. They thought it abſolutely neceſſary to pre. 
vent the carrying on of this work, and accordingly made 
| ſome ſallies and attacks, but always with diſadvantage, and 
even their cavalry was routed. The day after the action, 
the contravallation (northward) was continued by part of 
the army, during which the reſt carried ſtones and other 
materials towards Trogilus, i in order to finiſh it. 

The beſieged, by the advice of Hermocrates, thought it ad. 
viſable not to venture a ſecond battle with the Athenians; 
and only endeavoured to put a ſtop to their works, at leaft 
to render them uſelefs, by running a line to cut that car. 
ried on by the Athenians. They imagined, that in caſe 
they ſhould be ſuffered to complete their wall, it would be 
impoſſible for the Athenians to make any farther progreſs 
in their work : or that, ſhould they endeavour to prevent it, 
it would ſuffice for the Syracuſans to oppoſe them with a 
part of their forces, after having ſhut up ſuch avenues as 
were moſt acceſſible with ſtrong paliſades; and that the Athe- 
nians, on the contrary, would be obliged to ſend tor all 
their forces, and entirely abandon their works. 

Accordingly they came out of their city, and working 
with inexpreſſible ardour, they began to raiſe a wall; and 
in order to carry it on with leſs moleſtation, they covered it 
with ſtrong paliſades, and flanked it with wooden towers, 
at proper diſtances, to defend it. The Athenians ſuffered 

the Syracuſans to carry on their works undiſturbed, becauſe, 

had they marched only part of their troops againſt them, 
they would have been top weak; and if they had brought 
them all, they then muſt have een obliged to diſcontinue. 

their works, which they were reſolved not to do. The 

work being completed, the Syracuſans left a body of troops 
to defend the paliſade and guard the wall, and then returned 
into the city. 

In the mean time the 1 cut off the canals by 
which water was conveyed into the city; and obſerving the . 
Syracuſan ſoldiers, who had been left to guard the wall very 
negligent in their duty; ſome returning at noon either into 
the city or their tents, and the reſt not keeping a proper 
guard; they detached three hundred choſen ſoldiers, and 


_ PERSIANS AND GRECIANS. 


ſome light infantry, to attack this poſt ; during which the 

reſt of the army marched towards the City, to prevent any 
ſuccours from coming out of it. Accordingly, the three 
hundred ſoldiers having forced the paliſade, purſued thoſe 


- who guarded it as far as that part of the city wall which co- | 
vered Temenos, were pouring in indiſcriminately with them, 
| they were repulſed by the inhabitants with loſs. The whole. 

army afterwards demoliſhed the wall, and pulled up the 


paliſades of the intrenchment, and carried them off. 
After this ſucceſs, whereby the Athenians were maſters of 
the northern parts, they began the very next day, a ſtill more 
important work, and which would quite finith their inclo- 
ſure of the city, viz. to carry a wall from the hills of Epi- 
polæ, weſtward, through the plain and the fens as far as the 
great harbour. To prevent this, the beſieged beginning 


the ſame kind of work as they had carried on on the other 


fide, ran a trench, lined with paliſades, from the city through 
the fens, to prevent the Athenians from carrying their con- 


.  travallations as far as the ſea, But the latter, alter finiſhing 


the firſt part of the wall on the hills of Epipolæ, reſolved 


to attack this new work. For this purpole, they order- 


ed their fleet to ſail from Thaplus to the great harbour of 


Syracuſe, it havi ing continued in that road hitherto ; ; and the 


beſieged had always the ſea open to them, by which the be- 
ſiegers were obliged to get their proviſion from Thapſus by 


land. The Athenians came down therctore from Epipolæ 


into the plain before day-break; when throwing planks and 
beams into that part where the ten was only {lny, and more 


firm than in other places, they immediately carried the 


greateſt pait of the foſſe lined with palifades, and then the 
reſt, after having beaten the Syraculans, who gave way and 
retired; ſuch as were on the right towards the city, and the 
reſt towards the river. Three hundred choſen Athenians 


bhavi ing attempted to cut off the pallage of the latter, flew 


towards the bridge; but the enemy s cavalry, the greateſt 


part of which were drawn up in battle, repulſed them; and 


afterwards charg ged the right wing of the Athenians, HR put 
the firſt battalions into diſorder. Lamachus perceiving this 


from the left wing, where he commanded, ran thither with 


the Argiv es and ſome archers ; but having paſſed a trench, 
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and being abandoned by his ſoldiers, he was killed with fire 
or fix who followed him. The enemy immediately paſſed 
the river, and 88 the reſt of the army come up, they re! 


tired. 
At the ſame time their rent wing, which Hol returned t to- 


vwards the city, reſumed courage from this ſucceſs, and drew 


up in order of battle before the Athenians ; after having de. 
tached ſome troops to attack the fort on the hills of Epipolæ, 
which ſerved as a magazine to the enemy, and was thought 


to be unguarded. They forced an intrenchment that co- 
vered the fort, but Nicias ſaved it. He was ſick in this 


fort, and at that time in his bed, with only his domeſtics 
about him. Animated by the danger and the preſence of the 


enemy, he ſtruggles with his indiſpoſition, riſes up, and 


- commands his ſervants to ſet fire immediately to all the tim- | 
ber, lying between the intrenchment and the fort for the mi- 
litary engines, and to the engines themſelves. This unex- 
pected conflagration ſtopped the Syracuſans, ſaved Nicias, 


the fort, and all the rich effects of the Athenians, who made 
haſte to the relief of that general. At the ſame time, the 

fleet was ſeen ſailing into the great harbour, according to 
the orders given for that purpoſe. The Syracuſans, having 
perceived this from the hill, and fearing they ſhould be at- 
tacked from behind, and overpowered by the land forces, 


they retired, and returned to the city with all their forces; 
now no longer expecting, after having loſt their foſſe lined 
with paliſades, that it would be poſhble for them to prevent 

the enemy from pin on their contravallation as far as 


mo ſea. 


In the mean time the Athenians, who had contented hams 


| ſelves with building a ſingle wall on the hills of Epipolæ, 
and through ſuch places as were craggy and of difficult ac- 
ceſs, being come down into the plain, began to build, at 
the foot of the hills, a double wall, intending to carry it as 


far as the ſea, viz. a wall of contravallation againſt the be- 
fieged, and another of circumvallation againſt thoſe Syracu- 
ſan troops which were out of the city, and ſuch allies as 


might come to its aid. 


From thenceforth Nicias, BY was now ſole general, 
conceived great hopes; for ſeveral cities of Sicily, which 


Ich 


PERSIANS AND GRECNNS 


hitherto had not declared for either fide, came and joined 


him; and there arrived from all quarters, veſſels laden with, 


roviſions for the army, all parties being eager to go over 


to him, becauſe he had acquired the ſuperiority, and been 


exceedingly ſucceſsful in all his undertakings. The Syra- 


cuſans, ſeeing themſelves blocked up both by ſea and land, 

and loſing all hopes of being able to defend their city any. 

longer, already propoſed an accommodation. Gylippus, 
who was coming from Lacedæmon to their aſſiſtance, hav- 


ing heard in his paſſage, the extremity to which they were 


ed and looking upon the whole iſland as loſt, ſailed 


forward, nevertheleſs ; not in the view of defending Sicily. 
but only to preſerve to the nations of Italy, ſuch cities as 


were ſubjett to them in that ifland, if it were not too late, 


and if this could be done. For fame had declared in all 
places, that the Athenians had already poſſeſſed themſelves 


of the whole iſland; and were headed by a general whoſe 
wiſdom and good fortune rendered him invincible. Nicias 
| himſelf, now (contrary to his natural diſpoſition) confiding 

in his own ſtrength, and elate from his ſucceſs; perſuaded 
alſo by the ſecret advices which were brought him daily 


from Syracuſe, and the meſſengers who were ſent to him, 


that the city would immediately capitulate ; did not regard 


Gylippus' s approach, and in confequence took no precau. 


tions to prevent his landing, eſpecially when he heard that 
he brought but very tew vellels; terming him a trifling pi- 
nate, not worthy, in any manner, his notice. But a general 
_ _ ought to be extremely careful not to abate his cares and vi- 

gilance, upon account of ſuccefs, becauſe the leaſt negli- 

gence may ruin every thing. Had Nicias ſent the ſmalleſt 


detachment to.oppole Gylippus's landing, he would have 
taken Syracuſe, and the whole affair had deen ended. 
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Sxcr. XIII. The Syracuſans refolve to caßitulate, but 


Gylippus's Arrival changes the Face of Affairs. Nicias 
is forced by his Colleagues to engage in a Sea-fight, and ts 
ode / come. His Land ys are e 


| NINETEENTH YEAR OF THE WAR. 


Ta HE . of the Athenians were now „ Almen | 


REN 3 | completed; and they had drawn a double wall, near 


nalf a league. 1 in length, along the plain and the fens towards 


the great port, and had almoſt reached it. There now re- 


mained, on the fide towards Trogilus, only a ſmall part of 
the wall to be finiſhed. The Syracuſans were therefore on 
the brink of ruin, and had no hopes left, as they were no 
longer able to defend themſelves, and did not expect any 
ſuccours. For this reaſon they reſolved to ſurrender. Ac- 


cordingly a council was held to ſettle articles of capitula- 
tion, in order to preſent them to Nicias; and ſeveral were 


of opinion, that it would be proper to capitulate ſoon, before 
the city ſhould be entirely inveſted. 

It was at that very inſtant, and in the moſt critical | junc- 
ture, that an officer, Gongyles by name, arrived from Co- 
* on board a ſhip with three benches of oars. At his 
arrival all the citizens flocked round him. He informed 
them, that Gylippus would be with them immediately, and 
was followed by a great many other galleys, which came to 
their aid, The Syracuſans aſtoniſhed, or rather ſtupified, as 
it were, with this news, could ſcarce believe what they 
heard. W hilſt they were thus fluctuating and in doubt, a 
courier arrived from Gylippus, to inform them of his ap- 
| proach, and order them to march out all their troops to meet 
him. He himſelf, after having taken a“ fort in his way, 
marched in battle array directly for Epipolæ; and aſcend- 
ing by Euryelus, as the Athenians had done, he prepared to 
attack them from without, whilſt the Syracuſans ſhould 
charge them, on their ſide, with the forces of Sy racuſe and 


« Thucyd. 1, vii, p. 435—459. Plut, in Nic. p-. 535» 535. Diod. . xüi. 
p. 138, 139. 
1 Jeges. 
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his. The Athenians, exceedingly ſurpriſed by his arriv -al, 


drew up haſtily, and without order under the walls. With 


regard to himſelf, laying down his arms when he approach. 
ed, he ſent word by a herald, that he would allow the Athe: 


nians five days to leave Sicily. Nicias did: mot condeſcend 
to make the leaſt anſwer to this propoſal ; and ſome of his 


_ ſoldiers burſting-out a laughing, aſked the herald, «© Whe- 


ther the preſence of a Lacedæmonian privateer, and a trifling 


wand, could make any change in the preſent ſtate of the 
city? Both ſides therefore prepared for battle. 


Gylippus ſtormed the fort of Labdalon, and cut to pieces 


all who were found in it. The ſame day an Athenian galley 


was taken, as it ſailed into the harbour. The beſieged ak- 


terwards drew a wall from the city, towards Epipolæ, in 
odltder to cut (about the extremity of it) the lingle wall of the 
Athenians ; and to deprive them of all communication with 
the troops, poſted in the intrenchments which ſurrounded 
the city on the north ſide towards Tyche and Trogilus. 
The Athenians after having finiſned the wall, which eK 


tended as far as the ſea towards the great harbour, were re- 


turned to the hills. Gylippus perceiving, in the ſingle wall 


which the Athenians had built on the hills of Epipolæ, a part 
that was weaker and lower than the reſt, marched in the night 
with his troops; but being diſcovered by the Athenians, 


who were encamped without, he was forced to retire, upon 
ſeeing them advance directly towards him. They raiſed the 


wall higher, and themſelves undertook the guard of it; 


after having fixed their allies in the ſeveral poſts of the re- 
mainder of the intrenchments. | 


Nicias, on the other fide, thought proper to fortify 4 


cape of Plemmyrium, which, by its running into the fea, 


ſtraitened the mouth of the great harbour; and his deſign 
thereby was, to procure proviſions, and all other things he 
might want, the more eaſily; becauſe the Athenians, by pof- 


ſeſling themſelves of that poſt, drew near the little port, 
wherein lay the chief naval forces of the Syracuſans, and 
were the better able to obſerve the various motions of it; 


and that beſides, by having the ſea open, they would not be 


forced to have all their proviſions from the bottom of the 
great harbour; as they mult have been, thould the enemy, 


Vor. III. 
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by ſeizing on the mouth of it, oblige them to keep cloſe in 


the harbour, in the manner they then did. For Nicias, from 
the arrival of Gylippus, had no hopes left but from the ſide 
next the ſea. Sending therefore his fleet, and part of his 


troops thither, he built three forts, by which the thips were 
enabled to lie at anchor; he alſo ſecured there a great part 
olf the baggage and ammunition. It was then that the troops 
on board the fleet ſuffered very much; for, as they were 
obliged to go a great way to fetch wood and water, they 
were ſurrounded by the enemy's horſe, the third part of 
which were poſted at Olympia, to prevent the garriſon of 
Plemmyrium from ſallying, and were maſters of the field, 
Advice being brought to Nicias, that the Corinthian fleet 


was advancing, he ſent twenty galleys againſt it; ordered 


them to obſerve the enemy towards Locris, err e and 


the reſt of the avenues of Sicily. 


In the mean time Gylippus, employing thoſe very ſtones 


which the Athenians had got together for their uſe, went on 


with the wall which the Syracuſans had begun to carry 
through Epipolæ; and drew up daily in battle array before 


it, as did the Athenians. When he ſaw it was a proper time 
for engaging, he began the battle in the ſpot lying between 


the two walls. The narrowneſs of it having rendered his ca- 
valry and archers uſeleſs, he came off with loſs, and the |] 
Athenians ſet up a trophy. Gylippus, to reanimate his fol- 

diers by doing them juſtice, had the courage to reproach 


Himſelf for the ill ſucceſs they had met with; and to declare 


publicly, that he, not they, had occaſioned the late defeat; 


| becauſe he had made them fight in too narrow a ſpot of 


ground. However, he promiſed foon to give them an op- 
portunity of recovering both their honour and his; and 
accordingly, the very next day, he led them againſt the ene- 
my, after having exhorted them, in the ſtrongeſt terms, to 
behave in a manner worthy of their ancient glory. Nicias 
perceiving, that though he ſhould not deſire to come to! 
battle, it would however be abſolutely neceſſary for him to 
revent the enemy from extending their line beyond the 
contravallation, to which they were already very near; (be- 


_ eauſe otherwiſe this would be granting them a certain vic- 


tory) he therefore marched againſt the Syracuſans, Gylippus | 
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brought up his troops beyond that place, where the walls ter- 


minated on both ſides, in order that he might leave the more 


room to extend his battle; when charging the enemy's left 


wing with his horſe, he put it to flight, and ſoon after de» 


feated the right. We have here an inſtance of what the ex- 
perience and abilities of a great captain are capable of pro- 


ducing; for Gyliuppus, with the ſame men, the fame arms, 


the ſame horſes, and the ſame ground, by only changing 


his order of battle, defeated the Athenians, and beat them 


quite to their camp. The tollowing night, the vittors carried 
on their wall beyond the contravallation of the Athenians, 


and thereby deprived them of on hopes of being ever able to 


ſurround them. 


After this ſucceſs, the Syracuſans, to whoſe aid the Cos 
rinthian fleet was arrived, unperceived by that of the Athe- 


nians, reſumed courage, armed ſeveral galleys, and marching 


gan to be diſeouraged; and not only fent expreſſes to the 


Athenians, to acquaint them with the ſituation of affairs, 
but likewiſe wrote to them in the ſtrongeſt terms. I repeat 
his whole letter, both as it gives a clear and exact account of 
the ſtate of things at that time in Syracuſe, and _y lerve as 
a model for ſuch kind of relations. 


« Athenians : I have already informed you by ſeveral ex- 


pireſſes, of what paſſed here: but it is neceſſary you ſhould 
know the preſent ſituation of affairs, that you may reſolve 
accordingly. After we had been vittorious in ſeveral en- 
gagements, and almoſt completed our contravallation, Gy- 
lppus arrived in Syracuſe with a body of Lacedæmonian 


and Sicilian troops; and, having been defeated the firſt 


and archers. We are, in conſequence, ſhut up in our in- 


trenchments, without daring to make any attempt, or com- 


' > Thucyd, 1, vii. p. 490 494. Plut. in Nic. p. 536. Diod. I. xiii. p. 139. 


- 


into the plains, with their cavalry and other forces, took a 
great number of priſoners. They ſent deputies to Lacedz« 
monia and Corinth, to deſire a reinforcement; Gylippus 
| went in perſon to all the cities of Sicily to ſolicit them to 
| Join him; and brought over the greateſt part of them, wha 

; accordingly ſent him powerful ſuccours. Nicias, finding 
dis troops leſſen, and thoſe of the enemy increaſe daily, be- 


time, he was victorious the ſecond, by means of his cavalry 
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plete our works, through the ſuperiority of the enemy's 


forces; for part of our ſoldiers are employed in guarding 


our forts, and conſequently we have not an opportunity of 


employing all our forces in battle. Beſides, as the Syracu- 


ſans have cut our lines, by a'wall, in that part where they 


were not complete, it will no longer be poſſible for us to 


inveſt the city, unleſs we ſhould force their intrenchments; 
ſo that inſtead of beſieging, we ourſelves are beſieged, and 


dare not ſtir out for fear of their horſe, 


Not contented with theſe advantages, they are bring. 


ing new ſuccours from Peloponneſus, and have ſent Gy. 
lippus to force all the neutral cities of Sicily to declare for 


car; ; and the reſt to furniſh them with men and ſhips, to 
attack us both by ſea and land. I fay by fea, which, though | 
very ſurpriſing, is, however, but too true. For our fleet, 


which before was conſiderable, from the good condition 
of the galleys and mariners, 18 now very deficient in thoſe | 
very circumſtances, and prodigiouſly weakened. 


Our galleys leak every where, becauſe we cannot draw 


them on ſhore to careen them, for fear, leſt thoſe of the ene- 


my, which are more numerous, and in better condition than 


ours, ſhould attack us on a ſudden, which they ſeem to 
threaten every moment. Beſides, we are under a neceſſity 
of ſending many backwards and forwards to guard the con- 


voys which we are forced to fetch from a great diſtance, and 


bring along in ſight of the enemy; ſo that ſhould we be 
ever ſo little e r in 1115 nt; Our army would be 
| ſtarved. | 


„With regard to the ſhips* crews, iy dale ſenſibly 


every day; for as great numbers of them diſperſe to maraud, 
or to fetch wood and water, they are often cut to pieces by 


the enemy's horſe. Our ſlaves, allured by the neighbour- 
hood of the enemy's camp, deſert very faſt to it. The fo- 


reigners, which were forced into the ſervice, diminiſh daily; 


and ſuch as have been raiſed with money, who came for 
plunder rather than fighting, finding themſelves baulked, 


go over to the enemy, who are ſo near us, or elſe hide them- | 


ſelves in Sicily, which they may eaſily do in ſo large an 


land. A great number of citizens, though long uſed to, 


and well {killed in working of ſhips, by bribing the captains 
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ut others in their room, who are wholly unexperienced, 
and incapable of ſerving, and, by that means, have quite. 
ſubverted all diſcipline. Iam now writing to men perfectly 


well verſed in naval affairs: and who are very ſenſible, that, 


when order is neglected, every thing grows worſe and 
worſe, and a fleet muſt inevitably be ruined. _ | 

But the moſt unhappy circumſtance is, that though I'am 
generaliſſimo, I cannot put a ſtop to theſe diſorders. For 


- (Athenians) you are very ſenſible, that ſuch is your diſpoſi- 
tion, that you do not eaſily brook reſtraint; beſides, I do 
not know where to furniſh myſelf with ſeamen, whilſt the 
enemy get numbers from all quarters. It is not in the 
power of our Sicilian allies to aid us; and ſhould the cities 
of ltaly, from whence we have our proviſions (hearing the 
extremity to which we are reduced, and your not taking 
the leaſt care to ſend us any ſuccour) join the Syracuſans, 
we are undone; and the enemy will have no occaſion to 
light us. 


i could write of chings which would pe more agree- 


able, but of none that could be more advantageous to you, 
nor which could give you a more Juſt idea of the ſubjetts on 
which you are to deliberate. 1 am ſenſible that you love 


to have ſuch advices only ſent you as are pleaſing ;. but then 


I know, on the other ſide that when affairs turn out other- 
viſe than you expected and hoped for, you accuſe thoſe who 
deceived you; which induced me to give you a fincere and 
genuine account of things, without concealing a ſingle cir— 
cumſtance. By the way, I am to inform you, that no com- 
plaints can be juſtly made either againſt the oſſicers or com- 


mon ſoldiers, both having done their duty very well. 


„But now that the Sicilians join all their forces againſt 
us, and expect a new army from Peloponneſus; you may lay 
this down as the foundation for your deliberations, that our 
preſent treops are not ſufficient ; and, therefore, we either 


muſt be recalled, or elſe a land and naval force, equal to 


the firſt, muſt be {ent us, with money in proportion, You 
muſt alſo think of appointing a perſon to ſucceed me; it be- 

ing impoſlible for me, through my nephritic diſorder, to 
luſtain any longer the w eight of the command. I! imagine 
that 1 deferve this tay our at YOur bands on account of the 
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HISTORY OF THE 


ſervice I have done you, in the ſeveral commands conferred 
upon me, ſo long as my health would permit me to att. 

« To conclude; whatever reſolution you may come to, + 
the requeſt I have to make, is, that you would execute it 
| ſpeedily, and in the very beginning of the ſpring. The 
ſuccours which our enemies meet with in Sicily are all 
ready; but thoſe which they expect from Peloponneſus may 
be longer in coming. However, fix this in your minds, 
that if you do not exert yourſelves, the Lacedæmonians 
will not fail, as 2 75 have already done, to be beforchand 
With you.“ 
Tue Athenians were e ſtrongly affected with this letter, 

which made as great an impreſſion on them as Nicias ex- 
peed. However, they did not think proper to appoint 
him a ſucceſſor; and only nominated two officers who were 
under him, viz. Menander and Euthydemus, to aſſiſt him 
till other generals ſhould be ſent. Eurymedon and De. 
moſthenes were choſen to ſucceed Lamachus and Alcihi- 
ades. The former ſet out immediately with ten galleys, and 
ſome money *, about the winter ſolſtice, to aſſure Nicias 
that a ſpeedy ſuccour ſhould be ſent him; during which the 
| Hatter was raiſing troops and contributions, 1 in order to ſet 
fail early in the ſpring. 

The Lacedæmonians, on the other ſide, being ſupponte 
by the Corinthians, were very induſtrious in preparing re- 
inforcements to ſend into Sicily, and to enter Attica, in 
order to keep the Athenian fleet from ſailing to that iſland. 
| Accordingly they entered Attica early under the command 
ot king Agis; and after having laid waſte the country, they 
tortified Decelia; having divided the work among all the 
forces, to make the greater diſpatch, This poſt is about a 
hundred and twenty furlongs from Athens, that is, about ſix 
French leagues, and the fame diſtance from Bœotia. Alci- 
biades was perpetually ſoliciting the Lacedæmonians, ws 
could not be eaſy, till he had prevailed with them to denne 

that work. This annoyed the Athenians moſt of all: for 
hitherto, the enemy retiting after they had laid waſte the 
Athenian territories, the latter were unmoleſted all the reſt 


» Thucyd, UP: vil. p. 494—4 496, & 502—g04. Diod. 1. xiii. P. 140. 
® 120 ENG. 
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of the year; but from the fortifying of Decelia, the garriſon 
left in it was continually making incurſions, and alarming . 


the Athenians, Athens being now become a kind of frontier 


town: for, in the day time, a guard was mounted at all the 


gates; and, in the night, all the citizens were either on the 


walls, or under arms. Such veſſels as brought proviſions 
from the iſland of Eubœa, and which before had a much 
ſhorter paſſage by Decelia, were forced to go round about, 


in order to double the cape of Sunium; by which means 
proviſions, as well as goods imported, grew much dearer. 


To heighten the calamity, upwards of twenty thouſand. 
llaves, the greateſt part of whom were artificers, went over 
to the enemy, to fly from the extreme miſery with which the 
city was afflicted. The cattle of all kinds died. Moſt of 
the horſes were lamed, being continually upon guard, or 
upon parties. Every thing being laid waſte in this manner, 
and the Athenians enjoying no longer the revenues which 
aroſe from the produce of their lands, there was a prodigious 
ſcarcity of money; ſo that they were forced to take the twen= 


tieth part of all the imports, to ſupply their uſual ſubſidies. 
In the mean time Gylippus, who had made the tour of 


Sicily, returned, with as many men as he could raiſe in the 


whole iſland; and prev ailed with the Syracuſans to fit out 
the ſtrongeſt fleet in their power, and to hazard a battle at 


fea, upon the preſumption that the ſucceſs would anſwer the 
greatneſs of the enterpriſe. This advice was ſtrongly en- 


forced by Hermocrates, who exhorted the Syracuſans not to 


_ abandon to their enemies the empire of the ſeas. He ob- 
ſerved, that the Athenians themſelves had not received it 


from their anceſtors, nor been always poſſeſſed of it: that the 
Perſian war had in a mannar forced them 1nto the knowledge 
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ot naval affairs, notwithſtanding two great obſtacles, their 


diſpoſition, and the ſituation of their city, which ſtood at a 


conſiderable diſtance from the ſea: that they had made them- 


{elves formidable to other nations, not ſo much by their real 
Arength, as by their courage and intrepidity: that they ought 
to copy them; and ſince they had to do with enemies wha 
were ſo enterpriſing, it was fit they ſhould be equally daring. 


 Thucyd. I. vil. p. 497—599, Pint, in Nic. p. 686. Diod. p. 140. 
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HISTORY OF THE 

This advice was approved, and accordingly a large fleet 
was equipped. - Gylippus led out all his land- forces in the 

night time, to attack the forts of Plemmy rium. Thirty-five 
galleys of Syracuſe, which were in the great harbour, and 
forty-five in the leſſer, where was an arſenal for ſhips, were 
ordered to advance towards Plemmyrium, to amaze the 
Athenians, who would ſee themſelves attacked both by ſea 
and land at the ſame time. The Athenians, at this news, 
went on board alſo; and with twenty-five ſhips failed to fight 
the thirty-five Syracuſan veſſels, which were ſailing out 
againſt them from the great harbour; and oppoſed thirty. five 
more to the forty-five of the enemy, which were come out of 
the little port. A ſharp engagement was fought at the 
mouth of the great harbour; one party endeavouring to force 
| their way into it, and the other to keep them out. 
Thoſe who detended the forts: of Plemmyrium, having 
flocked to the ſhore to view the battle, Gylippus attacked the 
forts unexpeftedly by day-break; and having carried the 
greateſt of them by ſtorm, the ſoldiers who defended the 
other two were ſo terrified, that they abandoned them in a 
moment. After this advantage, the Syracuſans ſuſtained a 
_ conſiderable loſs; for ſuch of their veſſels as fought at the 
entrance of the harbour (after having forced the Athenians) 
bulged furiouſly one againſt the other as they entered it in 
diſorder; and by this means ſhifted the victory to their ene. 
mies, who were not contented with purſuing, but alſo gave 
chace to thoſe who were vittorious in the great harbour, 
Eleven Syracuſan galleys were ſunk, and a great number of 
the ſailors in them killed. Three were taken; but the 
Athenians likewiſe loſt three, and after towing off thoſe of 
the enemy, they raiſed a trophy on a little iſland lying betore 
Plemmyrium, and retired to the centre of their cam | 
The Syracuſans alfo raiſed three trophies for their king 
of the three forts ; and after raſing one of the ſmaller, they 
repaired the fortifications of the other two, and put garriſons 
into them. Several Athenians had been either killed or 
made priſoners there; and great ſums of money were taken, 
the property of the public, as well as of merchants and cap- 
tains of galleys, beſides a large quantity of ammunition; this 
being a kind of magazine for the whole army, They like- 
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viſe loſt the ſtores and rigging of forty galleys, with three 


ſhips that lay in the dock. But a more conſiderable circum- 
tance was, Gylippus thereby prevented Nicias from getting 
proviſions and ammunition ſo eaſily; for, whilſt the latter 
was poſſeſſed of Plemmyrium, they procured theſe ſecurely 


and expeditiouſly ; whereas, after their being diſpoſſeſſed of 
it, it was equally difficult and hazardous, becaule they could 
not bring in any thing without fighting; the enemy lying at 
anchor juſt off their fort. Thus the Athenians could have 
no proviſions but from the point of their ſwords, which 
diſpirited the ſoldiers very much, and threw the whole army 
into a great conſternation, FCC 
There afterwards was a little ſkirmiſh in defending a 
ſtaccado which the inhabitants had made in the ſea, at the 


entrance of the old harbour, to ſecure the ſhipping. The 
Athenians having raiſed towers and parapets ona large ſhip, 


made it advance as near as poſſible to the ſtaccado, in order 
that it might ſerve as a bulwark to ſome ſhips which carried 
military engines, with which they drew up ſtakes. by the 
help of pullies and ropes, excluſive of thoſe which the divers 
ſawed in two; the beſiegers defending themſelves with their 
harbour, and the enemies with their tower. Such ſtakes as 
had been driven in, level with the ſurface of the water, in 


order to ftrand thoſe veſſels that ſhould come near them, 


were the hardeſt to force away. The divers alſo bribed the 
enemy, and moſt of the ſtakes were torn up; but then others 


were immediately driven in their places. The utmoſt efforts 


were uſed on both ſides, in the attack as well as the defence. 


One circumſtance, which the beſieged conſidered of the 


greateſt importance, was to attempt a ſecond engagement 


both by ſea and land, before the fleet, and other ſuccours, 


ſent by the Athenians, ſhould arrive. They had concerted 
treſh meaſures for a battle at ſea, by improving from the 
errors they had committed in the laſt engagement. The 
change made in the galleys was, their prows were now 
| thorter, and at the ſame time ſtronger and more ſolid than 


before. For this purpole they fixed great pieces of timber, 


| projetting forward, on each ſide of the prows; and to theſe 


| Y Thucyd. I. vii. p. 500, 501. 
* Ibid, p. 309-13. Plut, in Nic. p. 536. Diod. p. 140, 141. 
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HISTORY OF THE 


Pieces they joined beams by way of props. Theſe beams 
extended to the length of ſix cubits on each fide of the veſſel, 


both within and without. By this they hoped to gain the 
advantage over the galleys of the Athenians, which did nat 
dare, becauſe of the weakneſs of their prows, to attack an 


enemy in front, but only in flank ; not to mention, that ſhould 


the battle be fought in the harbour, they would not have 
room to ſpread themſelves, nor to pals between two galleys, 


in which lay their greateſt art; nor to tack about after they 


ſhould have been repulſed, in order to return to the charge; 
whereas the Syracuſans, by their being maſters of the whole 


extent of the harbour, would have all theſe adyantages, and 
might reciprocally aſſiſt one another. 
ſtances the latter founded their hopes of victory. 


On theſe circum. 


_ Gylippus therefore firſt drew all the infantry out of the 


camp, and advanced towards that part of the contravallation 
of the Athenians which faced the city; whilſt the troops 


of Olympia marched towards the other, and their galleys 
Jet fail. 

Nicias did not care to eating a ſecond battle, ſaying, that 
as he expected a freſh fleet every moment, and a great re. 


inforcement under Demoſthenes, it would betray the greateſt 


want of judgment, ſhould he, as his troops were inferior in 


number to thoſe of the enemy, and already fatigued, hazard 


a battle without being forced to it. On the contrary, Me- 
nander and Euthydemus, who had juſt before been appointed 
to ſhare the command with Nicias till the arrival of De. 
moſthenes, fired with ambition, and jealous of thoſe generals, 


were eager to perform ſome great exploit, to bereave the one 
of his glory, and, if poſſible, to eclipſe that of the other. The 
| pretence they alleged on this occaſion was the fame and 

reputation of Athens; and they atſerted with ſo much vehe. 


mence, that it would be entirely deſtroyed ſhould they ſhun 


the battle, as the Syracuſans offered it them, that they at laſt 


forced Nicias to a compliance. The Athenians had ſeventy- 


five galleys, and the Syracuſans eighty. 


The firſt day the fleets continued in fight of each other, 
in the great harbour, without engaging; and only a few {kir- 
miſhes paſſed, after which both parties retired; and it was juſt 
the ſame with the land forces. The Syracuſans did not make . 


PERSIANS AND GRECIANS, 


the leaſt motion the ſecond day. Nicias, taking advantage 
of this inactivity, cauſed the tranſports to draw up in a line, 


x ſome diſtance from one another, in order that his galleys 
might retire behind them with ſafety; in caſe he ſhould be 


defeated. On the morrow, the Syracuſans came up ſooner 
than uſual, when a'great part of the day was ſpent in ſkir- 
miſhing, after which they retired. The Athenians did not 
ſuppoſe they would return, but imagined that fear had made 


them fly: but having refteſhed themſelves in great diligence, 
and returning on board their galleys, they attacked the 


Athenians, who were far from expetting them. The latter 


being now forced to return immediately on board their ſhips, 
they entered them in great diſorder, ſo that they had not time 
to draw them up in a line of battle, and moſt of the ſailors _ 
were faſting. Victory did not long continue in ſuſpenſe. 
The Athenians, after making a ſhort and ſlight reſiſtance, 
- retired behind their line of tranſport ſhips. The enemy pur- 
ſued them thither, and were ſtopped by the fail-yards of 


thoſe ſhips, to which were fixed dolphins * of lead, which 


being very heavy, had they fallen on the enemy's galleys, 
would have ſunk them at once. The Athenians loſt ſeven _ 
galleys in this engagement, and a great number of ſoldiers 

| vere either killed or taken priſoners. 


This loſs threw Nicias into the utmoſt 6 


Alh the misfortunes he had met with, ever ſince the time he 
had firſt enjoyed the ſupreme command, came into his mind 


and he now 1s involved in a greater than any of them, by his 


3 complying with the advice of his colleagues. Whilſt he was 


revolving theſe gloomy ideas, Demoſthenes's fleet was ſeen 


coming forward in great pomp; and with ſuch an air as 
ſhould fill the enemy with dread: it was now the day after 


the battle. This flect conſiſted of ſeventy-three galleys, on 


board of which were five thouſand fighting men, and about 
three thouſand archers, lingers and bowmen. All theſe 
galleys were richly trimmed; their prows being adorned | 
with ſhining fireamers, manned with ſtout rowers, command- 
ed by good officers, and echoing with the ſound of clarions 


* Thucyd, 1, vii. p. 513—518. Plut. in Nic. p. 53). Diod. p. 141, 142. 


* This engine, ſo violent was its motion, broke ongh a galley from the 
deck to the hold, 
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HISTORY OF THE 
and trumpets; Demoſthenes having affected an air of pomp 


and triumph, purpoſely to ſtrike terror into the encmy, 
This gallant fight alarmed them indeed beyond expref. 


ſion. They did not ſee any end, or even the leaſt ſuſpenſion 
of their calamities: all they had hitherto done or ſuffered 


was as nothing, and their work was to begin again. What 


hopes could they entertain of being able to weary out the 


patience 'of the Athenians, ſince, though they had a camp 


intrenched in the middle of Attica, they were however able 
to ſend a ſecond army into Sicily, as conſiderable as the 


former; and that their power, as well as their courage, ſeem. 
ed, enen all their loſſes, inſtead of CY we 


. increaſe daily? 


Demoſthenes having made an exaft enquiry into the ſtate 


of things, imagined that it would not be proper for him to 


loſe time, as Nicias had done, who, having ſpread an uni. 


verſal terror at his firſt arrival, became afterwards the object 


of contempt, for his having wintered in Catana inſtead of 


going direttly to Syracule; and had afterwards given Gylip- 


pus an opportunity of throwing troops into it. He flattered 


Himſelf with the hopes that he ſhould be able to carry the city 


at the firft attack, by taking advantage of the alarm which 
the news of his arrival would ſpread in every part of it, and 
by that means ſhould immediately put an end to the war. 


_ Otherwiſe he intended to raiſe the ſiege, and no longer 
| harafs and leſſen the troops by fighting battles never deci- 
five; nor quite exhauſt the city of Athens, by eue 
its treaſures in needleſs expences. | 


Nicias, terrified by this bold and precipitate reſolution of 2 
Demoſthenes, conjured him not to be ſo haſty, but to take 
time to weigh things deliberately, that he might have no 
cauſe to repent of what he ſhould do. He obſerved to him, 


that the enemy would be ruined by delays; that their provi- 


ſions as well as money were entirely exhauſted, that their 


allies were going to abandon them; that they muſt ſoon be 
reduced to ſuch extremity, for want of proviſions, as would 
force them to ſurrender, as they had before reſolved: for 


there were certain perſons in Syracuſe who held a ſecret 


correſpondence with Nicias, and exhorted him not to be im- 


patient, becauſe the Syracuſans were tired with the War and 
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PERSIANS AND GRECIANS. 


vith Gylippus; and that ſhould the neceſlity is which they 
were reduced be ever ſo little increaſed, they would fuürten⸗ 
der at diſcretion. 


As Nicias did not explain ine clearly, and RY not 
declare in expreſs terms, that ſure and certain advices were 
ent him of whatever was tranſacted in the city, his remon- 
| ftrances were conſidered as an effect of the timidity and 
ſowneſs with which he had always been reproached. 


« Such,” ſaid they, * are his uſual protraction, delays, diſ- 


- ruſts, and fearful precaution, whereby he has deadened all 
the vivacity, and extinguiſhed all the ardour of the troops, 
in not marching them immediately againit the enemy; but 


on the contrary, by deferring to attack them, till his own 
forces were weakened and deſpiſed.” ©. This made the reſt 
of the generals and all the officers come over to Demol- 


thenes's opinion, and Nicias himſelf was at laſt forced to 


acquieſce with it. 


Demoſthenes, after having attacked, to no purpoſe, the 


wall which cut the contravallation of the beſtegers, confined 


himſelf to the attack of Epipolæ, from a ſuppoſition that 


ſhould he once be maſter of it, the wall would be quite un- 


defended. He therefore took proviſions for five days, with 
workmen, implements, and every thing necellary for him 


to defend that poſt after he ſhould poſſeſs himſelf of it. As 


there was no going up to it in the day time undiſcovered, 
he marched thither in the night with all his forces, fol- 
lowed by Eurymedon and Menauder ; Nicias ſtaying be- 
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hind to guard the camp. They went up by the way of Eu- 


ryelus, as before, unperceived by the ſentinels; attack the 
ürſt intrenchment, and ſtorm it, after killing part of thoſe 
who defended it. Demoſthenes, not ſatisfied with this ad- 
| rantage, to prevent the ardour of his ſoldiers from cool- 
ing, and not delay the execution of his deſign, marches 


forward. During this interval, the forces of the city, ſuſ. 


tained by Gylippus, march under arms out of the intrench- 
ments. Being ſeized with aſtoniſhment, which the darkneſs 
ol the night increaſed, they were immediately repulſed and 
put to flight. But as the Athenians advanced 1n diforder, 

to force whatever might reſiſt their arms, left the enemy 
night rally again, ſhould time be allowed them to breathe 
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HISTORY OF THE 


and recover from their ſurpriſe, they are ſtopped on a ſug. 
den by the Bœotians, who make a vigorous ſtand, and 
marching againſt the Athenians with their pikes preſented, 
they repulſe them with great ſhouts, and make a dreadful 
laughter, This ſpreads an univerſal terror through the ref 
of the army. Thoſe who fled either force along ſuch a 
were advancing to their aſſiſtance, or elſe, miſtaking then 
for enemies, turn their arms againſt them. They now were 


all mixed indiſcriminately, it being impoſſible to diſcover 
objects in the horrors of a night, which was not ſo gloomy 
as entirely to make objects imperceptible, nor yet light 
enough to diſtinguiſh thote which were ſeen. The Atheni. 


ans ſought for one another to no purpoſe; and from their 


know one another, a ſtrange contuſion of ſounds was heard, 
which occaſioned no little diſorder; not to mention that 


fall; and as moſt of thoſe who eſcaped ftraggled from one 


another up and down the fields and woods, they were cut to 
pieces the next day by the enemy's horſe, who purſued 
them. Two thouſand Athenians were {lain in this engape- | 
ment, and a great number of arms were taken; thoſe who 
Hed having thrown them away, that they might be the bet. 


ter able to ed over the e 76m 


Sor: XIV. The Conſlernation with which the Athenians | 


are ſeized. They again hazard a Sea-fight, and are defeat: 


ed. They reſolve to retire by Land, Being cloſe purſud 


by the Syracuſans, they ſurrender. Nicias and Den 


tienes are ſentenced to die, and executed, The 27 


nich the News of the De 82 of the 07 produces in 
Athens. | 


T* 3 after ſuſtaining ſo great a los 


= were in a prodigious dilemma, and did not knov 
d Thueyd, J. vii. p · 511-320. Plut, in Nic. p. 538542. Diod. p. 14% 


often aſking the word, by which only they were able to 


they, by this means, divulged the word to the enemy, and 
could not learn theirs; becauſe by their being together and 
- in a body, they had no occaſion to repeat it. In the mean 
time, thuſe who were purſued threw themſelves from the 
top of the rocks, and many were daſhed to pieces by the 
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| how to act in the preſent diſcouragement and deſpair of the 


troops who died daily, either by the diſeaſes of the autumn, 


or by the bad air of the fens near which they were encamped. 


Demoſthenes was of opinion that it would be proper for them 


do leave the country immediately, ſince they had been unſuc - 
ceſsful in ſo important an enterpriſe; eſpecially as the ſea» 


ſon was not too far advanced for failing; and that they had 
ſhips enough to force a paſlage, in caſe the enemy ſhould 
diſpute it with them. He declared, that it. would be of 
much greater advantage to oblige the. enemy to raiſe theit 


blockade of Athens than for them to continue that of Syra- 


cuſe, by which they exhauſted themſelves to no purpoſe; 


that he was certain they would not be reinforced by a ng 1 
army; and that they could not hope to overcome the e 


with the weak one under their command. 


Nicias was ſenſible that the arguments his colleague ded — 
were very juſt, and he himſelf was of his opinion: but at the 


ſame time he was afraid, leſt ſo public a confeſſion of the 


weak condition to which they were reduced, and their reſo. 


lution to leave Sicily (the report of which would certainly 


teach the enemy) ſhould complete the ruin of their affairs; 


and perhaps make them unable to execute their reſolution 
when they ſhould attempt it. Beſides they had ſome little 
hopes left that the beſieged, being themſelves reduced to 


great extremity by their abſolute want of proviſions and 
money, would at laſt be inclined to ſurrender upon honour- 


able terms, Thus, although he was in reality uncertain and 


wavering, he inſinuated, that he did not care to quit Sicily, 
tl the Athenians ſhould have firſt ſent orders for that pur- 
pole; and that otherwiſe they would be highly diſpleaſed: 


that as thoſe who were to judge them had not been eye» 


| vinefſes of the ſtate of things, they would be of a different 
opinion; and, at the inſtigation of ſome orator, certainly 


condemn them: that moſt of thoſe men, who now exclaims 


ed with the greateſt vehemence againſt the difficulties they 
laboured under, would then change their note, and accuſe 
them of having been bribed to raiſe the ſiege: that knowing 
| fo well, as he did, the diſpoſition and character of the Athe- 


mans, he choſe to die gloriouſly by the enemy's ſword, ra- 
ther than be ignominioully condemned by bis fellow. iti. 


ens. 
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Theſe reaſons, though they appeared very ſtrong, wert 


not yet able to convince Demoſthenes; and it was ſtill his 
opinion, that the only good choice they could make would 


be to retire. | However, as he had been unſucceſsful in his 
former opinion, he was afraid of inſiſting upon this; and 
he was'the more inclined to come into that of Nicias, from 


_ imagining with many others, that this general might have 


ſome. ſecret reſource, as he was ſo firmly reſolved to ſtay, 
< Gylippus, after having made the tour of Sicily, had 


2, brought a great body of troops with him. This new rein: 


forcement terrified the Athenians exceedingly, whoſe army 


diminiſhed daily by ſickneſs; and they now began to re. 
pent their not having raiſed the ſiege, eſpecially as the be. 


ſieged were preparing to attack them both by ſea and land, 
| Beſides Nicias no longer oppoſed this reſolution, and only 


deſired to have it kept ſecret. Orders were therefore given, 
as privately as poſſible, for · the fleet to of as rata tor ſetting 


ſail with the utmoſt expedition. 


When all things were ready, the moment they w were going 


to ſet ſail (wholly unſuſpected by the enemy, who were 
far from ſurmiſing they would leave Sicily ſo ſoon) the moon 


was ſuddenly eclipſed in the middle of the night, and loſt all 
its ſplendor; which terrified Nicias and the whole army, 
who, from ignorance and ſuperſtition, were aſtoniſhed at 


ſo ſuddena change, the cauſes of which they did not know, 


and therefore dreaded the conſequences of it. They then 
conſulted the ſoothſayers; and who being equally unac. 
quainted with the reaſons of this phænomenon, only aug- 


mented their conſternation. It was the cuſtom, after ſuch 
accidents had happened, to ſuſpend their enterpriſes but for 
three days. The ſoothſay ers pronounced, that he muſt not 


ſet ſail till three times nine days were paſt, (theſe are Thu- 
cydides's words) which doubtleſs was a myſterious number 


in the opnion of the people. Nicias ſcrupulous to a fault, 


and' full of a miſtaken veneration for theſe blind interpre- 
ters of the will of the gods, declared that he would wait 2 


Whole revolution of the moon, and not return till the ſame 


day of thenext month; as if he had not ſeen the planet 
e Thucyd, I, vii. p. 61 648. Plus, in 1 Nic, P- 538, Diod. . xili, 144 
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very clearly, the inſtant it had emerged from that part which 


vas darkened by the interpoſition of the.carth's body. 
But he was not allowed time for this. 
intended departure of the Athenians being ſoon-ſpread.over 
the city, a reſolution. was taken to attack the. beſtegers both 

by ſea and land. The Syracuſans began the firſt day by at- 


The news of the 


tacking the intrenchments, and gained a flight advantage 
over the enemy. On the morrow they made a ſecond at- 


tack; and at the ſame time failed with ſeventy-ſix galleys 
againſt eighty- ſix of the Athenians. Eurymedon, who com- 
manded the right of the Athenian fleet, having ſpread along 
the ſhore to ſurround them, this movement proved fatal to 
bim: for, as he was detached from the body of the fleet, the 

Syracuſans, after forcing the main battle, which was in the 


centre, attacked him; drove him vigorouſly into the gulph 


called Daſcon, and there defeated him entirely. -Euryme- 
don loſt his life in the engagement. 

chace to the reſt of the galleys, and run them againſt tbe 
Gylippus, who commanded the land army, ſeeing 
the Athenian galleys were forced aground, and not able to 
return into their ſtaccado, landed with part of his troops, in 

order to charge the ſoldiers, in caſe they ſhould be forced 
do run aſhore; and to give his friends the more room to tow 
ſuch galleys as they ſhould have taken. 


They afterwards gave 


However, he was 
repulſed by the Tyrrhenians, who were poſted on that fide; 
and obliged by the Athenians, who flew to ſuſtain them, to 
retire with ſome loſs as far as the moor called Lyſimelia, 
The latter ſaved moſt of their ſhips, 


eighteen excepted, which were taken by the Syracuſans, 
| and their crews cut to pieces by them. After this, reſolv- 
ing to burn the reſt, they filled an old veſſel with combuſ- 


tible materials; and having ſet fire to it, they drove it by 
the help of the wind againſt the Athenians, who nevertheleſs 


1 extinguiſhed the fire, and drove off that ſhip. + 
| Each fide erected trophies : the Syracuſans for the defeat 
of Eurymedon, and the advantage they. had gained the day 


before; and the Athenians for their having driven part of 


the enemy into the moor, and put the other part to flight. 
But the minds of the two nations were very differently dif. 


poſed. The Syracuſans, who had been thrown into the ut- 
Vor. III. 1 8 X | 
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moſt conſternation at the arrival of Demoſthenes with bis 


flect, ſeeing themſelves victorious in a naval engagement, 


| reſumed freſh hope, and aſſured themſelves of a complete 


victory over their enemies. The Athenians, on the con. 


trary, fruſtrated of their only reſource, and overcome by 
ſea, ſo contrary to their expettations, entirely loſt courage, 


and had no thoughts but of retiring. 
The enemy, to deprive them of all reſource and prevent 


their eſcaping, ſhut the mouth of the great harbour, which 
| was about five hundred paces wide, with galleys placed 
croſſwiſe, and other veſſels lixed with anchors and iron 
chains; and at the ſame time made the requiſite prepara- 


tions for the battle, 1 in caſe they ſhould have courage to en- 


hemmed in, the generals and principal officers aſſembled, 
in order to deliberate on the preſent ſtate of affairs. They 


were in abſolute want of proviſions, which was owing to 
their having forbid the people of Catana to bring any, from 
the hopes they entertained of their being able to retire; 
and they could not procure any from other places, unleſs 
they were maſters of the ſea. This made them reſolve to 


venture a ſea-fight. In this view they were determined to 
leave their old camp, and their walls, which extended to 


the temple of Hercules, and to intrench themſelves on the 
. ſhore, near their ſhips, in the ſmalleſt compaſs poſſible. 


Ws heir deſign was to leave ſome forces in that place to guard 


their baggage and the ſick; and to fight with the reſt on 
| board all the ſhips they ſhould bave ſaved. They intended 
to retire into Catana, in caſe they ſhould be victorious: 

- otherwiſe, to ſet fire to their ſhips, and to march by any to 


the neareſt city belonging to their allies. 


"This reſolution being taken, Nicias immediately alle a 

hundred and ten galleys (the others having loſt their oars) 
with the flower of his infantry; and drew up the reſt of the 

forces, particularly the bowmen, in order of battle on the 
ſhore. As the Athenians dreaded very much the beaks of 
the Syracuſan galleys, Nicias had provided harping irons to 
. grapple them, in order to break the force of the blow, and | 
to come immediately to cloſe fight, as on ſhore. But the 
enemy perceiving this, covered the prows and upper part of 


When the Athenians ſaw themſelves thus 
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Abeir galleys with leather, to prevent their being ſo eaſily 
Jaid hold of. The commanders on both ſides had employed 


all their rhetoric to animate their men; and none could 


ever have been prompted from ſtronger motives; for the 
battle which was going to be fought, was to determine, not 
only their lives and liberties, but alſo the fate of their 
country. 

The battle was very obſtinate and bloody. The Athenians 
being arrived at the mouth of the port, eaſily took thoſe ſhips 
which defended the entrance of it; but, when they at- 


' tempted to break the chain of the reſt to widen the paſſage, 


the enemy came up from all quarters. As near two hun- 


dred galleys came ruſhing on each ſide, in a narrow place, 
there muſt neceſſarily be a very great confuſion; and the 
veſſels could not eaſily advance forward or retire, nor turn 
about to renew the attack. The beaks of the galleys, for 


this reaſon, did very little execution; but there were very 
furious and frequent diſcharges. The Athenians were over- 


\whelmed with a ſhower. of ſtones, which always did execu- 


tion from what place ſoever they were thrown; whereas they 
defended | themſelves only by ſhooting darts and arrows, 


which, by the motion of the ſhips from the agitation of the 


fea, did not carry true, and by that means the greateſt: part 
of them did little execution. Ariſton the pilot had given 
the Syracuſans this counſel. Theſe diſcharges being over, 


the ſoldiers, heavily armed, attempted to enter the enemy's 


ſhips in order to fight hand to hand: and it often happened, 


that whilſt they were climbing up one ſide, their own ſhips 
were entered on the other; and two or three ſhips would 


be grappled to one, which occaſioned a great iperplexity 
and confuſion. Further, the noiſe of the. ſhips that daſhed 
one againſt the other, the different cries of. the. victors and 
vanquiſhed, prevented the orders of the officers from being 
heard. 'The-Athenians wanted to force a paſſage, whatever 


might be the conſequence, to ſecure their return into their 


own country; and this the enemy employed their utmoſt ef- 


torts to prevent, in order that they might gain a more com- 
iplete and more glorious victory. The two land armies, 


which were drawn up on the higheſt part of the ſhore, and 
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HISTORY. OF THE 
whilſt the reſt kneeling in the temples, were imploring 
heaven to'-give ſucceſs to their citizens; all theſe ſaw 
clearly, becauſe of their little diſtance from the fleets, every 
thing that paſſed ; and contemplated the battle as from an 
'amphitheatre, but not without great anxiety and terror, 
'Attentive'to, and ſhuddering at every moment, and the ſe. 
veral changes which happened; they diſcovered the concern 
they Had in the battle, their fears, their hopes, their grief, 
cheir joy, by. different cries and different geſtures; ſtretch. 
ing out their hands, ſometimes towards the combatants to 
animate them; and at other times towards heaven, to im- 
plore the ſuccour and protection of the gods. At laſt, the 


Athenian fleet, after ſuſtaining a long battle and a vigorous 


reſiſtance, was put to flight, and driven againſt the ſhore. 
The Syracuſans, who were ſpectators of this victory, con- 


veyed to the whole city, by an univerſal ſhout, the news of 


this victory. The victors, now maſters of the ſea, and ſail- 


ing with a favourable wind towards Syracuſe, erected a a 


trophy; whilſt the Athenians, who were quite dejected and 
»overpowered,:did not ſo much as requeſt that their dead 


. ſoldiers might be delivered to them, 1 in e to pay the laſt 2 


"_ duty to their remains. 
There now remained but two 3 3 thaw to 


= Wr either to attempt the paſſage a ſecond time, for 


which they had ſhips and ſoldiers ſufficient, or to abandon 
their fleet to the enemy, and retire by land. Demoſthenes 
propoſed the former; but the ſailors, in the deepeſt afflic- 


tion, refuſed: to obey, fully perſuaded that it would be im. | 
| poſſible for them to ſuſtain a ſecond engagement. The ſe- 


«cond method was therefore reſolved upon, and accordingly 


' they prepared to ſet out in the night, to conceal the march : 


oy their army from the enemy. _ 
But Hermocrates, who ſuſpefted their deſign, was very 


\ ſenſible that it was of the utmoſt importance not to ſuffer ſo 


great a body of forces to eſcape; ſince they otherwiſe might 


- Tortify themſelves in ſome corner of the iſland, and renew 


| the war. The Syracuſans were at that time in the midſt of 


their feſtivity and rejoicings; and meditating nothing but | 
ho they might beſt divert themſelves after the toils they 
had ſuſtained in fight. 


They were then ſolemnizing the 
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feſtival of Hercules. To deſire the Syracuſans to take up 


arms again, in order to purſue the enemy; and to attempt to 
draw them from their diverſions, either by force or perſua- 
fon, would have been to no purpoſe; for which reaſon an- 
other expedient was employed. Hermocrates ſent out a 
few horſemen, who were to paſs for friends of the Athe- 
nians, and ordered them to cry aloud: Tell Nieias not to 
retire till daylight; for the Syracuſans lie in ambuſh for 


him, and have ſeized on the paſſes.” This falſe: advice 


ſtopped Nicias at once; and he did not even ſet out the next 
day, in order that the ſoldiers might have time to prepare 


for their departure; and carry off whatever * "od ne. 


ceſſary for their ſubſiſtence, and abandon the reſt. 
The enemy had time enough for ſeizing the avenues. The 
next morning early they poſſeſſed themſelves of the moſt 


difficult paſſes, fortified thoſe places where the rivers were 


fordable, broke down the bridges, and ſpread detachments of 
horſe up and down the plain; ſo that there was not one 


place through which the Athenians could paſs without fight-⸗ 


ing. They ſet out upon their march the third day after the 


battle, with deſign to retire to Catana, the whole army Was 


in inexpreſſible conſternation, to ſee ſuch great numbers of 


men, either dead or dying, ſome of whom were left expoſed 
to wild beaſts, and the reſt to the cruelty of the enemy. 
Thoſe who were ſick and wounded conjured them with 
tears to take them along with the army, and held by their 
clothes when they were going; or elſe, dragging themſefves 
after them, followed them as far as their ſtrength would per- 


mit; and, when this failed, they had recourſe to tears, ſighs, 
imprecations; and ſending up towards heaven plaintive and 


dying groans, they called upon the gods as well as men to 


avenge their cruelty. whilſt hats place echoed wich lamen- 


tations. 


The whole army was in as deplorable a cnt All 


men were ſeized with the deepeſt melancholy. They were 


inwardly tortured with rage and anguiſh, when they repre. 


ſented to themſelves the greatneſs from which they were 
fallen, the extreme miſery to which they were reduced, and 


the ſtill greater evils from which they foreſaw it would be 
impoſſible for them to eſcape. They could not bear the 
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compariſon for ever preſent in their thoughts, of the tri. 
umphant ſtate in which they had left Athens, in the midſt 


of the good wiſhes and acclamations of the people; with the 


ignominy of their retreat, aggravated by the cries and im. 
precations of their relations and fellow-citizens. 
But the moſt melancholy part of the ſpeRacle, and that 


| which moſt deſerved compaſſion, was Nicias. Dejetted and 


worn out by a tedious illneſs; deprived of the moſt neceſſary 


things, at a time when his age and infirmities required them 


moſt; pierced, not only with his private grief, but with that 
of others, all which preyed upon his heart, this great man, 


ſuperior to all his evils, thought of nothing but how he 


might beſt comfort his ſoldiers, and revive their courage, 
He ran up and down in all places, crying aloud, that matters 
were not yet deſperate, and that other armies had eſcaped 
from greater dangers ; that they ought not to accuſe them- 


ſelves, or grieve too immoderately, for misfortunes which 


they had not occaſioned; that if they had offended ſome god, 


his vengeance mult be ſatiated by this time; that fortune, 


after having ſo long favoured the enemy, would at. laſt be 


tired of perſecuting them; that their bravery and their num. 


bers made them ſtill formidable (being ſtill near forty thou- 
ſand ſtrong;) that no city in Sicily would be able to with- 
ſtand them, nor prevent their ſettling wherever they might 
think proper; that they had no more to do, but to take care 
ſeverally of themſelves, and march j in good order; that by 
2 prudent and courageous retreat, which was now: become 
| their only reſource, they would not only fave:themſclves, 
but alſo their dne and enable it to recover its former 


grandeur, 


The army marched in 1 two bodies, bebe 9 up in the 3 
form of a phalanx; the firſt commanded by Nicias, and the 
ſecond by Demoſthenes, with the baggage in the.centre, 

Being come to the river Anapis; they forced the paſſage, and 
alterwards were charged by all the enemy's cavalry, as well | 
as archers, who diſcharged perpetually upon them. They | 
| were annoyed in this manner during ſeveral days march; 
every one. of the paſſes being guarded, and the Athenians 

being obliged to diſpute every inch of their way. The | 
enemy did not care to hazard a battle a inn an army which 


> 
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deſpair alone might render invincible; and, the inſtaat the 
Athenians preſented the Syracuſans battle, the latter retired; 
but whenever the former would proceed in their march, 
they advanced and charged them in their retreat. 
Demoſthenes and Nicias, ſeeing the miſerable condition to 
which the troops were reduced, being in extreme want of 


roviſions, and great numbers of them wounded, Judged it 


adviſable to retire towards :he ſea, by a quite contrary way 
from that in which they then marched, and to make directly 


for Camarina and Gela, inſtead of proceeding to Catana, as 


they firſt intended, They ſet out in the night, after lighting 
a great number of fires. The retreat was made in great con- 


fuſion and diſorder, as generally happens to great armies in 


the gloomy horrors of the night, eſpecially when the enemy 
is not far off, However, the vanguard, commanded by 
Nicias, came forward in good order; but above half the rear- 
guard, with Demoſthenes at their head, quitted from the 
main body, and loſt their way. On the next day the Syra- 


cuſans, who, on the report of their retreat, had marched with 
the utmoſt diligence, came up with him about noon; and 


| having ſurrounded him with their horſe, they drove him into 


| anarrow place incloſed with a wall, where his ſoldiers fought | 
| like lions, Perceiving, at the cloſe of the day, that they 


were oppreſſed with fatigue, a and covered with wounds, they 
ave the iſlanders leave to retire, which ſome of them ac- 


cepted, and afterwards ſpared the lives of the reſt, who ſur- 
rendered at diſcretion with Demoſthenes, after having ſtipu- 
lated that they ſhould not be put to death, nor ſentenced to 
perpetual impriſonment, About ſix thouſand ſoldiers ſur- 


rendered on theſe conditions. 


Nicias arrived the ſame evening at the river Erinews, and 


paſſing it, encamped on a mountain, where the enemy came 


up with him the next day, and ſummoned him to ſurrender 
at diſcretion, as Demoſthenes had done. Nicias could not 
perſuade himſelf at firſt, that what they told him concern- 
ing that general was true, and therefore deſired leave to ſend 
ſome horſe for information. Upon their returning with the 


news that Demoſthenes had really ſurrendered in that man- 


ner. Nicias offered to pay the expences of the war, upon 
condition that they would permit him to leave the country. 
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with his forces, and to give as many Athenians for hoſlages, 
as they ſhould be obliged to pay talents. But the enemy 
rejected this propoſal with diſdain and inſolence, and re. 


newed the attack. Nicias, though in abſolute want of all 
things, however ſuſtained the charge the whole night, and 


marched towards the river Aſinarus. When they were got 


to the banks of it, the Syracuſans advancing up to them, 
threw moſt of them into the ſtream; the reſt having already 
plunged voluntarily into it, to quench their thirſt. Here 
the greateſt and moſt bloody havoc was made, the poor 
wretches being butchered without the leaſt pity as they were 
drinking. Nicias finding all loſt, and unable to bear this 
_ diſmal ſepQacle, ſurrendered at diſcretion ; upon condition 


that Gylippus ſhould diſcontinue the fight, and ſpare the 


reſt of his army. A great number were killed and more 
taken priſoners, ſo that all Sicily 
4 The Athenians ſeemed to have been diſpleaſed with their 
general, for ſurrendering in this manner at diſcretion; and, 
for this reaſon, his name was omitted in a public monument 
on which was engraved the names of thoſe commanders who 
had loſt their lives in fighting for their country. 


The victors adorned with the arms taken from the pri- 


Be the fineſt and largeſt trees they could find on the banks 
of the rivers, and made a kind of trophies of thoſe trees, 


when crowning themſelves with chaplets of flowers, dreſſing 


their horſes in the richeſt capariſons, and cropping thoſe 

of their enemies, they entered triumphantly into Syracuſe, 
after having happily terminated the moſt conſiderable war in 
which they had ever been engaged with the Greeks; and 
Won, by their ſtrength and valour, a moſt ſignal and moſt 
complete victory. 
berate on what was to be done with the priſoners. 
one of the leaders of the greateſt authority among the peo- 
ple, propoſed, that all the Athenians who were born of free 
parents, and all ſuch Sicilians as had joined with them, 
ſhould be impriſoned, and only two meaſures of flour, and 
one of water, given them daily; that the ſlaves and all the 
allies would be publicly ſold; and that the two Athenian 


The next day a council was held, to deli- 


4 Pauſan, 1. i, P. 56. 


was filled with them. 


Diocles, 
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generals ſhould be firſt ſcourged with rods, and afterwards 
put to death. 5 

This laſt article was exceedingly diſliked by all wiſe and 
compaſſionate Syracuſans. Hermocrates, who was very 
famous for his probity and juſtice, attempted to make ſome 
remonſtrances. to the people, but they would not hear him; 
and the ſhouts which echoed on all ſides, prevented him from 

continuing his ſpeech. At that inſtant an * ancient man, 
venerable for his great age and gravity, who, in this war, 

had loft two ſons, the only heirs to his name and eſtate, made 

his ſervants carry him to the tribunal for harangues, and the 
inſtant he appeared a profound ſilence was made. You 
here behold,” ſays he, an unfortunate father, who has felt 

; more than any other Syracuſan the fatal effects of this war, 
by the death of two ſons, who formed all the conſolation, 
and were the only ſupports of my old age. I eannot, in- 
deed, forbear admiring their courage and felicity, in ſacri- 
ficing, to their country's welfare, a lite of which they would. 
one day have been deprived by the common courſe of na- 
ture: but then I cannot but be ſtrongly affected with the 
cruel wound which their death has made in my heart ; nor 
forbear hating and deteſting the Athenians, the authors of 
this unhappy war, as the murderers of my children. Bur, 

however, I cannot conceal one circumſtance, which is, that 
lam leſs ſenſible to my private affliction, than to the honour 

ol my country; and I ſee it expoſed to eternal infamy by 

the barbarous advice which is now given you. The Athe- 

nians, indeed, merit the worſt treatment, and every kind of 
puniſhment that could be inflicted on them, for ſo unjuſtly 
declaring war againſt us; but have not the gods, the juſt 
avengers of crimes, puniſhed them and revenged us ſuffici- 
ently? When their generals laid down their arms, and ſur- 
rendered, did they not do this in the hopes of having their 
lives ſpared? And, if we put them to death, will it be poſ- 
ſible for us to avoid the juſt reproach of our having violat- 
ed the law of nations, and diſhonoured our victory by an 
unheard-of cruelty? How! will you ſuffer your glory to 
be thus ſullied in the face of the whole world: and have it 
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g1 4 HISTORY OF THE 
, ſaid, that a nation, who firſt dedicated a temple in their city 
to clemency, had not found any in yours? Surely victories 
and triumph do not give immortal glory to a city; but the 
exerciſing mercy towards a vanquiſhed enemy, the uſing 
moderation in the greateſt proſperity, and fearing to offend' 
the gods by a haughty and inſolent pride. You doubtleſs 

have not forgot, that this Nicias, whoſe fate you are going, to 
pronounce, was the very man who pleaded your cauſe in 
the aſſembly of the Athenians; and employed all his credit, 


and the whole power ot his eloquen ce, to diſſuade his coun. - 
try from embarking in this war. Should you therefore pro-. 71 


nounce ſentence of death on this worthy general, would it 
be a juſt reward for the zeal he ſhowed for your intereſt? bir 


— — — ——— ³V 7253: —ä—ʒẽƷ— — Opry. — — — - 
CCS IVE TE = — — — — — . —— —— ESTATES 


| With regard to myſelf, death would be leſs grievous to me, 3 
| than the ſight of fo horrid an injuſtice, committed 7 my | l 
countrymeꝑ and fellow citizens. 
| The people ſeemed moved to 8 at this Pesch | = 
| _ eſpecially, as, when this venerable old man firſt aſcended, aid 
| they expected to hear him cry aloud for Vengeance on thoſe LH 
1 who had brought all his calamities upon him, inſtead of | * 
N ſuing for their pardon. But the enemies of the Athenians | * 
, having expatiated, with vehemence, on the unheard-of cru- * 
elties which their republic had exerciſed on ſeveral cities 8 
| belonging to their enemies, and even to their ancient allies; | * 
the inveteracy which their commanders had ſhown againſt oy 


Syracuſe, and the evils they would have made it ſuffer had 
they been victorious; the afflictions and groans of infinite im 
numbers of Syracuſans, who bewailed the death of their chil. 
dren and near relations, whoſe manes could be appealed . 
other way than by the blood of their murderers: on theſe | ges 


repreſentations, the people returned to their ſanguinary re- 5 
ſolution, and followed Diocles's advice in every reſpett, 8 
Gylippus uſed his utmoſt endeavours, but in vain, to have 15 
Nicias and Demoſthenes given up to him (eſpecially as he 8 
had taken them) in order for him to carry them to Laced- 4; 0 
mon. But his demand vas rejected with a haughty ſcorn, ut 
and the two generals were put to death. 1 in 
All wiſe and compaſſionate men could not forbear ſhed. | la 
ding tears for the tragical fate of two ſuch illuſtrious perſon. | _. 
ages; and particularly for Nicias, who, of all men of his time. L 


* 1 


PERSIANS AND GRECIANS. 2 315. 
ſeemed leaſt to merit ſo ignominious and untimely an end. | 
When people recollected the ſpeeches and remonſtrances he 
had made to prevent this war; and, on the other ſide, when 
they conſidered how high a regard he had always retained for, 
things relating to religion; the greateſt part of them were 
tempted to exclaim againſt Providence, in ſeeing that a man, 
who had ever ſhown the higheſt reverence for the gods, and; 
had. always exerted himſelf to the utmoſt for their honour, 
and worſhip, ſhould be ſo ill rewarded by them, and meet 
with no other fate than the moſt abandoned wretches. But 
it is no wonder that the calamities of good men ſhould in- 
ſpire the heathens with ſuch thoughts, and make them mur- 
mur and deſpond; ſince they did not know the holineſs of, 
the Divine Being, nor the corruption of human nature. 

The priſoners were ſhut up in the mines ¶priſons of Syra- 
cuſe where, crouded one upon the other, they ſuffered incre- 
dible torments for eight months. Here they were for even 
expoſed to the inclemencies of the weather; ſcorched, in 
the day-time, by the burning rays of the ſun, or frozen, in the 
night, by the colds of autumn; poiſoned by the ſtench of 
their own excrements, by the carcaſes of thoſe who died of 
their wounds and ſickneſs; in fine, worn out by hunger and 
thirſt, for their daily allowance to each was but a {mall mea- 
ſure of water, and two of meal. Thoſe who were taken out 
of this place two months after, in order to be ſold as ſlaves 
| {many of whom were citizens who had concealed their con- 
dition) found a leſs rigorous fate. Their wiſdom, their pa- 
tience, and a certain air of probity and modeſty, were of 
great advantage to them; for they were ſoon reſtored to their 
liberty, or met with the kindeſt and moſt generous treatment 
from their maſters. Several of them even owed the good 
_ uſage they met with to Euripides, the fineſt ſcenes of whoſe 
tragedies they repeated to the Sicilians, who were extremely 
fond of them; ſo that when they returned to their own,coun- 

. try, they went and ſaluted that poet as their deliverer; and 

informed him of the admirable effects wrought in their 
favour „j 8 5 85 „ 

; The news of the defeat being carried to Athens, the 
citizens would not believe it at firſt; and were ſo far from 

f Thucyd, I. viii. p. 551563 · Plut. de Garrulit. p. 509. 
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HISTORY OF THE 
giving credit to it, that they ſentenced that man to death who 


had firſt publiſhed it. But when it was confirmed, all the 
Athenians were ſeized with the utmoſt conſternation; and 
as if themſelves had not decreed the war, they vented their 
rage and reſentment againſt the orators who had promoted 


the enterpriſe, as well as againſt the ſoothſayers, who, by 
their oracles, or ſuppoſed prodigies, had flattered them with 


the hopes of ſucceſs. They had never been reduced to ſo 


deplorable a condition as now, having neither horſe, foot, 


money, galleys, nor mariners; in a word, they were in the 
deepeſt deſpair, expecting every moment that the enemy, 
elate with ſo great a victory, and ſtrengthened by the revolt 


of the allies, would come and invade Athens, both by ſea 
and land, with all the forces of Peloponneſus. Cicero had 


reaſon to obſerve “, ſpeaking of the battles in the harbour of 
Syracuſe, that it was there the troops of Athens, as well as 
their galleys, were ruined and ſunk: and that, in this har. 
bour, the power and glory of the Athenians were miſerably 
ſhipwrecked. 
The Athenians, however, did not ſutber themſelves to be 
wholly dejected, but reſumed courage. They now reſolved 
to raiſe money on all ſides, and to import timber for building 
ol ſhips, in order to awe the allies, and particularly the inha- 
bitants of the iſland of Eubœa. They retrenched all ſuper- | 
fluous expences, and eſtabliſhed a new council of ancient 
men, who were to weigh and examine all affairs before they 
ſhould be propoſed to the people. In fine, they omitted 


nothing which might be of ſervice in the preſent conjunc- 


ture; the alarm which they were in, and their common dan- | 


ger, obliging every individual to be attentive to the neceſ. 


ties of the ſtate, and docile to all advice that might promote | 


its intereſt. 


The defeat of the army under Nicias was followed by the 
taking of Athens, of which the ancient form of government : 


was entirely changed by Lyſander. 


* Hie prinim opes illius civitatis ville, comminutæ, PWR TR fant; in * forts 


1 Allenienſium nobilitatis, inperü, glorig naufragiue * 6x1 . Cic. Vis 


KIN, 7. n. 97. 


PERSIANS AND GRECIANS 


CHAP. II. 


$xer. I. eee of the D Defeat of the | tihenianc in 


Sicily. Revolt of the Allies. Alcibiades grows into great 


Power with 17. ä 
T* defeat of the Athenians before Syracuſe gave oc- 


caſion for great movements throughout all Greece. 


The people, who had not yet joined either ſide, and waited les 


| to be determined by the event, reſolved to declare againſt | 
them. The allies of the Lacedæmonians believed, that the 


time was come to deliver them for ever from the expences 


of a war which lay very heavy upon them, by the ſpeedy 


and final ruin of Athens. Thoſe of Athens, who followed 


them only out of conſtraint, ſeeing no appearance of any fu- 


ture reſource for that republic, after the dreadful blow it 
had received, thought it beſt to take the advantage of ſo fa- 
vourable a conjuntture, for throwing off the yoke of depen- 
dance, and reſuming their liberty. Diſpoſitions of this 
kind inſpired the Lacedæmonians with great views, which 
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A. M. 

3591. 
J. G. 

413 


were ſupported by the hopes they had conceived that their 


Sicilian allies would join them in the ſpring with a naval 
army, augmented by the ruins of the Athenian fleet. 


In effect the people of Eubcea, Chio, and Leſbos, with ; 


ſeveral others, gave the Lacedzmonians to underſtand, that 


they were ready to quit the party of the Athenians, if they 


would take them under their protection. At the ſame time 


p came deputies from Tiſſaphernes and Pharnabaſus. The firſt 


was governor of Lydia and Ionia, the other of the Helleſ- 
pont. Thoſe viceroys of Darius wanted neither application 


vor zeal for the intereſt of their maſter. Tiſſaphernes, pro- 


miſing the Lacedæmonians all the neceſſary expences for 
their troops, preſſed them to arm directly, and to join him; 


becauſe the Athenian fleet prevented him from levying the 


uſual contributions in his province; and had put it out of his 


power to remit thoſe of preceding years to the king. He 


hoped beſides, with that powerful aid, to get into his hands, 


with more eaſe, a certain nobleman who had revolted, and 


by Thucyd. I. viii. p. 553. b Thucyd, l. viii. p. 555558. 
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| Whom he had the king's orders to ſend to him dead or alive, 

| This was Amorges the baſtard of Piſſuthna. Pharnabaſus, 
| at the ſame time, demanded ſhips to reduce the cities of the 
| Helleſpont from their ſubjection to the Athenians ; who alſo 
prevented him from levying the tributes of his government, 
The Lacedzmonians thought it proper to begin by ſatiſ. 


RS 
EF 4 4 
. 


buted very much to the taking that reſolution. He em. 


their arrival, and declared for the Lacedæmonians. Upon 
the news of this revolt the Athenians reſolved to take the 


ſoon after. Tiſſaphernes, having joined his troops with 
Which Amorges had ſhut himſelt up, who was taken alive 
to the whole army, at a drachma, or ten pence, a day to each 


that ſum for the future. 
Calcidæus then made a treaty with u Tiſfaphernes, in the 


ele was, that all the country which had been ſubjett to 
the king or his predeceſſors, ſhould remain in his hands. It 


when this treaty came to be examined at Sparta, it was 


"of. Greece, Theſſaly, Locris, and the whole country as far 
as Boeotia, without mentioning the iſlands; from whence 
the Lacedæmonians would appear rather to have enſlaved 

Greece, than re-eſtabliſhed its liberty. It was therefore 

neceſſary to make further alterations in it, with which Tiſ— 


'Thucyd, L. viii. p. 568. — * Tae. p. 561—37 1, 572—676. 
| » Three millions of Hyres: 


fying Tiſſaphernes; and the credit of Alcibiades contri. | 
barked with Chalcidæus for Chio, which took arms upon 
*thouſand talents out of the treaſury, which had been depo. |] 
ſited there from the beginning of the war, after having re. | 
pealed the decree which prohibited it. Miletus alſo revolted 
thoſe of Sparta, attacked and took the city of Iaſus, in 


and fent into Perſia, That governor gave a month's pay 


ſoldier, obſerving, that he had orders togive them only half | 
name of the Lacedzmonians, of which one of the principal 


was renewed ſome time after by Theramenes, another gene- 
ral of the Lacedæmonians, with ſome ſmall alterations. But 


-found, that too great conceſſions had been made to the king 1 


of Perſia, in giving up all the places held by himſelf or his | 
anceſtors, which was to make him maſter of the greateſt part 


er and the other. een made great diffculties to 


: 


PERSIANS AND GRECIANS. 
tomply. A new treaty was however concluded, as we ſhall 
ſee in the ſequel. 


In the mean time, ſeveral cities of lonia declared for 
Lacedæmon, to which Alcibiades contributed very much, 


Agis, who was already his enemy in effect of the injury 
he had done him, could not ſuffer the glory he acquired: 
5 for nothing was done without the advice of Alcibiades, and 
1 it was generally ſaid, that the ſucceſs of all enterpriſes was 


owing to him. The moſt powerful and ambitious of the 


Spartans, from the ſame ſentiments of jealouſy, looked upon 


"him with an evil eye, and at length by their intrigues 


obliged the principal magiſtrates to ſend orders into Ionia 
for putting him to death. Alcibiades, being ſecretly ap- 
prized of this order, did not diſcontinue his ſervices to the 
Lacedæmonians, but kept himſelf ſo well upon his guard, 
"that he avoided all the ſnares which were laid for him. 


319 


For his better ſecurity he threw himſelf into the protec- A.M. 


manners and characters, and his great ability in the conduct 


ol affairs. And indeed there was no heart ſo hard, or temper 
ſo untrattable, as to hold out againſt the graces and charms 
of his converſation and intimacy. Even thoſe who feared 
and envied him moſt, enchanted, in a manner, by his affable 
air and engaging behaviour, could not diſſemble the infinite 
ſatis faction they felt in ſeeing and converſing with him. 


Tiſſaphernes therefore, though otherwiſe very haughty 


and brutal, and who, of all the Perſians, hated the Greeks 
moſt, was ſo much taken with the complacency and inſinu- 
ations of Alcibiades, that he gave himſelf wholly up to 

him, and flattered him more than he was flattered by him: 
inſomuch that he gave the name of Alcibiades to the fineſt 
and moſt delightful of his gardens, as well from the abun- 

dance of its fountains and canals, and the verdure of its 


ldem p. 577-579. Plut. in Alcib. p. 164, 165. 


tion of Tiſſaphernes, the great king's governor at Sardis, 3593. 

and was not long without ſeeing himſelf in the higheſt de- 15 1 
gree of credit and authority in the court of the Barbarian. 
For the Perſian, who was full of fraud and artifice, a great 
friend to knaves and bad men, and ſet no value upon ſim- 

palicity and integrity, infinitely admired the ſmooth addreſs 


of Alcibiades, the eaſe with which he aſſumed all kind of 
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HISTORY OF THE 


groves, as the ſurpriſing beauty of its retreats and ſolitudeg, 


which art and nature ſeemed to vie in embelliſhing, and 
wherein a more than royal magnificence was diſplayed, 


Alcibiades, who found there was no longer any ſafety for 


him in the party of the Spartans, and who always appre. 


hended the reſentment of Agis, began to do them ill offices 
with Tiſſaphernes, to prevent his aiding them with all his 
forces, and ruining the Athenians entirely. He had no dif. 
culty in bringing the Perſian into his views, which was 
conformable to his maſter's intereſts; and to the orders he 
had received from him. For after the famous treaty con- 
cluded under Cimon, the kings of Perſia, not daring to at- 
tack the Greeks with open force, took other meaſures to 
ruin them. They endeavoured underhand to excite divi- 
ſions amongſt them, and to foment troubles by conſiderable 
ſums of money, which they found means to convey ſome- 


times to Athens, and ſometimes to Sparta. They applied 


' themſelves ſo ſucceſsfully to keep up a balance of power be- 
tween thoſe two republics, that the one could never entirely | 
reduce the other. They granted them only {light aids, that 

could effect nothing deciſive, in order to undermine them 
inſenſibly, and exhauſt both parties gradually, by weakening _ 


them upon one another. 


| It is in this kind of condu& that policy makes the ability 1 
[ of miniſters conſiſt; who from the receſs of their cabinets, | 
without noiſe or emotion, without any great expences, or 


ſetting numerous armies on foot, effect the reduction of the 
ſtates whoſe power gives them umbrage, either by ſowing 
domeſlic diviſions amongſt them, or by promoting the jea- 


louſy of their neighbours, 1 in order to let them at variance 
with each other. 


W e muſt confeſs, however, that this kind 5 les gives 
us no very favourable idea of the kings of Perſia, To re- 


duce themſelves, powerful as they were, to ſuch mean, ob- 
ſcure, and indirect meaſures, was to confeſs their weakneſs, 
and how unable they believed themſelves to attack their 
enemies with open force, and to reduce them by honourable 
means. Beſides, does it conſiſt with juſtice to employ ſuch 
methods in regard to people, againſt whom there is no found- 


ation of complaint, who. live in peace under the faith of 


1 


PERSIANS AND GRECIANS. 


treaties, and whoſe ſole crime is the apprehenſion of their 
being one day, in a condition to do hurt? And is it law- 
ful by ſecret corruptions to enſnare the fidelity of ſubjetts, 


and to be the accomplice of their treaſons, by putting arms 


into their hands againſt their native country? 
What glory and renown would not the kings of Perſia 


have acquired, if content with the vaſt and rich dominions, 


which Providence had given them, they had applied their 


good ofhces, power, and even treaſures, to conciliate the 


neighbouring people with each other, to remove their jea- 


louſies, to prevent injuſtice and oppreſſion; and if, feared | 
and honoured by them all, they had made themſelves the 


mediators of their differences, the ſecurity of their peace, 


and the guarantee of their treaties? Can any conqueſt, 
however great, be compared with ſuch glory? _ | 
|  Tiffaphernes atted upon other principles, and had no 
thought but of preventing the Greeks from being in a con- 


dition to attack the Perſians, their common enemy. He en- 
tered freely therefore into the views of Alcibiades, and at 


the ſame time that he declared himſelf openly for the La- 
cedæmonians, did not fail to aſſiſt the Athenians underhand, 
and by a thouſand ſecret methods; deterring the payment 


of the Lacedzmonian fleet, and retarding the arrival of the 


Phœnician ſhips, of which he had long kept them in hopes. 
He omitted no occaſion of giving Alcibiades new marks 


of his friendſhip and eſteem, which rendered that general 


equally conſiderable to both parties. The Athemians, who 
had ſadly experienced the effects of having drawn his anger 


upon them, were not now to repent their palliug ſentence 
of condemnation upon-him. Alcibiades alſo on his ſide, who 
was extremely ſorry to ſee the Athenians in ſo mournful a 


ſituation, began to fear that the city of Athens being entirely 


ruined, he might tall into the hands of the Spartans, who 
mortally hated him. 


vol. III. * 
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HISTORY OF THE 


Sect. II. The Return of Alcitiades to Athens negociated, 


upon Condition of eftabliſhing the ariſtocratical, in the 


Room of the democratical, Government. Tifſaphernes con- 
cludes à neu Treaty with the Lacedemonans. 


n Tu 1 were intent upon nothing ſo much as 


Samos, where they had all their forces. From thence, 
with their fleet, they reduced all the cities that had aban- 
doned them under their obedience, kept the reſt in their 


duty », and found themſelves ſtill in a condition to make 
head againſt their enemies, over whom they had obtained 
ſeveral advantages. But they were afraid of Tiſſaphernes, 


and the hundred and fifty Phœnician ſhips which he hourly 


expected; and rightly perceived, that if ſo powerful a fleet | 


ſhould join the enemy, there was no longer any ſafety for 
their city. Alcibiades, who was well informed of all that 
paſſed amongſt the Athenians, ſent ſecretly to the principal 


of them at Samos, to ſound their ſentiments, and to let them 
know that he was not averſe to returning to Athens, pro- 
vided the adminiſtration of the republic were put into the 

hands of the great and powerful, and not left to the popu- 


lace, who had expelled him. Some of the principal officers 


vent from Samos, with deſign to concert with him the pro- 


per meaſures for the ſucceſs of that undertaking. He pro- 
miſed to procure the Athenians not only the favour of Tilla- 
phernes, but of the king himſelf, upon condition they would 


_ aboliſh the democracy or popular government; becauſe the 
king would place more confidence in the engagements of 
the nobility, than upon anole of the inconſtant and caprici- 


ous multitude. 
The deputies lent a willing ear to theſe propoſals, and 
conceived great hopes of diſcharging themſelves from part 


of the public impoſitions, becauſe being the richeſt of the 
people, the burden lay heavieſt upon them, and of making 


their country triumph after having poſſeſſed themſelves of 


the government. At their return, they began by bringing 
over ſuch as were moſt proper to ſhare in their deſign: | 
after which they cauſed a report to be ſpread amongſt the | 


* Thucyd. I. viii. p. > 579—687 Flut. in Alcib. p. 204—206. 
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troops, that the king was inclined to declare in favour of the 


Athenians, upon condition that Alcibiades was reinſtated, 
and the popular government aboliſhed. That propoſal ſur- 
priſed the ſoldiers, and was generally rejetted at firſt; but 
the charm of gain, and the hope of a change to their advan- 


tage, ſoon ſoftened what was harſh and ſhocking in it, and 


even made them ardently defire the recal of Alcibiades. 


Phrynicus, one of their generals, rightly judging that Alci- 
biades affected an oligarchy no more than he did the demo- 


cracy, and that in decrying the people's conduct, he had no 
other view than to acquire the favour and confidence of the 


nobility for his own re-eſtabliſhment, had the boldneſs to 


oppoſe their reſolutions, which were about to take place. 
He repreſented, that the change they meditated might very 


probably excite a civil war to the ruin of the Nate; that it 


was very unlikely that the king of Perſia would prefer the 
alliance of the Athenians to that of the Spartans, ſo much 


more advantageous to him; that this change would not re- 
| tain the allies in their duty, nor bring over thoſe who had 
renounced it, who would perſiſt in preferring their liberty; 


that the government of a ſmall number of rich and power- 
ful perſons would not be more favourable to either the citi- 


zens or allies, than that of the people, becauſe ambition was 


the great cauſe of all misfortunes in a republic, and the rich 


vere the ſole promoters of all troubles for the aggrandizing 
of themſelves; that a ſtate ſuffered more oppreſſions and 


violences under the rule of the nobility, than that of the 


people, whoſe authority kept the former within due bounds, 
and was the aſylum of ſuch as they deſired to oppreſs; that 


the allies were too well acquainted with theſe truths from 
their own experience, to want any leſſons upon the ſub- 
Jett. . 


Theſe remonſtrances, as wiſe as they were, had no effect. 


Piſander was ſent to Athens with ſome of the ſame faction, 


to propoſe the return of Alcibiades, the alliance of Tiſſa— 


phernes, and the abolition of the democracy. They repre- 


ſented, that by changing the government, and recalling Al- 

cibiades, Athens might obtain a powerful aid from the king 

of Perſia, which would be a certain means to triumph over 

Sparta. 88 this propoſal great numbers exclaimed 
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HISTORY OF THE : 
againſt it, and eſpecially the enemies of Alcibiades. They 


alleged amongſt other reaſons, the imprecations pronounced 
by the prieſts, and all the orders of religion, againſt him, 
and even againſt ſuch as ſhould propoſe to recal him, But 


Piſander, advancing into the midſt of the aſſembly, de. 


manded, whether they knew any other means to ſave the 


republic in the deplorable condition to which it was re. 


duced: and as it was admitted there were none, he added, 


that the preſervation of the ſtate was the queſtion, and not 


the authority of the laws, which might be provided for in 


the ſequel; but at preſent there was no other method for the 


attainment of the king's friendſhip and that of Tiſſaphernes. 


Though this change was very offenſive to the people, they 
gave their conſent to it at length, with the hope of re- eſtab- 
liſhing the democracy in time, as Piſander had promiſed; 
and they decreed that he ſhould go with ten more deputies 
to treat with Alcibiades and Tiſſaphernes, and that in the 


mean time Phrynicus ſhould be recalled, and another gene- 


ral appointed to command the fleet in his ſtead. | 
The deputies did not find Tiſſaphernes in ſo good a diſ- 


poſition as they had been made to hope. He was afraid of 


the Lacedæmonians, but did not care to render the Athenians 


too powerful. It was his policy, by the advice of Alcibiades, 


to leave the two parties always at war, in order to weaken 
and conſume them by each other. He therefore made great 
difficulties. He demanded at firſt, that the Athenians ſhould 
abandon all Ionia to him, and afterwards inſiſted upon their 
adding the neighbouring iſlands. Thoſe demands being 
complied with, he further required, in a third interview, 
permiſſion to fit out a fleet, and to cruiſe in the Grecian ſeas; 
which had been expreſsly provided againſt in the celebrated 
treaty concluded with Artaxerxes. The deputies thereupon 


broke up the conferences with indignation, and perceived 
that Alcibiades had impoſed upon them. 


Tiſſaphernes without loſs of time concluded a new. treaty ” 
with the Lacedæmonians; in which, what had diſpleaſed in 
the two preceding treaties was retrenched. The article, 
which yielded to Perſia the countries in general, that had 
been in the actual poſſeſſion of the reigning king Darius, or 
is predeceſſors, was limited to the Provinces of Aſia. The 
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king engaged to defray all expences of the Lacedæmonian e 
fleet, upon the foot, and in the condition it then was, till "| 4! | 
the arrival of that of Perſia; after which they were to ſup- ih 11 
port it themſelves; unleſs they ſhould chooſe that the king 9 10 
ſhould pay it, to be reimburſed after the concluſion of the e 
war. It was further agreed, that they ſhould unite their e 
forces, and continue the war, or make peace, by common 0 
conſent. Tiſſaphernes, to keep his promiſe, ſent for the ee 
fleet of Plœnicia. This treaty was made in the eleventh Wt! 
year of Darius, and the twentieth of the Peloponneſian war. -| g | 
SECT. III. The whole Authority of the Athenian Govern- 1 1 
ment having been veſted in four hundred Per ſons, they abuſe 4 10 
of Hrannically, and are depoſed. Alcibiades is recalled. e 
Aſter various Accidents, and ſeveral conſiderable Viao- 1 
ries, he returns in Triumph to Athens, and is appointed 14 
Generaliſſimo. He cauſes the great OT to be celebrat- | | 11 | 
ed, and departs with the Fleet. WL 
ISANDER, at his return to Athens, found the change „ / Hl 

he had propoſed at his ſetting out much forwarded, 4 Ih 

to which he put the laſt hand ſoon after. To give a form | 0 
to this new government, he cauſed ten commiſſaries with N 1 
abſolute power to be appointed, who were however at a cer- ob 20K 
tain fixed time to give the people an account of what they | Þ Wo 
had done. At the expiration of that term, the general aſ- MLM 
ſembly was ſummoned, whergin their firſt reſolution was, : Me! ll 
that every one ſhould be admitted to make ſuch propoſals as e 
he thought fit, without being liable to any accuſation of in- 6 
fringing the law, or conſequential penalty, It was after- 1 
wards decreed, that a new council ſhould be formed, with 1 
full power to adminiſter the public affairs, and to elect new ; bt | 
magiſtrates. For this purpoſe five preſidents were eſtabliſh- . 0 
ed, who nominated a hundred perſons, including them- 1 
ſelves. Each of theſe choſe and aſſociated three more at ER 
his own pleaſure, which made in all tour hundred, in whom AER bl 
an abſolute power was lodged. But to amuſe the people, 6 


and to conſole them with a ſhadow of popular government, 
1 whilſt they inſtituted a real oligarchy, it was ſaid that the 
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four hundred ſhould call a council of five thouſand citi- 


zens, to aſſiſt them when they ſhould judge it neceſlary, 
The council and aſſemblies of the people were held as uſual; 

nothing was done, however, but by order of the four ky 
dred. The people of Athens were deprived in this manner 
of their liberty, which they had enjoyed almoſt a hundred 


years, after having aboliſhed the tyranny of the Piſiſtratides. 


This decree being paſſed without oppoſition, after the 


ſeparation of the aſſembly, the four hundred, armed with 
daggers, and attended by a hundred and twenty. young men, 
whom they made uſe of when any execution required it, 
entered the ſenate, and compelled the ſenators to retire, after 


having paid them the arrears due upon their appointments, 


They elected new magiſtrates out of their own body, ob- 


ſerving the uſual ceremonies upon ſuch occaſions. They 


did not think proper to recal thoſe who were baniſhed, leſt 
they ſhould authoriſe the return of Alcibiades, whoſe un- 
controllable ſpirit they apprehended, and who would ſoon 


have made himſelf maſter of the people. Abuſing their 


power 1n a tyrannical manner, ſome they put to death, others 
they baniſhed, confiſcating their eſtates with impunity. All 
who ventured to oppole this change, or even to complain 
of it, were butchered upon falſe pretexts; and thoſe would 


have met with a bad reception, who demanded juſtice of 


the murderers. The four hundred, ſoon after their eſtab- 


liſhment, ſent ten deputies to Saen for the army s concur- 


rence to it. 


4 All that had palled at Athens was ese known FI 


and the news had enraged the ſailors to the higheſt degree. 


They depoſed immediately ſeveral of their chiefs, whom 
they ſuſpected, and put others into their places, of whom 
Thraſylus and Thraſybulus were the principal, and in high- 


eſt credit. Alcibiades was recalled and choſen generaliſſimo 


by the whole army, which deſired to fail directly for the Pi- 
ræœus, to attack the tyrants: but he oppoſed it, repreſenting 
that it was neceſſary he ſhould firſt have an interview with 


Tiſlaphernes, and chat as they had choſen him general, 


they might rely upon him for the care of the war. He ſet 


out immediately for Miletus. His principal delign was to 
« Thucyd, l. viii. p. 595—604. Plut. in Alcib. p. 205. Diod. p. 165. 
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ſhow himſelf to that governor with all the power he had been 
inveſted, and to let him ſee that he was in a condition to do 
him much good or much harm. The conſequence of which 
was, that as he had kept the Athenians in awe by Tiſla- 
phernes, he now awed Tiſſaphernes no leſs by the Athe- 
nians; and we ſhall ſee in the — that this interview 
was not unneceſſary. 
Alcibiades, upon his return to Samos; found the army more 
' inflamed than at firſt. The deputies of the four hundred ar- 
rived there during his abſence, and had endeavoured in vain 
to juſtify the alteration made at Athens to the ſoldiery. 
Their diſcourſes, which were often interrupted by tumul- 
tuous cries, ſerved only to exaſperate them more, and they 
earneſtly demanded to be led againſt the tyrants directly. 
Alcibiades did not act on this occaſion as every body elſe 
would have done, in conſequence of having been raiſed 
to ſo high a dignity by the favour of the people: for he did 
not think himſelf obliged to an abſolute and implicit com- 
pliance with them in every thing, though, from an exile 
and a fugitive, they had made him general of ſo great a fleet, 
and ſo numerous and formidable an army: but, as a ſtateſ- 
man and great politician, he believed it his duty to oppoſe _ 
the blind fury that hurried them on into evident danger, and 
to prevent them from committing a fault, which muſt have 
been attended with their utter ruin. This wiſe ſteadineſs 
preſerved the city of Athens. For had they ſailed thither at 
| firſt, the enemy had made themſelves maſters of Ionia, the 
Helleſpont, and all the iſlands without reſiſtance ; whilſt 
the Athenians, by carrying the war into their own city, 
would have exhauſted their whole forces againſt one ano- 
ther. He prevented the deputies from being ill treated, 
and diſmiſſed them; ſaying, that he did not obje& to the 
five thouſand citizens having the ſupreme authority in the 
republic, but that it was neceſſary to depoſe the four hun- 
dred, and to re-eſtabliſh the ſenate. 

Whilſt this paſſed, the Phoenician fleet, which the Lace- 
dæmonians impatiently expected, approached, and and news 
came that it was arrived at * Aſpendus. Tiſſaphernes went 
to meet it; nobody being able to divine the cauſe of that 

T Thucyd. I. viii. p. 604, 606. * A city of Pamphylia, 
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HISTORY OF THE 


Journey. He had ſent for that fleet at firſt to flatter the La. 
cedæmonians with the hopes of a powerful aid, and to put 


a ſtop to their progreſs, by making them wait its arrival. It 


was believed that his journey had the ſame motive; to 
prevent their doing any thing in his abſence, and that their 


ſoldiers and mariners might diſband for want of pay, 
However it was, he did not bring the fleet with him, from 
the view, no doubt, of keeping the balance equal, which was 
the king of Perſia's intereſt, and to exhauſt both parties, 


by the length of the war, For it had been very ealy to 
have put an end to it by the aſſiſtance of this additional] 


fleet, as the Lacedz:monians alone were already as ſtrong at 


ſea as the Athenians. His frivolous excule, of its not being 
complete, for not bringing it with him, ſufficiently Howe 


that he had other reaſons for his conduct. 

»The return of the deputies, without ſucceſs, who had 
been ſent to Samos, and the anſwer of Alcibiades, excited 
| new troubles in the city, and gave a mortal wound to the 
authority of the four hundred. The tumult increaſed ex- 


ceedingly, when news was brought that the enemy, after 


having beat the fleet, ſent by the tour hundred to the aid of . 


Eubcea, had made themſelves maſters of the iſland. Athens 
was in the higheſt terror and conſternation upon this ac- 


| count. For neither the defeat of Sicily, nor any other 
preceding it, were ſo conſiderable as the loſs of this iſland, 

from whence the city received conſiderable ſupplies, and al- 
moſt all its proviſions, If in the confuſion, in which 
Athens was at that time between two factions, the victori- 
ous fleet had fallen upon the port, as it might have done, 
the army of Samos would have been indiſpenſably obliged 


to have flown ta the defence of their country : and then 


the republic would have had only the city of Athens re- 


maining of all its dominions, For the Helleſpont, Ionia, 


and all the iſlands, ſeeing themſelves abandoned, would 
have been reduced to take party, and go over to the Pe- 
: loponneſians. But the enemy were not capable of ſuch 
great deligns; and this was not the firſt time the Lace. 
diemonians had been obſerved to have loſt their advan- 


tages by che ſlowneſs and protraction natural to them. 


; Thuc yd. J. viii. p. 507 614. Plut. in Aleib⸗ p. 206— 219 Diod. p. 1715 


472, & 75177. & 099-198» 
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Athens without delay depoſed the four hundred, as au- 
thors of all the troubles and diviſions under which they 
roaned. Alcibiades was recalled by unanimous conſent, 
and earneſtly ſolicited to make all poſſible haſte to the aſſiſt- 
ance of the city. But judging, that if he returned immedi- 
ately to Athens, he ſhould owe his recal to the compaſſion 
and favour of the people, he reſolved to render his return 
glorious and triumphant, and to deſerve it by ſome conſt- 
derable exploit. For this purpoſe, leaving Samos with a A.M. 
ſmall number of ſhips, he cruiſed about the iſland of Cos 1 EY 
and Cnidos ; and having learned that Mindarus, the Spartan 499. 
admiral, was failed to the Helleſpont with his whole fleet, 
and that the Athenians were in purſuit of him, he ſteered- 
that way with the utmoſt diligence to ſupport them, and 
arrived happily with his eighteen veſſels, at the time the fleets 
were engaged near Abydos 1n a battle, which laſted till night, 
without any advantage on either ſide. His arrival gave the 
Spartans new courage at firſt, who believed him til] their 
friend, and diſpirited the Athenians. But Alcibiades, hang- 
ing out the Athenian flag in the admiral's galley, fell upon 
| the Lacedæmonians, who were ſtrongeſt, and purſued the 
| Athenians, put them to flight, drove them aſhore ; and, ani- 
mated by his ſucceſs, ſunk their veſſels, and ads a great 
laughter of the ſoldiers, who had thrown themſelves into 
| the ſea to ſave themſelves by ſwimming, though Pharnaba- 
ſus ſpared no pains to aſſiſt them, and had advanced at the 
head of his troops to the coaſt, to favour their flight, and to 
fave their ſhips. The Athenians, after having taken thirty 
of their galleys, and retaken thoſe they had loſt, erected a 
trophy. | 
Alcibiades, vain of his ſucceſs, kad the ambition to teflon | 
to appear before Tiſſaphernes in his triumphant equipage, 
and to make him rich preſents, as well in his own, as in the 
name of the people of Athens. He went to him therefore 
with a magnificent retinue, worthy of the general of Athens. 
But he did not meet with the favourable reception he ex- 
petted. For Tiſſaphernes, who knew he was accuſed by the 
Lacedæmonians, and feared that the king would puniſh him 
at length for not baying executed his orders, found Alcibi- 
ades's preſenting himſelf very opportune, and cauſed him to 
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be ſeized and ſent priſoner to Sardis; to ſhelter himſelf by 
that injuſtice againſt the repreſentations of the ö 


nians. | 


Thirty days after Alcibiades, having found means to get a 
horſe, eſcaped from his guards and fled to Clazomena, where, 


to revenge himſelf on Tiſſaphernes, he gave out that he had 
ſet him at liberty. From Clazomena he repaired to the 
Athenian fleet, where he was joined by Theramenes with 
twenty ſhips from Macedonia, and by Thraſybulus with 
twenty more from Thaſos. He ſailed from thence to Pa. 


rium in the Propontis. All thoſe ſhips, to the number of 


fourſcore and ſix, being come thither, he left that place in 
the night, and arrived the next morning at Proconneſus, a 
ſmall iſle near Cyzicum. He heard there that Mindarus 
was at Cyzicum, with Parnabaſus and his land army. He 
reſted that whole day at Proconneſus. On the morrow he 
| harangued his ſoldiers, and repreſented to them the neceſ. 
- ty there was for attacking the enemy by ſea and land, and 
for making themſelves maſters of Cyzicum ; demonſtrating, 


at the ſame time, that without a complete and ab ſolute vic- 


| tory, they could have neither proviſions nor money. He 


had taken great care that the enemy ſhould not be apprized 


of his approach. By good fortune for him, a great ſtorm. 
of rain and thunder, followed by a thick gloom, helped him 

to conceal his enterpriſe ſo ſucceſsfully, that not only the 
enemy were prevented from perceiving that he advanced, 


but the Athenians themſelves, whom he had cauſed to em- 


bark with precipitation, did not know that he had weighed [| 
anchor and put to ſea. 


When the gloom was liſperſed, the 3 flect 


5 appeared, exerciſing at ſome diſtance before the port. Al. ; 
cibiades, who apprehended that the enemy, upon the ſight 


of ſo great a number of ſhips, would make the harbour, 


ordered the captains to keep back a little, and to follow him 


at a good diſtance; and taking only forty veſſels, he ad- 


vanced towards the enemy, to offer them battle. The ene- 
my, deceived by this ſtratagem, and deſpiſing his ſmall 
number, advanced againſt him, and began the fight. But 
when they ſaw the reſt of the Athenian fleet come up, they 
immediately loſt courage, and fled. Alcibiades, with twenty 


PERSIANS AND GRECIANS. 


of his beſt ſhips, purſued them to the ſhore, landed, and 
killed a great number of them in the flight. Mindarus and 


Pharnabaſus oppoſed his efforts in vain; the firſt, who fought 


331 


with aſtoniſhing valour, he killed, and put the other to flight. | 


The Athenians by this victory, which made them maſters 
of the {lain, the arms, ſpoils, and whole fleet of the enemy, 


beſides the taking of Cyzicum, not only poſſeſſed themſelves | 


of the Helleſpont, but drove the Spartans entirely out of 


that ſea. Letters were intercepted, in which the latter, with 
a conciſeneſs truly laconic, adviſed the Ephori of the blow 


they had received in terms to this effect: + The flower of 
your army 1s cut off; Mindarus 1s dead; the reſt of the 


troops are dying with hunger; and we neither know what 


to do, nor what will become of us.“ | 

The news of this victory occaſioned no leſs j joy to hy 
. than conſternation to the Spartans. They diſ- 
patched ambaſſadors immediately to demand, that an end 
ſhould be put to a war equally deftrufive to both people, 
and that a peace ſhould be concluded upon reaſonable condi- 


| tions, for the re-eſtabliſhment of their ancient concord and 


_ amity, of which they had for many years experienced the 
lalutary effects. The wilelt and moſt Judicious of the citi- 


zens of Athens were unanimouſly of opinion, that it was 
proper to take the advantage of ſo favourable a conjuncture 


for the concluding of a treaty which might put an end to all 
jealouſies, appeaſe all animoſities, and remove all diſtruſts. 


But thoſe, who found their advantage in the troubles of the 
ſlate prevented the good effects of that diſpoſition. * Cleo- 


phon, amongſt others, the moſt reputed orator at that time, 
animated the people from the tribunal of harangues, by a 
violent and ſeditious diſcourſe, inſinuating, that their 1 inte- 
reſts were betrayed by a ſecret intelligence with the Lace- 


dæmonians, which aimed at depriving them of all the advan- 


tages of the important victory they had gained, and at making 
them loſe for ever the opportunity of being fully avenged 
for all the Wrongs and misfortunes Sparta had cauſed them 


to ſuffer. This Cleophon was an inconſiderable fellow, a 


muſical inſtrument maker. It was reported alſo that he had 
been a ſlave, and had got himſelt fraudulently inrolled in the 


_ * Diod, I. iii. p. 177179. 3 Ach. in Ora. de fall, legat. 
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regiſter of the citizens. He carried his audacity and fury ſo 
far, as to threaten to plunge his dagger into the throat of any 
one who ſhould talk of peace. The Athenians puffed up 


with their preſent proſperity, forgetting their paſt misfor. 


tunes, and promiſing themſelves all things from the valour 


and good fortune of Alcibiades, rejected all propoſals of ac. 
 commodation, without reflecting, that there is nothing ſo 
fluctuating and precarious as the ſucceſs of war. The ambal. 
ſadors retired without being able to effect any thing. Such 


infatuation and irrational pride are ä the forerunners 


of ſome great misfortune. 
Alcibiades knew well how to make uſe of the victory he 


had gained, and preſently after beſieged Chalcedonia, which 


had revolted from the Athenians, and received a Lacedæ. 


eſſect; © That Pharnabaſus ſhould pay them a certain ſumof 


monian garriſon. During this ſiege he took another town, 


called Selymbria. Pharnabaſus, terrified by the rapidity | 


of his conqueſts, made a treaty with the Athenians to this 


money; that the Chalcedonians ſhould return to their obedi- 


ence, depend upon the Athenians, and pay them tribute; 
and that the Athenians ſhould commit no hoſtilities in the | 


province of Pharnabaſus, who engaged for the ſafe conduft 
of their ambaſſadors to the great king.” Byzantium and ſe- 


veral other cities ſubmitted to the Athenians: # 


A. M. 


8597. 


* . 1. C 


497+ | 


Alcibiades, who defired with the utmoſt paſſion to ſee his 


country again, or rather to be ſeen by his country after ſo 


many victories over their enemies, ſet out for Athens. The 
ſides of his ſhips were covered with bucklers and all ſorts of 


| ſpoils, in form of trophies; and cauſing a great number of 


veſſels to be towed after him by way of triumph, he dil- 
played alſo the enſigns and ornaments of thoſe he had burnt, 


which were more than the others; the whole amounting to 


about two hundred ſhips. It is ſaid, that reflecting on what 


had been done againſt him, upon approaching the port, he 
was ſtruck with ſome terror, and was afraid to quit his vel. 


ſel till he ſaw from the deck a great number of his fr ends 


and relations, who were come to the ſhore to receive him, 
and earneſtly entreated him to land. 


The people came out of the city in 2 body to meet him, 


and at his appearance ſet up incredible ſhouts of joy. In 


| 


PFRSIANS AND GRECIANS. 


de midſt of an infinite number of officers and ſoldiers, all 


eyes were fixed ſolely on him, whom they conſidered as vic- 
tory itſelf deſcended from the ſkies: all around him paſſion- 


ately careſling, bleſling, and crowning him in emulation of 


each other. Thoſe who could not approach him, were never 
tired with contemplating him at a diſtance, whilſt the old 
men ſhowed him to their children. They repeated with the 
higheſt praiſes all the great actions he had done for his 
country; nor could they refuſe their admiration even to 
thoſe he had done againſt it during his baniſhment, of which 


they imputed the fault to themſelves alone. This public 


joy was mingled with tears and regret, from the remembrance 
of paſt misfortunes, which they could not avoid comparing 
with their preſent felicity. + We could not have failed,” 


ſaid they, © of the conqueſt of Sicily; our other hopes 
could never have proved abortive, if we had referred all 
our affairs and forces to the diſpoſal of Alcibiades alone. In 
what a condition was Athens when he took upon him our 


protection and defence! We had not only almoſt entirely 


loſt our power at ſea, but were ſcarce poſſeſſed of the ſub- 
urbs of our city; and, to add to our misfortunes, were torn 
in pieces by a horrid civil war. He notwithſtanding has 


raiſed the republic from its ruins; and not content with 


having reinſtated it in the poſſeſſion of the ſovereignty 0 


the ſea, has rendered it univerfally victorious by land; 


if the fate of Athens had bcen in his hands alone, e to 
min or preſerve it, and victory was annexed to his e, 
ind obeyed his orders.“ 


This favourable reception of Alcibiades did not prevent 


his demanding an aſſembly of the people, in order to his 
Juſtification before them; well knowing how neceſlary it 


was for his ſafety to be abſolved in form. He appeared 
therefore; and after having deplored his misfortunes, which 


he imputed very little to the people, and entirely aſcribed 


to his ill fortune, and ſome demon envious of his proſperi- 


ty, he repreſented to them the deſigns of the enemy, and 
exhorted them not to conceive other than great hopes. The 
Athenians, tranſported with hearing him ſpeak, decreed him 
crowns of gold, appointed him general by ſea and land with 
unlimited power, reſtored him all his fortunes, and ordered 
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HISTORY OF THE 
the ®/Eqmolpides and Ceryces to abfolve him from the 


curſes they had pronounced againſt him by the order of 1 


the people; doing their utmoſt to make him amends for the 
injury and ſhame of his baniſhment by the glory of his re. 
cal, and to efface the remembrance of the anathemas them. 


ſelves had decreed, by the vows and prayers which they 
made in his favour. Whilſt all the Eumolpides and Ceryces |] 
were employed in revoking thoſe imprecations, Theodorus, | 
the principal of them, had the courage to ſay : But for | 


me, I have not curſed him, if he has done no evil to his 
country;” inſinuating, by that bold expreſſion, that the ma. 


ledictions, being conditional, could not fall upon the head 


of the innocent, nor be averted from the guilty. 


In the midſt of this glory and ſhining proſperity of Alci. 
biades, the majority of the people could not help being 


concerned, when they conſidered the time of his return. For 


it happened preciſely upon the day when the Athenians ce- 1 
| lebrated the feaſt in honour of Minerva, adored under the 


name of Agraulis. The prieſts took off all the ornaments 


from the goddeſs's ſtatue to waſh it, from whence that feaſt 
was called Nuri, and afterwards covered it; and that 
day was accounted one of the moſt omnious and unfortu- 


nate. It was the 25th of the month Thargelion, which an- 


ſwers to the ſecond of July*. This circumſtance diſpleaſed 
that ſuperſtitious people, becauſe it ſeemed to imply, that 
the goddeſs, patroneſs and protectreſs of Athens, did not 
receive Alcibiades agreeably, and with a benign aſpect, 
ſince ſhe covered and concealed herſelf, as if ſhe would keep 


him off, and remove him from her. 


2 All things having however ſucceeded according to his 
wiſh, and the hundred ſhips he was to command being ready, 
he deferred his departure out of a laudable ambition to cele- | 


brate the great myſteries; for from the time the Lacedæmo- 


nians had fortified Decelia, and taken poſſeſſion of all the 
ways from Athens to Eleuſina, the feaſt had not been ſolem- 
nized 1 in all its pomp, and the proceſſion had been ee to 


2 N. 8. * Plut. in Alcib. p. 2 10. 


* The Eumolpides and Ceryces were two families at Athens, who had dif- 


ferent functions in the myſteries of Ceres. They took their names from 


Eumolpus and Ceryx, the firſt who had exerciſed thoſe offices. Perhaps the 
employment of the latter had ſome relation to that of heralds, K. | 


f. 


e 


PERSIANS AND GRECIANS 
goby ſea. The particular ceremonies of this ſolemnity may 
be ſeen in the beginning of the next volume. 


Alcibiades believed it would be a moſt glorious action, 


and attract the bleſſings of the gods, and the praiſes of men, 
if he reſtored all its luſtre and ſolemnity to this feaſt, in mak- 
ing the proceſſion go by land under the convoy of his 
troops, to defend it againſt the attacks of the enemy. For 
either Agis would ſuffer it to paſs quietly, notwithſtanding 
the numerous troops he had at Decelia, which would con- 
ſiderably leſſen the reputation of that king, and be a blot in 
his glory: or, if he ſhould chooſe to attack it, and oppoſe 
the march, he ſhould then have the ſatisfaction to fight a 
ſacred battle, a battle grateful to the gods, for the greateſt 


and moſt venerable of all their myſteries, i in the ſight of his 
country and citizens, who would be witneſſes of his valour 
nnd regard for religion. 
lic and oſtentatious act of piety, which ſtruck the people's 
view in ſo ſenſible a manner, and was ſo extremely to his 
taſte, Alcibiades's principal deſign was to efface entirely 
from their minds the ſuſpicions of impiety, to which the 


It is very likely, that by this pub- 


mutilation of ſtatues, and Profanation of my ſteries, had 
given birth. 


Having taken that reſolution, be gave notice to the Eu- 


molpides and Ceryces to hold themſelves in readineſs, 
poſted ſentinels upon the hills, ſent out runners at the break 


of day, and taking with him the prieſts, the initiated, and 
the probationers, with thoſe who initiated them, he covered 
them with his army, and diſpoſed the whole pomp with won- 
derful order, and profound ſilence. Never was ſhow, ſays 
Plutarch, more auguſt, nor more worthy the majeſty of the 
gods, than this warlike proceſſion, and religious expedi- 
tion; in which even thoſe, who envied the glory of Alci- 


biades, were obliged to own, that he was no leſs happy in 


| diſcharging the functions of a high prieſt, than thoſe of a 
No enemy dared to appear, or diſturb that pom. 

pous march, and Alcibiades reconducted the ſacred troops 
to Athens with entire ſafety. This ſucceſs gave, him new 
courage, and raiſed the valour and boldneſs of his army to 


general. 


ſuch a degree, that they looked upon themſelves a as invin- 
cible whilſt he commanded them. 
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366 HISTORY OF THE 
He acquired the affettion of the poor, and the lower ſort 

of people ſo much, that they moſt ardently defired to have 
him for their king. Many of them openly declared them. 
ſelves to that effect; and there were ſome who addreſſed 
| themſelves to him, and exhorted him to ſet himſelf above 
envy, and not to trouble himſelf about laws, decrees, or 
ſuffrages; to put down thoſe wordy impertinents that dif. 
| curbs the ſtate with their vain harangues, to make himſelf 
maſter of affairs, and to govern with entire authority with. 
out fearing accuſers. For him, what his thoughts of the | #4 
tyranny, and his deſigns were, are unknown; but the moſt 1 5 
powerful citizens, apprehending the breaking out of a fire, 'V 
of which they already ſaw the ſparks, preſſed him to depart | = 
C 
0 


— — — — . — — — 2 As 


without delay; granting whatever he demanded, and giving 
him for colleagues the generals moſt agreeable to him. He 
ſet fail accordingly, with.a hundred ſhips, and ſteered for the 


iſland of Andros, that had revolted. His high reputat.on, 1 TE. 
and the good fortune which had attended him in all his en- * d 
terpriſes, made nothing but what was great and extraordi t 


nary to be n from him. 


srer. IV. The Lacedamonians appoint Loſender 3 Admiral. 1 0 


He becomes very powerful with young Cyrus, who con- f 
 manded 2 n Aſia. He beats the Athenian Fleet near Epheſus, — 
in the Abſence of Alcibiades, who ts deprived of the Com- 8 
mand. Ten Generals are choſen in 25 Stead. Callecratidas 3 
. Lyſander.. F : 1 7 

1 op 

PHE Lacedzmonians, juſtly alarmed at the return and d 
ſucceſs of Alcibiades, conceived that ſuch an enemy h 

= it neceſſary to oppoſe him with an able general, capable | tt 


of making head againſt him. For this reaſon they made a 
choice of Lyſander, and gave him the command of the fleet. b 
When he arrived at Epheſus, he found the city very well | 1 
a; 
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diſpoſed in his favour, and well affected to Sparta ; but 
otherwiſe in a very unhappy ſituation. For it was in danger | 
of becoming barbarous, by aſſuming the manners and cuſ- | 4 
toms of the Perſians, who had great commerce with SB 1 


Sr.... 
' PR 


* Xenoph. Hellen. I. xi. p · 14415. Plut. in Lyſand, p 434, 435 
Diod. oh, xiii. Po 192—197. 
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well from the neighbourhood of Lydia, as becauſe the king's 
generals commonly took up their winter quarters there: An 
idle and voluptuous life, filled up with luxury and empty 
ſhow, could not fail of diſguſting infinitely a man like 
Lyſander, who had been bred from his birth in the fimpli- 
city, poverty, and ſevere diſcipline of Sparta, Having 


brought his army to Epheſus, he gave orders for aſſembling 


ſhips of burden there from all parts, erected an arſenal tor 


building of galleys, made the ports free for merchants, gave 
the public places to artificers, put all arts in motion, and 
held them in honour; and by theſe means filled the city 
with riches, and laid the foundations of that grandeur and 


magnificence, to which it afterwards attained. So great a 


change can the application and Willie ol a 1 perſon 
occaſion in a ſtate! 


Whilſt he was making theſe een he received ad- 


vice that Cyrus, the king's youngeſt ſon, was arrived at Sar- 
dis. That prince could not be above ſixteen years old at 
that time, being born after his father's acceſſion to the 


crown, in the ſeventeenth year of his reign, Parylatis, his 


mother, loved him to idolatry, and had the entire aſcendant 
ol her huſband. It was ſhe that occaſioned his having the 
| fupreme government of all the provinces of Alia Minor 
given him; a command that ſubjected all the provincial 
governors of the moſt important part of the empire to bis 
authority. The view of Paryſatis was, without doubt, to 
put the young prince into a condition to diſpute the throne 
with his brother after the king's death; as we ſhall fee be 
does to ſome effect. One of the principal inſtructions, given 
him by his father upon ſending him to his government, was 
to give effectual aid to the Lacedzmonians againſt Athens; 
an order very contrary to the meaſures obſerved till then 


by Tiflaphernes, and the other governors of thoſe provinces. 


It had always been their maxim, ſometimes to aſſiſt one 


party, ſometimes the other, in order to hold their power in 


ſuch a balance, that the one might never be able to cruſh the 
other entirely: from whence it followed, that both partics 
were kept weak by the war, and neither in condition to form 
any enterpriſes int che Perſian empire. | 
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338 HISTORY OF THE 
Upon Lyſander's being appriſed, therefore, of the arrival 
of Cyrus at Sardis, he ſet out from Epheſus to make him a 
viſit, and to complain of the delays and breach of faith of 
Tiſſaphernes, who, notwithſtanding the orders he had re- 
ceived to ſupport the Lacedæmonians, and to drive the 5 
Athenians out of the ſea, had always covertly favoured the 5 
latter, out of regard for Alcibiades, whoſe meaſures he en- 
tirely gave into, and had been the ſole cauſe of the loſs of | i 
the fleet, by not ſupplying it with the neceſſary quantity of 3 
proviſions. This diſcourſe pleaſed Cyrus, who looked upon | 
Tiſſaphernes as a very bad man, and his particular enemy; 
and he anſwered, that the king had given him orders to ſup. 
port the Lacedæmonians powerfully, and that he had re- 
ceived five hundred talents* for that purpoſe. Lyſander, 
contrary to the common character of the Spartans, was ſub. 
miſſive and condeſcending, full of complacency for the 
1 grandees, always ready to pay his court to them, and ſup- 
1 Porting, for the good of the ſervice, all the weight of their 
9 haughtineſs and vanity with incredible patience; in which 
behaviour ſome people make the whole addreſs and merit of 
a courtier conſiſt. | El 
He did not forget himſelf on this occaſion, and ting at -: 
_ all that the induftry and art of a complete courtier | 
could ſuggeſt of flattery and inſinuation, he perfectly gained 
the young prince's favour and good opinion. Alter having | 
_ praiſed his generoſity, magnificence, and zeal for the Lace. | tc 
dæmonians, he defired him to give each ſoldier and mariner | e 
a drachma+t per day, in order to debauch thoſe of the enemy o 
by that means, and thereby terminate the war the ſooner. | E 
Cyrus very much approved the project; but ſaid, that he 3 
could make nb change in the king's order, and that the treaty | in 
with them expreſsly ſettled only half a talent ꝓ to be paid ta 
monthly for each galley. The prince, 5 at theend | B 
of a banquet, which he gave him before his departure, drin- | or 
ing to his health, and preſſing him to aſk fomething of him, | Ml 
Lyſander defired that an F obolus a day might be added to | ge 
Five hundred thouſand crowns, about 112, 500l. ſterling. | 
+ Ten pence. ; One thouſand five hundred livres, about 112]. ſterling. | 
$ The drachma was fix oboli, or ten pence French; each obolus being 


three halfpence; ſo that the four oboli were lixpence 8 4 2. inſtead | 
of five pence, or three oboli. 
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the ſeamen's pay. This was granted, and he gave them 
four oboli inſtead of three, which they received before, and 
paid them all the arrears due to them, with a month's ad- 
vance; giving Lyſander ten thouſand “ daricks for that pur- 
poſe; that is, a hundred thouſand livres. or about five thou- 
ſand pounds ſterling. 

This largeſs filled the whole fleet with ardour and alacrity, 
and almoſt unmanned the enemy's galleys; the greateſt part 
of the mariners deſerting to the party where the pay was beſt. 

The Athenians, in deſpair upon receiving this news, endea- 
voured to conciliate Cyrus by the interpolition of Tifſapher- 
nes; but he would not hearken to them notwitliſtanding the 
ſatrap repreſented, that it was not for the king's eres to 
aggrandize the Lacedæmonians, but to balance the power oft 
one {ide with that of the other, in order to perpetuate the 

yar, and to ruin both by their own diviſions. 

Though Lyſander had conſiderably weakened the enemy 
by augmenting the mariners pay, and thereby very much 

hurt their naval power, he dared not however hazard a battle 
with them, particularly apprehending Alcibiades, who was 
a man of execution, had the greater number of ſhips, and had 
never been overthrown in any battle either by ſea or land. 
But after Alcibiades had left Samos to go into Phocæa and 
lonia, to raiſe money, of which he was in want for the pay 
ment of his troops, and had given the command of his fleet 
to Antiochus, with expreſs orders not to fight or attack the 
enemy in his abſence; the new commander, to make ſhow 
of his courage, and to brave Lyſander, entered the port of 
Epheſus with two galleys, and after having made a preat 
_ noiſe, retired with loud laughter, and an air of contempt and 
inſult. Lyſander, enraged at that affront, immediately de- 
| tached ſome galleys, and went himſelf in purſuit of him. 
But as the Athenians advanced to ſupport Antiochus, he 
ordered other galleys of his fide to come on, till the whole 
fleet arrived by little and little, and the engagement became 
general on both ſides. Lyſander gained the victory, and 
having taken fifteen of the Athenian galleys, he erected a 
= trophy. Alcibiades, on his return to Samos, failed even 
3 into the port to offer him battle; but Ly lander was comented 
| A Garick is about a piſtole. 
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HISTORY OF THE 


with his victory, and did not think proper to accept it; ſo 
that he retired without doing any thing. 

_ Thraſybulus, at the ſame time, the moſt dangerous enemy 
ba had in his army, left the camp, and went to Athens to 


accuſe him: To inflame his enemies in the city the more, 


he told the people in a full aſſembly, that Alcibiades had 


entirely ruined their affairs, and the navy, by the licence he 
had introduced; that he had given himſelf up to the moſt 
* notorious debauchees and drunkards, who, from common 


ſeamen were the only perſons in credit about him; that he 
abandoned his whole authority to them, to be at leiſure to 


enrich himſelf in the provinces, and to plunge himſelf there 
into intemperance and all other infamous exceſſes, to the 


diſgrace of Athens, whilſt his fleet was left e in the | 


face of the enemy's. 


Another article of eulen 2 him was taken from : 
the forts he had built near the city of Byzantium, for an 


alylum and retreat. for him; as neither being able nor willing 
to return any more to his country. The Athenians, a capri- 
cious, inconſtant people, gave credit to theſe impeachments. 


The loſs of the laſt battle, and his little ſucceſs ſince his | 
departure from Athens, inſtead of the great and wonderful 


actions expected from him, entirely ſunk him in their opi- 


nions; and his own glory and reputation may be ſaid to have 
occaſioned his ruin. For he was ſuſpetted of not deſiring 
to do what was not done, which they could not believe out 
of his power, becauſe they were fully perſuaded, that no- 
thing he deſired to do was 1impoſhble to him. They made it 


a crime in Alcibiades, that the rapidity of his conqueſts did 


not anſwer to that of their imaginations; not conſidering, 
that he made war without.money upon a people who had the 
great king for their treaſurer, and that he was often obliged 

to quit his camp, to go in queſt of what was neceſſary for 
the payment and ſubſiſtence of his troops. However it was, ; 
Alcibiades was depoſed, and ten generals nominated in his 
ſtead; of which, when he rived advice, he retired, in his 
galley, to ſome caſtles he had in the Theaciag Cherſoneſus. 


Antiochus 1s Ee at in a this place, a mean, 1 man, who had 2 
acquired the favour of Alcibiades by catching a quail for him which he had 


let fly. 


PERSIANS AND GRECIANS. 


4 About this time died Pliſtonax, one of the kings of Lace- 
dæmonia, and was ſucceeded by Pauſanias, who reigned 


fourteen years. The latter made a fine anſwer to one who 


aſked, why it was not permitted to change any thing in the 
ancient cuſtoms of Sparta: * Becauſe,” ſays he, at Sparta 
the laws command men, and not men the laws.“ 

* Lyſander, w ho intended to eſtabliſh the government of 


the nobility in all the cities in the dependence of Sparta, that 
the governors of his chooſing might be always at his diſpo- 


ſal, from his having rendered them independent of their 
people, he cauſed ſuch perſons of the principal cities to 
come to Epheſus, as he knew to be the boldeſt, and moſt 
enterpriſing and ambitious. Theſe he placed at the head of 
affairs, promoted to the greateſt honours, and raiſed to the 


firſl employments of the army, thereby rendering himſelf, 


ſays Plutarch, the accomplice of all the crimes and oppreſ- 
ons they committed to advance and enrich themſelves. 
For this reaſon they were always extremely attached to him, 


and regretted him infinitely, when Callicratidas came to 


ſucceed him, and took upon him the command of the fleet. 
He was not inferior to Lyſander either in valour or military 


knowledge, and was infinitely above him in point of moral 


virtue. Alike ſevere to himſelf and others, inacceſſible to 
flattery and ſloth, the declared enemy of luxury, he retained 
the modeſty, temperance, and auſterity of the ancient Spar- 
tans; virtues that began to diſtinguiſh him particularly, as 


they were not too common in his time. His probity and 


Juſtice were proof againſt all things; his ſimplicity and in- 


tegrity abhorred all falſehood and fraud, to which were 


joined a truly Spartan nobleneſs and grandeur of ſoul. The 
great and powerful could not hinder themſelves from admir- 


ing his virtue; but they were better pleaſed with the facility 
and condeſcenſion of his predeceſſor, who. was blind to the 


injuſtice and violence of their actions, ; 
It was not without mortification and jealouſy Lyſanden 


ſaw him arrive at Epheſus ta take upon him the command, | 


© Diod, p. 196. 


* Xenoph. Uelten I. i. p. 442—444- Plut. in Lyſand. p. 403-136. Diod. 


P- 297 198. | 
* Or; THC 50 7 67. * 785 64 Jer TwWY Y0{49)) KUSING tiere! te. Plut, 1 in 


| Apoph. p. 230. 
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| HISTORY OF THE 

and out of a criminal baſeneſs and treachery, not uncommon 
with thoſe who hearken more to their private ambition than 
the good of the public, he did him all the il! ofhces in his 
power. Of the ten thouſand daricks, which Cyrus had 
given him for the augmentation of the mariners pay, he re. 
turned the remainder to that prince; telling Callicratidas, 
that he might apply to the king for the money, and that it 
depended on him to find means for the ſubſiſtence of his 
army. This conduct gave him great trouble, and diſtreſſed 
him exceedingly. For he had brought no money with him 
from Sparta, and could not reſolve to extort any from the 
citizens, as he found them ſufficiently rifled already. 
In this urgent neceſlity a perſon having offered him fifty 
_ talents (that is to ſay, fifty thouſand crowns) to obtain a 
favour he could not grant with juſtice, he refuſed them. 
Upon which Cleander, one of his officers, faid, * I would 
accept them, were I in your place.” * And fo would be: 
* the general, „were I in yours.” 
He had no other reſource therefore than to go, as Ly ſan- 
der had done, to aſk money at the gates of the king's general 

and lieutenants, for which he was the leaſt proper of all 
mankind, Nurtured and educated in the love of liberty, 

full of great and noble ſentiments, and infinitely remote 

from all flattery and baſeneſs, he was convinced at heart, 
that it was leſs evil and diſhonour for Greeks to be over- 
come by Greeks, than infamouſly to make their court, and 


beg at the gates of Barbarians, whoſe only merit conſiſted in 


their gold and ſilver. The whole nation were indeed dif. 
mrs by ſo mean a proſtitution. 

Cicero, in his Offices, draws two very different characters 
7 perſons employed in the adminiſtration of government, 
and makes the application of them to the two generals, of 
whom we ſpeak, The one, ſays he, * zealous. lovers of 
truth, and declared enemies of all fraud, piqued themſelves 
* their ſimplicity and candour, and do not believe, that 


t plut. in Apoph. p. 222. 
* Sunt his alii multum diſpares ſimplices et aperti ; qui nil ex occult mhil ex inf. | 
_ dirs agendum putant veritatis cultores. ſraudis inimici: aempue alii, qui quidvis perpe- 
tiantur cuivis deſerviant, dum, quod velint, con ſeguantur. Quo in genere verſutiſpmum e 


paientiſi mum Lacedemontum ym acceprmus, nefrague (allicraliden. Offic, I. is 
n. 109. 


PERSIANS AND GRECIANS, 
it can ever conſiſt with honour to lay ſnares, or uſe artifice. 


The others, prepared to do or ſuffer for every thing, are not 
| aſhamed of the meaneſt actions and proſtitutions, provided 


from thoſe unworthy means they have reaſon to expect the 


ſucceſs of their deſigns. Cicero places Callicratidas amongſt 
the former, and Lyſander amongſt the latter, to whom he 
gives two epithets not much to his honour, and hardly con- 


ſiſtent with the Spartan character, when he calls him very 


artful and very patient, or rather very complaiſant. 


Callicratidas, however, forced by neceſſity, went to LyI- 


dia, an repaired immediately to the palace of Cyrus, where 


he deſired that prince might be told, that the admiral of the 


Grecian fleet was come to ſpeak with him. He was anſwer- 
ed, that Cyrus was then at table, engaged in a * party of 


pleaſure; to which he replied with a modeſt tone and air, 
that he was in no haſte, and would wait till the prince came 
forth. The guards ſet up a laugh, wondering at the honeſt 


ſtranger's ſimplicity, which had fo little the air of the world 


in it; and he was obliged to retire. He came thither a ſe- 


cond time, and was again denied admittance. Upon which 


he returned to Epheſus, loading thoſe with curſes and im- 


precations, who had firſt made their court to Barbarians, and 
by their flattery and ſubmiſſions had taught them to make 
their riches a title and pretence for inſulting the reſt of man- 
kind. Addreſſing himſelt at the ſame time to thoſe about 
him, he ſwore, that as ſoon as he returned to Sparta, he 


would uſe his utmoſt endeavours to reconcile the Greeks 
amongſt themſelves, that for the future they might become 


formidable to the Barbarians, and have no further occaſion 
for their aid to invade and ruin each other. But that gene- 


rous Spartan, whoſe thoughts were ſo noble, and ſo worthy . 


the Lacedæmonian name, and whoſe juſtice, magnanimity, 


and valour, might rank him with all that Greece had ever 
produced, of the moſt excellent and moſt conſummate, had 


not the good fortune to return to his country, nor to apply 
himſelf to a | work ſo great, and ſo nd ts of him. 


* The Greek ſays literally that he was Arik Wiytl. The . 
valued themſelves pos drinking a great deal, as an inſtance of their merit, | 
as we hal lee | in Cyr us's letter to the Lacedæmoni ans. 
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HISTORY OF THE 


SECT. V. Callicratidas is defeated by the Athemans near 
the Arginuſæ. The Athemans paſs Sentence of Death 
upon ſeveral of their Generals, for not having brought off 


thr Bodies of thoſe who had been ſlain in the Battle So. 


N alone has the Courage to oppoſe Jo unjuſt d Sentence, 


ALLICRATIDAS, after having gained ſeveral victo. 


ries over the Athenians, had at laſt purſued Conon, 


one of their generals, into the port of Mitylene, where he 
kept him blocked up. This was in the twenty-ſixth year of 


the Peloponneſian war. Conon ſeeing himſelf beſieged by 
fea and land without hope of aid, and in want of proviſions, 


found means to appriſe Athens of the extreme danger he 
was in. Extraordinary efforts were made to relieve him, 


and im leſs than a month's time a fleet of a hundred and ten 
ſail were fitted out, on board of which were embarked all 
who were capable of bearing arms, as well flaves as free. 
men, with ſome horſe. At Samos they were joined by the 
allies with forty galleys, and ſteered for the Arginuſæ, iſlands 
lituate between Cuma and Mitylene. Callicratidas, being 


informed of their courle, left Fteonicus to continue the 


ſiege with fifty ſhips, and put to ſea with a hundred and 


twenty fail, with deſign to face the enemy, and prevent their 


relieving Conon. 'The right wing of the Athenians was 


commanded by Protomachus and Thraſylus, who had each 


hlteen galleys. They were ſupported by a ſecond line with | 

a like number of ſnips, commanded by Lyſias and Ariſto- 
genes. The left wing, like the other, drawn up in two lines, 
was under Ariſtocrates and Diomedon, ſupported by Eral- 
mides and Pericles*. The main body, conſiſting of near 


thirty galleys, amongſt which were the three Athenian 
admirals, was diſpoſed in one line. They had ſtrengthened 
each of their wings with a ſecond line, becauſe their galleys 


were neither ſo ſwift, nor ſo eaſy to manage, as thoſe of the 
enemy; fo that there was reaſon to fear their getting between 
two, and being charged on both ſides at the ſame time, 
The Lacedæmonians and their allies, who Perceived they 


# Xenoph, Hellen. I. i. p. 444— 452. Diod. |. Kili. p. 198, & $014 $47-—240 
ES He was ſon of the great Pericles, 
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were inferior in number to the enemy, contented themſelves 
with drawing up in one line, in order to equal their front, 
and for the greater facility of running between the Athe- 
nian galleys, and turning nimbly round them. Callicrati-- 
das's pilot, daunted at the inequality, adviſed him not to 
hazard the battle, and to retire: but he replied, that he 
could not fly withaut ſhame, and that his death was of 
ſmall importance to the republic. * Sparta,” ſaid he, 
 «qoes not depend upon one man,” He commanded the 
right wing, and Thraſonidas the Theban the left. 
It was terrible to behold the ſea covered with three hun- 
dated galleys ready to engage. Never had more numerous 
naval armies of the Greeks joined battle before. The ability, 
experience, and valour of the generals who commanded, left 
nothing to defire; ſo that there was reaſon to believe this 
battle would levide the fate of both people, and put an 
end to a war that had endured ſo long. When the ſignals 
were given, the two armies raiſed great ſhouts and began the. 
fight. Callicratidas, who from the anſwer of the augurs ex- 
pected to fall in the battle, did amazing actions of valour. 
He attacked the enemy with incredible courage and bold- 
neſs, ſunk ſome of the ſhips, diſabled others by breaking 
their oars and piercing their ſides with the prow or beak of 
his galley. At length he attacked that of Pericles, and made 
athouſand holes in it; but the latter having hooked him faſt 
with a grappling iron, he found it impoſſible to diſengage 
# | Ymſelt, and was ſurrounded in an inſtant by ſeveral of the 
| Athenian veſſels. His own was immediately filled with the 
enemy, and after a dreadtul {laughter, he fell dead, rather 
_ overwhelmed by their numbers than vanquiſhed. The right 
ving, which he commanded, having loſt its admiral, was put 
to flight. The left, compoled of Bceotians and Eubceans, 
ſtill made a long and vigorous reſiſtance, from the important 
concern they were in, leſt they ſhould fall into the hands of 
the Athenians, againſt whom they had revolted; but they 
pere at length obliged to give way, and retire in diſorder. 
The Athenians erected a trophy in the Arginuſe. They loſt 
twenty -fiye galleys in this battle, and the enemy more than 
ſeventy, of which number were nine of the ten furniſhed by 
jhe Lacedæmonians. 
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k Plutarch equals Callicratidas, the Lacedzmonian gene. 


ral, for his juſtice, valour, and magnanimity, with all who 


| had ever rendered themſelves moſt worthy of admiration 


amongſt the Greeks. 
i He blames him however exceedingly for hazarding the 


battle at the Arginuſæ, and obſerves, that to avoid the re. 


proach of having retired out of fear, he had through a 
miſtaken ſenſe of honour, failed in the eſſential duty of his 


function. For, ſays Plutarch, if (to uſe the compariſon of 


* Iphicrates) the light-armed infantry reſemble the hands, 


the horſe the feet, the main body the breaſt, and the general 
the head; the general, who abandons himſelf raſhly to the 
impetuoſity of his valour, does not ſo much neglett or expoſe 


His own life, as the lives of thoſe, whoſe ſafety depends upon 


his. Our Lacedæmonian chief was therefore in the wrong, 
continues Plutarch, to anſwer the pilot, who adviſed him to 


79 


retire, „Sparta does not depend upon one man.” For 
though it be true, that Callicratidas, fighting under the orders 
of another by ſea or land, was no more than one man, yet, 
commanding an army, al} who obeyed his: orders were col. 
lected in his perſon; and he, in whom ſo many thouſands 


- might be loſt, was no longer one man. + Cicero had paſſed 
the ſame judgment upon him before Plutarch. After hav- 
ing ſaid, that there were many perſons to be found, who 
were ready to ſacrifice their fortunes, and even lives, for 
their country, but who out of a falſe delicacy in point of 


glory would not hazard their reputation for it in the leaſt; 


| he cites the example of Callicratidas, who anſwered thoſe 
who adviſed him to retreat from the Arginuſe, That 
Sparta could fit out another fleet, if this were loſt; but for 
| himſelf, he could not fly before the enemy without ſhame | 


and infamy.” 


* Flut. in Lyſand. P- 436. i Plut. f in Pelop. p. 278. 


* He was a famous general of the Athenians, | 


+ Inventi multi fant, 9 ui non modo ſecuniam, ſed vitam etiam, profunder bro pa- 
tria parati eſſent, iidem 2 Jacturam ne minima quidem ſacere vellent, ne republica 


quidem poſtulante : ut Callicratidus, qui, cum Lacedæ moniorum dux fuiſſet Peloponneſiaco 


bello, multaque feciſſet egregis, vertit ad extremum omnia cum conſilio non paruit eorum, 


gut claſſem ab Arginuſi «is removendam, nec cum Athenienſibus dimicandum putabant. Y 


Quibus ile reſpondit, Lacedæ monios, claſſe illa am a, 8 Harare poſſe Je fugere ſine 
fav dedecore non poſſe. Offic. . i. n. 48. 
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J return to the ſequel of the battle near the Arginuſs. 
The Athenian generals ordered Theramenes, Thraſybulus, 
and ſome other officers, to return with about fifty galleys 
to take up the wrecks and dead bodies, in order to their 
interment, whilſt they rowed on with the reſt againſt Eteoni- 
cus, who kept Conon beſieged before Mitylene. But a rude 
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tempeſt came on ſuddenly and prevented the execution of 


this order. Eteonicus having received news of the defeat, 
and fearing it might occaſion alarm and terror amongſt the 
troops, ſent back thoſe who brought it, with orders to 
return with wreaths of flowers upon their heads, and to 
give out that Callicratidas had gained the victory, and de- 
firoyed the whole Athenian fleet. Upon their return he 
offered ſacrifices of thankſgiving, and having made his 
troops take ſome refreſhment, he ſent the galleys away di- _ 
rectly, the wind being fair, and marched off the land ariny 
to Metbymna, after having burnt the camp. Conon being 
delivered in this manner from the blockade, joined the 
victorious fleet, which returned forthwith to Samos. How- - 
ever, when it was known at Athens that the dead bodies had 
been left without interment, the people were highly en- 
raged, and laid the whole weight of their reſentment upon 
thoſe they believed guilty of that crime. The ancients held 
it a great one not to provide ſepulture for the dead; and we 
may obſerve, that after all their battles, the firſt care of the ; 
conquered, notwithſtanding the ſenſe of their misfortune, 7 
and their great aMittion for a bloody defeat, was to demand 
a ſuſpenſion of arms from the victor, in order to pay their 
laſt duties to thoſe who had fallen in battle; upon which they 
believed their happineſs in another life depended. They 
had little or no idea of the reſurrection of the body; but 
however, the Pagans, in the ſoul's concern for the body after 
death, the religious regard paid to it, and the paſſion with 
which they rendered ſolemn honours to the dead, ſeem to 
argue, that they had ſome confuſed notion of a refurrettion 
which ſubſiſted amongſt all nations, and deſcended from the 
moſt ancient tradition, though they could not t diſtinguiſh 
clearly upon it. 

Hence aroſe the fury of the people of Ate. They 


immediately nominated new generals, retaining only Co- 
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HISTORY OF THE 


non of the old ones, to whom they gave Adimantes and Phi. 
locles for colleagues. Eight days after which, two of them 
withdrew themſelves, and only fix returned to Athens. 
Theramenes, the tenth general, who returned before the 


reſt of the fleet, accuſed the other chiefs before the people, 


making them reſponſible for not bringing off the dead after 


the battle; and to clear himſelf, read the letter they had 
written to the ſenate and people, wherein they excuſed 
themſelves from the violence of the ſtorm, without charg. 
ing any body. That calumny was deteſtably vile, as done 


in abuſe of their reſerve in not mentioning him in their let. 


ter, and in not laying a fault to his charge of which he 
might have appeared the moſt guilty. The generals, at their 


return not being able to prevail for the time neceſſary for 


making their defence, contented themſelves with repreſent. 
ing in few words the ſtate of the affair, and appealed for 
the truth of what they ſaid to the pilots, and all preſent 
when it happened. The people ſeemed to receive their ex- 
cuſe favourably, and ſeveral perſons offered themſelves. for 
their ſureties; but it was thought proper to adjourn the aſ- 


ſembly, becauſe of the night, and it being the people's cul, 


tom to give their ſuffrages by lifting up of hands, their 
reſolution could not be known; beſides which the council 
were firſt to give their opinion upon the queſtion to be pro- 


poſed to the people. 
The feaſt of Apaturia unexpeftedly coming on, in which 


it was the cuſtom to aſſemble by families, the relations of 
Theramenes poſted ſeveral perſons in mourning habits, and 


ſhaved, in proper places, who ſaid, they were the kindred 


of thoſe who had been {lain in the battle, and obliged Cal- 


lixenes to accuſe the generals in the Senate. It was decreed 


In conſequence, that as the accuſation and defence had been 


heard in the laſt aſſembly, the people by their reſpettive 


tribe ſhould give their voices, and if the accuſed were found 


guilty, they ſhould be puniſhed with death, their eſtates con- 


fiſcated, and the tenth part conſecrated to the * goddeſs. 
Some ſenators oppoſed this decree as unjuſt, and contrary to 
the laws: but as the people, at the inſtigation of Callixenes, 


threatened to include the oppoſers in the lame cauſe and 


* Minerva. 
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 PERSIANS AND GRECIANS. 349 
crime with the generals, they were ſo mean as to deſiſt from 
their oppoſition, and to ſacrifice the innocent generals to 
their own ſafety, by conſenting to the decree. Socrates (the 
celebrated philoſopher) was the only one of the ſenators who 
Rood firm, perſiſted obſtinately in oppoſing a decree ſo no- 
toriouſly unjuſt, and ſo contrary to all laws. The orator, 
who mounted the tribunal in defence of the generals, ſhow- 
ed, © That they had failed in nothing of their duty, as they 
had given orders that the dead bodies ſhould be taken up: 
that ik any one were guilty, it was he, who being charged 
with theſe orders, had neglected to put them in execution; 
but that he accuſed nobody; and that the tempeſt Chak 
came on unexpettedly at the very inſtant was an unanſ{wer- 
able apology, and entirely diſcharged the accuſed from all 
guilt. He demanded, that a whole day ſhould be allowed 
them to make their defence, a favour not denied to the 
moſt criminal, and that they ſhould be tried ſeparately. 
He repreſented, that they were not in the leaſt obhged to 

precipitate a ſentence, wherein the lives of the moſt illuſtri- 
ous of the citizens were concerned; that it was in ſome 
meaſure attacking the gods to make * men reſponſible for 
the winds and weather; that they could not, without the 

moſt flagrant ingratitude and injuſtice, put the conquerors 

to death, to whom they ought to decree crowns and ho- 

- hours, or give up the defenders of their country to the rage 

of thoſe who envied them; that if they did fo, their unjuſt. 

Judgment would be followed with a ſudden, but vain repen- 
tance, which would leave behind it the ſharpeſt remorſe, 
and cover them with eternal ſhame and infamy.” The 

people ſeemed at firſt to be moved with theſe reaſons; but 
animated by the accuſers, they pronounced en oft 
death againſt eight of their generals; and ſix of them, who 
were preſent, were ſeized, in order to their being carried to 
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3 execution. One of them, Diomedon, a perſon of great re- 
1 Putation for his valour and probity, demanded to be heard; 
* Athenians,” ſaid he, © I wiſh the ſentence you have paſl- 


ed upon us may not prove the misfortune of the republic ; 
but I have one favour to aſk of you in behalf of my col- 
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350 | HISTORY OF THE 
leagues and myſelf, which is to acquit us before the gods | 
of the vows we made to them for you and ourſelves, as we ÞF 
are not in a condition to diſcharge them; for it is to their 
protection, invoked before the battle, we acknowledge tha WW 
we are indebted for the victory gained by us over the ene. | 
my.“ There was not one good citizen, that did not melt 1 
into tears at this diſcourſe, ſo full of goodneſs and religion, { | 
and admire with ſurpriſe the moderation of a perſon, wha | | 
ſeeing himſelf unjuſtly condemned, did not however vent 
the leaſt reſentment, or even complaint againſt his judges, | 
but was ſolely intent (in favour of an ungrateful country, 
which had doomed them to periſh) upon what it owed the 4 
gods in common with them tor the victory they had lately | 
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obtained. 

The ſix generals were e hardly executed, when the peo- 
ple opened their eyes, and perceived all the horror of that 
| ſentence; but their repentance could not reſtore the dead to 
life. Callixenes, the orator, was put in priſon, and refuſed 
to be heard. Having found means to make his eſcape, le 
led to Deceliato the enemy, from whence he returned ſome | 
time after to Athens, where he died of hunger, univerſally 
deteſted and abhorred by all the world, as all falſe accuſers 
and flanderers ought to be. Diodorus remarks, that the | 
people themſelves were juſtly puniſhed for their crime by | 
the gods, who abandoned them ſoon after, not to a ſingle 
maſter, but to thirty tyrants, who tr cated them with the ute 
moſt rigour and cruelty. Sens 

The diſpoſition of a people i iS very naturally imaged in 
this account; and Plato, upon the ſame event, draws in 
few words their character with much ſpirit and reſem- 
blance. The * commonalty, ſays he, is an unconſtant, un. 
grateful, cruel, ſuſpicious animal, incapable of ſubmitting 
to the government of reaſon; which is no wonder, adds he, | 
as it is commonly compoſed of the dregs of a city, and is a 
monſtrous aſſemblage, W ichout form or order, of all that 1 is 1 
worſt in it. 

The ſame relation ſhows w hat effeft fear can have upon 
the minds of men, even upon thoſe who paſs for the wiſeſt. 
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PERSIANS AND GRECIANS. 


and how few there are, who are capable of ſupporting in- 
flexibly the view of preſent danger and diſgrace. Though 
the juſtneſs of the generals cauſe was perfectly known in 
the ſenate, at leaſt by the major part of it, as ſoon as the peo- 


ple's rage was mentioned, and the terrible menaces they 


murmured, thoſe grave ſenators, moſt of whom had com- 
manded armies, and who all of them had frequently ex- 


ſed themſelves to the greateſt dangers of war, inſtantly 


changed ſides and came over to the moſt notorious calumny, 
and crying juſtice, that ever had being. 


fands of men every day to confront the molt terrible dangers 
in battle. 

Amongſt all the judges, only one, truly worthy of his 
reputation, the great Socrates, in this general treaſon and 


perfidy, ſtood firm and immovable; and though he knew 
his ſuffrage and unaided voice would be of little or no conſe- 


quence to the accuſed, he thought them a juſt homage to 


oppreſſed innocence, and that it was * unworthy an honeſt 


man to govern himſelf by the fury of a blind and frantic 
people. We ſee in this inſtance how far the cauſe of juſ- 
tice may be abandoned. We may conclude it was not better 
defended before the people. 


An evident 
proof, that there is a courage, though very rare, which in- 
finitely tranſcends the valour, that 8 ſo many thou 


Of more than three thouſand 


citizens, who compoſed the aſſembly, two only took upon 


them the defence of their generals, Euriptodemus and Axi- 
ochus. 
ol the latter to the dialogue, from whence pu of thele re- 


 fleftions are taken. 


The lame year the battle of his Arginuſee was fonght, 


Dionyſius poſſeſſed himſelf of the tyranny in Sicily. 5 


hall defer ſpeaking of him till the enſuing volume, in 
which I ſhall treat the hiſtory of the tyrants ol men 
i large. , 
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Plato has preſerved their names, and given that 
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4 352 
4 2 Ster. VL Ly/ander commands the Lacedamonian Fleet, 
[ : Cyrus is recalled to Court by hig Father. Lyſander's 
- , ne Victory over the Athenians at Ag oſpola mos. E | 
4 6 
4 A. M. FTER the defeat at the Arginuſæ, the affairs of the f 
| e. c. 1 A Peloponn neſians declining, the allies, ſupported by 5 
8 405. the credit of Cyrus, ſent an embaſſy to Sparta, to demand 
[! that the command of the fleet ſhould again be given to Ly. q 
4 ſander, with the promiſe of ſerving with more aftettion and 
q l- courage, if their requeſt were granted. As it was contrary * 
1 to the laws of Sparta that the ſame per ſon ſhould be twice 7 
4 admiral ; the Lacedæmonians, to ſatisfy the allies, gave the 1 
1 title of admiral to one Aracus, and ſent Lyſander with him, I 
x whom in appearance they commiſſioned only as vice-admi- f 
$8 ral, though in effect with all the e of the ſupreme 'Þ  £ 
RI FATE „ 
# | All thoſe who had the greateſt the 3 in the government oj 
. j | of the cities, and were of moſt authority 1 in them, ſaw him e 
F | arrive with extreme joy; promiſing themſelves, from his I a 
N i influence, the final ſubverſion of the democratic power. | y 
41 His character of complacency for his friends, and indul= e 
1 gence to all their faults, ſuited much better with their am- 3 
1 bitious and injurious views, than the auſtere equity of Cal. p 
us licratidas. For Lyſander was a man of the moſt corrupt T k 
bi | heart, and gloried in having no principles in point of vii= {| e 
„ tue or the moſt ſacred duties. He made no ſcruple to em- e. 
on ploy artifice and deceit upon all occaſions, and efteemed {| ti 
9 juſtice only as far as it ſerved his meaſures. When it did Jm 
| not promote them, he never failed to prefer the uſetul, 10 
+I which with him was alone laudable and excellent; from hi 
8 a perſuaſion that truth had in its own nature no advantage = = 
. over falſehood, and that the value of both one and the . to 
9 other was to be determined by the convenience reſulting | to 
th from them. And for thoſe who repreſented to him, that it 
| 1 Vas unworthy the deſcendants of Hercules to make uſe of fF a 
| | fraud and treachery, he laughed at them ; For,” ſaid he, | 
4 m Xenoph. Hellen. 1. ii. 12 45. Plut. in x Lyſ, 1 ix. Lag 437. Diod = + 
1 J. xiii. p. 223. | |. 
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«where the lion's ſkin 1s not long enough, it is neceſſary 
to tack the fox's tail to its” | 

An expreſſion aſcribed to him, ſufficiently denotes how 
ſmall an account he made of perjury. He uſed to ſay, 
« * Children are amuſed with baubles, and men with oaths;“ 
ſhowing, by ſo profeſſed a want of religion, that the gods 
were more inconſiderable with him than his enemies. For 
he who deceives with a falſe oath, plainly declares in ſo 


doing, that he fears his enemies, but that he deſpiſes God. 
Here ends the twenty -ſixth year of the Peloponneſian 
war. In this year, it was, that young Cyrus dazzled with 


the uſual ſplendor of ſupreme authority, and jealous of. the 
leaſt omiſſion in point of ceremonial homage, diſcovered, 
by a remarkable action, the ſecret of his heart. Brought up 


from his infancy in the reigning houſe, nurtured under the 


{ſhade of the throne amidſt the ſubmiſſions and proſtrations of 
the courtiers, entertained long by the diſcourſes of an am- 


bitious mother who idolized him, in the defire and hope of 


empire, he began already to affect the rights of ſovereignty, 


and to exact the honours paid to it with ſurpriſing haughti- 
neſs and rigour. Two Perſians of the royal family, his 
couſin-germans by their mother, his father Darius's ſiſter, 
had omitted to cover their hands with their ſleeves in his 


preſence, according to a ceremonial obſerved only to the 
kings of Perſia. Cyrus, reſenting that negle& as a capital 


crime, condemned them both to die, and cauſed them to be 
executed at Sardis without mercy. Darius, at whoſe feet 
their relations threw themſelves to demand juſtice, was very 
much affected with the tragical end of his two nephews, and 
looked upon this action ol his ſon's as an attempt upon 
himſelf, to whom alone that honour was due. He reſolved 
therefore to take his government from him, and ordered him 
to court upon the pretext of being lick, and having a deſire 


to ſee him. 
Cyrus before his departure ſent for Lyſander to Sardis, 


and put into his hands great ſums of money for the payment 


N » Xenopk. Hellen. 1. ii. P · 454. 


* The Greek text 2dmits another ſenſe, which is perhaps no leſs a 
Children may uſe art, and cheat one another in their games, and men iu 
their oaths.”  Exiney: Tv; by dag cg pen 5) TE5 WISH; C ESUTATGY, 
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of his fleet, promiſing him ſtill more for the future. And 
with the oſtentation of a young man, to let him ſee how 
much he deſired to oblige him, he aſſured him, that though 
the king his father ſhould ceaſe to afford him any ſupplies, 
he would furniſh him the more willingly out of his own. 
coffers, and that rather than he ſhould want the neceſſary 
proviſions, he would even cauſe the throne of maſly gold 
and filver, upon which he ſat in judgment, to be melted 
down. At length, when he was upon the point of ſetting 
out, he empowered him to receive the tributes and revenues 
of the cities, confided the government of his provinces to 
him, and conjured him with embraces not to give battle in 
bis abſence, unleſs ſuperior in force; becauſe the king nei- 
ther wanted the will nor the power to give him that ſupe- 
riority to the enemy; promiſing at the ſame time, with the 
ſtrongeſt aſſurances of affettion, to bring him a wo number 
of ſhips from Phœnicia and Cilicia. 


n After that prince's departure, Lyſander bes teu ” 


the Helleſpont, and laid ſiege to Lampſacus. Torax, having 


marched thither with his-land forces at the ſame time, | 


aſſaulted the city on his ſide. The place was carried by 
ſtorm, and abandoned by Lyſander to the mercy of the ſol- 
diers. The Athenians, who followed him cloſe, came to an 
anchor in the port of Eleontum in the Cherſoneſus, with a 
hundred and fourſcore galleys. But upon the news of the 
taking of Lampſacus, they immediately ſteered for Seſtos, 
and after having taken in proviſions, they ſtood away from 
thence, ſailing along the coaſt to a place called * Xgoſpota- 
mos, where they halted over againſt the enemy, who were 
then at anchor before Lampſacus. The Helleſpont is not 
above two thouſand paces broad in that place. The two 
armies, ſeeing themſelves ſo near each other, expected only 
to reſt that day, and were in hopes of coming to a battle on 
the next. 

But Lyſander had another deſign in view. He commu. 
ed the ſeamen and pilots to go on board their galleys, as if 
they were in reality to fight the next morning at break ok 

n Xenoph. Hellen I. ii. p-. 455—458. o Plut, i in 205 p. 47 & 416. | 
1dem i in Alcib. p. 312, Diod. I. xiii, p. 225, 226, 

* The river of the goat. 


HP PERSIANS AND GRECIANS, 
day, to hold themſelves in readineſs, and to wait his orders 


with profound ſilence. He ordered the land army in like 


manner to draw up in battle upon the coaſt, and to wait the 
day without any noiſe. On the morrow, as ſoon as the ſun 


was riſen, the Athenians began to row towards them with 


their whole fleet in one line, and to bid them dehance. Ly- 


ſander, though his ſhips were ranged in order of battle, with 


their heads towards the enemy, lay ſtill without making any 
movement. In the evening, when the Athenians withdrew, 


he did not ſuffer his ſoldiers to go aſhore, till two or three 
galleys, which he had ſent out to obſerve them, were re- 
turned with advice, that they had ſeen the enemy land. 
Ihe next day paſſed in the ſame manner, as did the third and 
fourth. Such a conduct, which argued reſerve and appre- | 


henſion, extremely augmented the ſecurity and boldneſs of 


the Athenians, and inſpired them with an extreme contempt 
for an army, which fear, in thejr ſenſe, prevented from ſhow- 


ing themſelves, and attempting any thing. 


Wbilſt this paſſed, Alcibiades, who was near the fleet, took 
. oaks and came to the Athenian generals; to whom he repre- 
| ſented, that they kept upon a very diſadvantageous coaſt, 
| where there were neither ports nor cities in the neighbour- 

hood; that they were obliged to bring their proviſions from 
Seſtos with great danger and difficulty; and that they were 
very much in the wrong to ſuffer the ſoldiers and mariners 
ol the fleet, as ſoon as they were aſhore, to ſtraggle and diſ- 
Perſe themſelves at their own pleaſure, whilit the enemy's 


fleet faced them in view, accuſtomed to execute the orders 
of their general with inſtant obedience, and upon the ſlighteſt 


ſignal. He offered alſo to attack the enemy by land with a 
ſtrong body of Thracian troops, and to force them to a 
battle. The generals, eſpecially Tydeus and Menander, 
Jealous of their command, did not content themſelves with 
refuſing his offers, from the opinion, that if the event proved 


unfortunate, the whole blame would fall upon them, and if 
tavourable, that Alcibiades would engroſs the honour of it ; 
but rejected alſo with inſult his wiſe and ſalutary counſel, 
as if a man in diſgrace loſt his ſenſe and abilities with the 
favour of the commonwealth. Alcibiades withdrew. 

| A a 2 
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HISTORY OF THE 
The fifth day the Athenians preſented themſelves again; 
and offered him battle; retiring in the evening according to 


cuſtom with more inſulting airs than the days before. Ly. 


ſander, as uſual, detached ſome galleys to obſerve them, with 


orders to return with the utmoſt diligence, when they ſaw 


the Athenians landed, and to put up a brazen buckler at 
each ſhip's head as ſoon as they reached the middle of the 
channel. Himſelf in the mean time ran through the whole 


line in his galley, exhorting the pilots and officers to hold the 


ſeamen and ſoldiers in a to row and fight on * firſt 
W 

As foon as the buters © were ue up in the ſhips heads 
and the admiral's galley had given the ſignal by the ſound 


of trumpet, the whole fleet ſet forwards in good order. The 


land army at the ſame time made all poſſible haſte to the top 


of the promontory to ſee the battle. The ſtrait that ſepa. 
rates the two continents in this place, is about fifteen Radia®, 
or three quarters of a league in breadth, which ſpace was 
preſently cleared through the activity and diligence of the 


rowers. Conon, the Athenian general, was the firſt who per- 


ceived from ſhore, the enemy's fleet advance in good order 
to attack him; upon which he immediately cried out for the 
troops to embark. In the height of ſorrow and perplexity, 
ſome he called to by their names, ſome he conjured, and 


others he forced to go on board their galleys; but all his 


_ endeavours and emotion were ineffectual, the ſoldiers being 
diſperſed on all ſides. For they were no ſooner come on 
ſhore, than ſome were run to the ſuttlers, ſome to walk in 
the country, ſome to {ſleep in their tents, and others had 


begun to dreſs their ſuppers. This proceeded from the 


want of vigilance and experience in the generals, who not 


ſuſpecting the leaſt danger, indulged themſelves in taking 
their repoſe, and gave their ſoldiers the ſame liberty. 


The enemy had already fallen on with loud cries and a 
Treat noiſe of their oars, when Conon, diſengaging himſelf _ 
— nine galleys, of which number was the ſacred ſhip 
called the Paralian, ſtood away for Cyprus, where he took 
refuge with Evagoras. The Peloponneſians, falling upon 
the reſt of the fleet, took ee the galleys which were 


1875 Paces, 


PERSIANS AND GRECIANS, 
empty, and diſabled and deſtroyed ſuch as began to fill with 


men. The ſoldiers, who ran without order or arms to their 


relief, were either killed in the endeavour to get on board, 


or flying on ſhore were cut to pieces by the enemy, who 

landed in purſuit of them, Lyſander took three thouſand 
priſoners, with all the generals, and the whole fleet. After 
having plundered the camp, and faſtened the enemy's galleys 


to the ſterns of his own, he returned to Lampſacus, amidſt 
the ſound of flutes and ſongs of triumph. It was his glory 
to have achieved one of the greateſt military exploits record- 


ed in hiſtory, with little or no loſs, and to have terminated a 
war in the ſmall ſpace of an hour, which had already laſted 
ſeven and twenty years, and which, perhaps, without him, 
had been of much longer continuance, Lyſander immedi- 
ately ſent diſpatches with this agreeable news to Sparta, 


The three thouſand priſoners, taken in this battle, having 
been condemned to die, Lyſander called upon Philocles, 
one of the Athenian generals, who had cauſed all the pri- 


ſoners taken in two galleys, the one of Andros, the other of 
Corinth, to be thrown from the top of a. precipice, and had 

formerly perſuaded the people of Athens to make a decree 
for cutting off the thumb of the right hand of all the priſoners 


of war, 1n order to diſable them from handling the pike, and 


that they might be fit only to ſerve at the oar. Lyſander 
therefore cauſed him to be brought forth, and aſked Ris 
hat ſentence he would paſs upon. himſelf, for having in 


duced his city to paſs that cruel decree. Philocles, r Len 
departing from his haughtineſs 1 in the leaſt, notwithſtanding 


the extreme danger he was in, made anſwer, « Accuſe not 
people of crimes who have no judges, but, as you are victor, 
uſe your right, and do by us as we had done by you, if we 


had conquered.” At the ſame inſtant he went into a bath, 
put on afterwards a magnificent robe, and marched foremoſt 


to the execution. All the priſoners were put to the lword, 
except Adamantus, who had oppoſed the decree. 


After this expedition, Lyſander went with his fleet to all 


the maritime cities, and gave orders for all Athenians in them 


to withdraw, as ſoon as poſſible, to Athens, without permit- 
ting them to take any other route; declaring, that after a 
certain time fixed, all ſuch ſhould be puniſhed with death, 
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HISTORY OF THE : 


as ſhould be found out of Athens. This he did as an able 


politician, to reduce the city by famine the more eaſily, and 


to render it incapable of ſuſtaining a long ſiege. He after. 


wards applied himſelf in ſubverting the democratic, and 


all other forms of government throughout the cities; leav- 
ing in each of them a Lacedæmonian governor, called har. 


moſtes, and ten archons or magiſtrates, whom he choſe out of 


the ſocieties he had eſtabliſhed in them. He thereby, in 
ſome meaſure, ſecured to himſelf univerſal authority, and a 1 
kind of ſovereignty over all Greece; putting none into 
| power but ſuch as Were e devoted to his ſervice. 


SECT. VII. Aden, beſo eged by Lyſander, eee and 


ſurrenders. Lyſander changes the Form of Government, 


and eftabliſhes thirty Commanders in it. He ſends Gylippus 


before ham to Sparta with all the Gold and Silver taken 
from the Enemy. Decree of Sparta upon the Uſe to be made 


it. The Peloponnefi an ar ends in this Manner. Death 


o Darius Nothus, 


Wurd the news of the entire en of; the army 
came to Athens by a ſhip, which arrived in the 
night at the Piræeus, the city was in univerſal conſternation. 
Nothing was heard but cries of ſorrow and deſpair in every 
part of it. They imagined the enemy already at their gates. 


They repreſented to themſelves the miſeries of a long ſiege, 


a cruel famine, the ruin and burning of their city, the inſoo- 
lence of a proud victor, and the ſhameful ſlavery they were 
upon the point of experiencing, more afflicting and inſup- 


portable to them than the moſt ſevere puniſhments, and death 


itſelf. The next day the aſſembly was ſummoned, wherein : 
it was reſolved to ſhut up all the ports, one only excepted; 
to repair the breaches in the walls; and mount . to 


prepare againſt a ſiege. 


In effett Agis and Pauſanias, the two > bins of Sparta, it : 


vanced towards Athens with all their troops. Lyſander ſoon 
after arrived at the Pirzeus with a hundred and fifty ſail, and 
prevented all ſhips from going in or coming out. The Athe- 


nians, beſieged by ſea and land, without proviſions, ſhips, 


P Xenoph, Hellen, 1. ii. p. 458 462. Plut; in Lyſand. p. 440, 441. 
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hope of relief, or any reſource, reinſtated all perſons at- 
tainted by any decree, without ſpeaking the leaſt word of a 
capitulation, however, though many already died of famine. 


But when their corn was entirely conſumed, they ſent depu- 


ties to Agis, to propoſe a treaty with Sparta, upon condition 


of abandoning all their poſſeſſions, the city and port only 


excepted, He referred the deputies to Lacedæmon, as not 
being empowered to treat with them. When they arrived 
at Salaſia, upon the frontier of Sparta, and had made known 
their commiſſion to the Ephori, they were ordered to retire, 
and to come with other propoſals, if they expected peace. 
The Ephori had demanded, that twelve hundred paces of the 
wall on each ſide of the Pirzeus ſhould be demoliſhed: but 
an Athenian, for venturing to adviſe a compliance, was 


ſent to priſon, and prohibition made againſt propoſing any 


thing of that kind for the future. 


| In this deplorable condition, Theramenes echt in the 
aſſembly, that if he were ſent to Lyſander, he would know, 
whether the propoſal made by the Lacedæmonians for dif- 
mantling the city was intended to facilitate its ruin, or to 
prevent a revolt. The Athenians having deputed him ac 
cordingly, he was more than three months abſent; no doubt 


with the view of reducing them, by tamine, to accept any 


conditions that ſhould be offered. On his return, he told 
them, that Lyſander had detained him all that time, and that 


at laſt he had been given to underſtand that he might apply 
to the Ephori. He was therefore ſent back with nine others 


to Sparta, with full powers to conclude a treaty. When they 
arrived there, the Ephori gave them audience in the general 


aſſembly, where the Corinthians and ſeveral other allies, 
eſpecially the Thebans, inſiſted that it was ab ſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to deſtroy the city without hearkening any further 


to a treaty. But the Lacedæmonians, preferring the glory 


and ſafety of Greece to their own grandeur, made anſwer, 


that they would never be reproached with having deſtroyed 
a City that had rendered ſuch great ſervices to all Greece; the 


remembrance of which ought to have much greater weight 
with the allies, than the reſentment of private injuries re- 


ceived from it. The peace was therefore concluded under 


theſe conditions: . „That the fortifications of che Firæeus. 
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HISTORY OF THE 
with the long wall that joined that port to the city, ſhould be 


demolithed; that the Athenians ſhould deliver up all their 
galleys, twelve only excepted; that they ſhould abandon all 
the cities they had ſeized, and content themſelves with their 
own lands and country; that they ſhould recal their exiles, 
and make a league offenſive and defenſive with the Lace. 
dzemonians, under whom they ſhould march wherever they | 


thought fit to lead them. 
The deputies on their return were e firronnded with an in- 
numerable throng of people, who apprehended that nothing 


had been concluded, for they were not able to hold out any 


longer, ſuch multitudes dying every day of famine. The 


next day they reported the ſucceſs of their negociation; the 
treaty was ratified, notwithſtanding the oppoſition of ſome _ 
perſons; and Ly ſander, followed by the exiles, entered the 


port. It was upon the very day the Athenians had formerly 


gained the famous naval battle of Salamin. He cauſed the : 
walls to be demoliſhed to the ſound of flutes and trumpets, 
and with all the exterior marks of triumph and rejoicing, as 


if all Greece had that day regained its liberty. Thus ended 


the Peloponneſian war, after having continued during the 


ſpace of twenty: ſeven years. 
Lyſander, without giving the Athenians time to look about 


them; changed the form of their government entirely, eſta- 


bliſhed thirty archons, or rather tyrants, over the city, put a 


good garriſon into the citadel, and left the Spartan Callibius 
| karmofles, or governor. Agis diſmiſſed his troops. Lyſan- 
der, before he diſbanded his, advanced againſt Samos, which 
he preſſed fo warmly, that it was at laſt obliged to capitu- 
late. After having eſtabliſhed its ancient inhabitants in it, 
he propoſed to return to Sparta, with the Lacedzmonian gal. 


leys, thoſe of the Pirzeus, and the beaks of thoſe he had 
taken. 


He had {ent Gylippus, who had commanded the army in 


Sicily, before him, to carry the money and ſpoils, which were 


the fruit of his glorious campaigns, to Lacedæmon. The 


money, without reckoning the innumerable crowns of gold, 
given him by the cities, amounted to fifteen hundred talents, 
that is to lay, afteen hundred thouſand crowns*. Gylippus, 


* About 337:000l. erding. 


>< 


PERSIANS AND GRECIANS. 
who carried this conſiderable ſum, could not reſiſt the temp- 
tation of converting ſome part of it to his own uſe. The bags 
were ſealed up carefully, and did not ſeem to leave any 
room for theft. He unſewed them at the bottom; and after 
having taken out of each of them what money he thought 
fit, to the amount of three hundred talents, he ſewed them 


up again very neatly, and thought himſelf perfectly fate. 
But when he arrived at Sparta, the accounts, which had been 


put up in each bag, diſcovered him. To avoid puniſhment, 
he baniſhed himſelf from his country, carrying along with 


him in all places the diſgrace of having ſullied, by ſo baſe 


and ſordid an avarice, the glory of all his great actions. 
From this unhappy example, the wiſeſt and moſt diſtin- 
guiſhing of the Spartans, apprehending the all-powertul ef- 


 fefts of money, which enſlaved not only the vulgar, but 
even the greateſt of men, extremely blamed Lyſander for 
having acted ſo contradictorily to the fundamental laws of 
Sparta, and warmly repreſented to the Ephori, how incum- 
bent it was upon them to * baniſh all that gold and ſilver 
from the republic, and to lay the heavieſt of curſes and im- 
precations upon it, as the fatal bane of all other ſtates, intro- 
} duced only to corrupt the wholeſome conſtitution of the 
Spartan government, which had ſupported itſelf for ſo many 
ages with vigour and proſperity. The Ephori immediately 
paſſed a decree to proſcribe that money, and ordained that 


none ſhould be current, except the uſual pieces of iron. 


But Lyſander' s friends oppoſed this decree, and ſparing no 


pains to retain the gold and ſilver in Sparta, the affair was re- 


terred for further deliberation. There naturally ſeemed 
only two methods to be conſidered, which were, either to 


361 


make the gold and ſilver ſpecies current, or to cry them 


down, and prohibit them abſolutely. The men of addreſs 
and policy found out a third expedient, which, in their 
ſenſe, reconciled both the others with great ſucceſs: this was 


wiſely to chooſe the mean betwixt the vicious extremes of 


too much rigour, and too much neglect. It was therefore 


reſolved, that the new coin of gold and ſilver ſhould be : 


ſolely employed by the public treaſury ; that it ſhould only 


pals 1 in the occaſions and uſes of the ſtate; and that every 
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| private perſon, in whoſe poſleſſion it ſhould be found, 


ſhould be immediately put to death. 


A. ſtrange expedient, ſays Plutarch! As if Lycurgus had 


| feared the ſpecies of gold and ſilver, and not the avarice 
they occaſion; an avarice, leſs to be extinguiſhed by prohi. 
biting to particulars the poſſeſſion of it, than inflamed by per. 


mitting the ſtate to amaſs and make uſe of it for the ſervice. 


of the public, For it was impoſſible, whilſt that money was 


in honour and eſteem with the public, that it ſhould be de. 


ſpiſed in private as uſeleſs, and that people ſhould look upon 
that as of no value in their domeſtic affairs, which the city 
| prized, and were ſo much concerned to have for its occa- 
ſions; bad uſages, authoriſed by the practice and example of 
the public, being a thouſand times more dangerous to parti- 


_ culars, than the vices of particulars to the public. The 
Lacedæmonians, therefore, continues Plutarch, in puniſhing | 
| thoſe with death who ſhould make uſe of the new money in 


private, were ſo blind and imprudent to 1magine, that the 


placing of the law, and the terror of puniſhment as a guard 
at the door, was ſufficient to prevent gold and ſilver from 


entering the houle: they left the hearts of their citizens 


open to the defire and admiration of riches, and introduced _ 
themſelves a violent paſſion for amaſling treaſure, in cauſing 


it to be deemed a great and honourable thing to become 
rich. 


Nothus, king of Perſia, died, after a reign of nineteen years. 


Ani. J. c. Cyrus had arrived at the court before his death, and Paryſa- 
tis, his mother, whoſe idol he was, not contented with having 


made his peace, notwithſtanding the faults he had commit- 
ted in his government, preſſed the old king to declare him 
his ſucceſſor alſo, after the example of Darius the Firſt, 
who gave Xerxes the preference betore all his brothers, be- 


cauſe born, as Cyrus was, after his father's acceſſion to the 


| throne. But Darius did not carry his complaiſance for her 
ſo far. He gave the crown to Arſaces, his eldeſt ſon, by 


Pary ſatis alſo, whom Plutarch called Arſicas, and bequeathed 


only to Cyrus the provinces he had already. 


It was about the end of the Peloponneſian war, that Darius 


bers — — N Oo 


20 DURING THE FIRST FIFTEEN YEARS OF THE REIGN OF ARTAX» 22 


BOOK THE NINTH. 
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ERXES MNEMON. 


c HAP. I. 


Tu . contains the domeſtic poles of the court 
| of Perſia; the death of Alcibiades; the re-eſtabliſhment 

of the liberty of Athens; and LON 8 ſecret Saugus to 
make himſelf . | 


x $row; . Coronation of Artaxerxes Mnemon. Cyrus at- 
tempts to aſſaſſinate his Brother, and is ſent into Alia 
Minor. Cruel Revenge of Statira, Wife of Artaxerxes, 
upon the Authors and Accomplices in the Murder of her 
brother, Death of Alcibiades. His Charadler. 


Alsace, upon din the throne, EY the A.M. 


name of Artaxerxes, the ſame to whom the Greeks 3600. 


12 ; 1 Ant. . . 
gave the ſurname of * MNEMON, from his prodigious me- * c 


mory. Being near his father's bed, when he was dying, 
he aſked him, a few moments before he expired, what had 
been the rule of his conduct during ſo long and happy a 
reign as his, that he might make it his example. It has 
been,“ replied he, *to do always what juſtice and revgion : 


| ©. Athen. J. xii. P- 548. 
* Which word ſignifies in the Greek, one of a good memory, 
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HISTORY OF THE 
required of me.” Words of deep ſenſe, and well worthy 


1 


| of being ſet up in letters of gold in the palaces of kings, to | 
6 keep them perpetually in mind of what ought to be the | 
8 guide and rule of all their actions. It is not uncommon for = 
H princes to give excellent inſtructions to their children on 1 
[; their death . beds, which would be more efficacious, if pre- 
1 ceded by their own example and conduct; without which #1 
. they are as weak and impotent as the ſick man who gives 1 
| . them, and ſeldom ſurvive him long. 
. d Soon after Darius's death, the new king ſet out from c 
3 1 his capital for the city of * Paſargades, in order to his coro- 2 
1 nation, according to cuſtom, by the prieſts of Perſia. There q 
1 Vas in that city a temple of the goddeſs who preſided in war, 5 
by. in which the coronation was ſolemnized, It was attended b 
465 with very ſingular ceremonies, which no doubt had ſome b 
Wl: myſterious ſenſe; though Plutarch does not explain it. The {| xr 
1 prince at his conſecration took off his robe in the temple, . 
11 and put on that worn by the ancient Cyrus, before he came b 
5 9 to the throne, which was preſerved in that place with n 
15 great veneration. After that, he ate a dry fig, chewed fome |] 
5 leaves of the turpentine tree, and drank a draught compoſed _ b. 
Wl ok milk and vinegar, This might ſignify, that the ſweets I b. 
12g of ſovereign power are mingled with the ſours of care and 
18 diſquiet, and that if the throne be ſurrounded with pleaſures Mat 
1 and honours, it is alſo attended with pains and anxieties. de 
| i 2 It ſeems ſufficiently evident, that the deſign in putting the {| ro 
i robes of Cyrus upon the new king, was to make him under- to 
k ſtand, that he ſhould alſo clothe his mind with the . re 
uw qualities and exalted virtues of that prince. ni 
1 Young Cyrus, whoſe ſoul was all ambition, was in de | 
4 | ſpair upon being for ever prevented from aſcending a throne | lit 
5 his mother had given him, and on ſeeing the ſceptre which en 
Þ he thought his right, transferred into the hands of his bro- in 
{1 ther. The blackeſt crimes coſt the ambitious nothing. {a 
Cyrus reſolved to aſſaſſinate Artaxerxes in the temple itſelf, I m 
and in the preſence of the whole court, juſt when he took D 
off his own, to put on the robe of Cyrus. Artaxerxes was {| te 


apprized of this defign by the prieſt himſelf, who had edu- 


» Put, in Artax. p. 1012. | 
of A iy of Perſia built by N the Great, 


Fl 
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rated his brother, to whom he had imparted it. Cyrus was 
ſeized, and condemned to die, when his mother Paryſatis, 
almoſt out of her ſenſes, flew to the place, claſped him in her 


arms, tied herſelf to him with the treſſes of her hair, faſtened 


her neck to his, and by her ſhrieks and tears, and prayers, 
prevailed ſo far as to obtain his pardon, and that he ſhould 
be ſent back to his government of the maritime provinces. 
He carried thither with him an ambition no leſs ardent than 


before, was animated beſides with the reſentment of the 


check he had received, and the warm deſire of revenge, and 


armed with an almoſt unbounded power. Artaxerxes, upon 


this occaſion, afted contrary to the moſt common rules of 
policy, which do not admit *the nouriſhing and enflaming, 


by extraordinary honours, the pride and haughtineſs of a 
bold and enterpriſing young prince like Cyrus, who had car- 


tied his perſonal enmity to his brother ſo far, as to have re- 
ſolved to aſſaſſinate him with his own hand, and whoſe am- 
bition for empire was ſo great, as to employ the moſt crimi- 
nal methods for the attainment of its end. 


Artaxerxes had eſpouſed Statira. Scarce had 3 | 


band aſcended the throne, when ſhe employed the power her 
deauty gave her over him, to avenge the death of her brother 


Teriteuchmes. Hiſtory has not a more tragical ſcene, nor 
amore monſtrous complication of adultry, inceſt, and mur- 


der; which, after having occaſioned great diſorders in the 


royal family, terminated at length 1 in the moſt fatal manner 
to all who had any ſhare in it. But it 1s neceſlary, for the 
reader's knowledge of the fact, to trace it from the begin- 


ning. | 
Hidarnes, Statira's father, a Perſian of. very great qua- 
lity, was governor of one of the principal provinces of the 


empire. Statira was a lady of extraordinary beauty, which 


induced Artaxerxes to marry her, who was then called Ar- 
ſaces. At the ſame time Teriteuchmes, Statira's brother, 
married Hameſtris, Arſaces's ſiſter, one of the daughters of 


Darius and Paryſatis; in favour of which marriage Teri- 


teuchmes, upon his father's death, had his government given 


e Cteſ. c. li. lv. 


* Ne quis mobiles adoleſcentiun animos eee, honoribus ad ſuperbiam extollerct, 


Taeir. Annal. I. iv. c. 17. 
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HISTORY OF THE 


him. There was at the ſame time another ſiſter in this family, 
no leſs beautiful than Statira, and who beſides excelled in 


the arts of ſhooting with the bow, and throwing the dart, 
Teriteuchmes, her brother, conceived a criminal paſſion for 


her, and, to gratify it, reſolved to ſet himſelf at liberty by 
killing Hameſtris, whom he had eſpouſed. Darius, having 


been informed of this project, by the force of preſents and 


_ promiſes engaged Udiaſtes, Teriteuchmes's intimate friend 
and confident, to prevent ſo black a deſign, by aſſaſſinating 


— 


him. He obeyed, and had for his reward the government 
of him he had put to death with his own hands. 
Amongſt Teriteuchmes's guards was a ſon of Udiaſtes, 


called Mithridates, very much attached to his maſter. The 


young gentleman, upon hearing that his father had com- 


mitted this murder in perſon, uttered all manner of impre- 


cations againſt him, and full of horror for ſo infamous and 
vile an action, ſeized on the city of Zaris, and openly revolt. 


ing, declared for the eſtabliſhment of Teriteuchmes's ſon, 


But that young man could not hold out long againſt Darius, 
He was blocked up in the place with the ſon of Teriteuch- 

mes, whom he had with him; and all the reſt of the family 
of Hidarnes were put in priſon, and delivered to Paryſatis, to 
do with them as that mother, exaſperated to the laſt exceſs 


by the treatment either done or intended againſt her daugh- 


ter Hameſtris, ſhould think fit. That cruel princeſs began 


by cauſing Roxana, whoſe beauty had been the occaſion of 


this evil, to be ſawed in two, and ordered all the reſt to be 
put to death, except Statira, whoſe life ſhe granted to the 
tears and the moſt tender and ardent ſolicitations of Ar- 
faces; whoſe love for his wife made him ſpare no pains for 

her preſervation, though Darius, his father, believed it ne- 


ceſſary, even for his own good, that ſhe ſhould ſhare the 
ſame fate with the reſt of her family. Such 1 was the ſtate ok 


the affair at the death of Darius. 


Statira, as ſoon as her huſband was upon the throne, cauſes 
Udiaſtes to be delivered into her hands. She ordered his 
tongue to be torn out, and made him die in the moſt ex qui- 


ſite torments ſhe could invent, to puniſh the crime which had 
occaſioned the ruin of her family. She gave his government 
to Mithridates, in recompence tor his attachment to the in- 


* 


PERSTANS AND GRECIANS. 


tereſts of her family. Paryſatis, on her fide, took her re- 
venge on the ſon of Teriteuchmes, whom ſhe cauſed to be 
poiſoned, and we ſhall ſee that Statira' s turn was not very 
remote. 

We ſee here the terrible effects of female revenge, and in 
general of what exceſſes they are capable, who find them- 
ſelves above all laws, and have no other rule for their actions 
than their will and paſſions. 
Cyrus, having reſolved to dethrone his brother; employed 
Clearchus, the Lacedæmonian general, to raiſe a body of 


Grecian troops, under pretence of a war, which that Spartan 


was to carry into Thrace. I ſhall defer ſpeaking of this 
famous expedition, and alfo of the death of Socrates, which 
happened about the ſame time; intending to treat thole two 
great events in all the extent they deſerve. It was without 
doubt with the ſame view, that Cyrus preſented Ly ſander a 


galley of two cubits in length, made of ivory and gold, to 
congratulate him upon his naval victory. That galley was 


conlecratad to Apollo 1 in the temple of Delphos. Lyſander 


went ſoon after to Sardis, char ged with magnificent . 


15 Cyrus from the allies. | 
It was upon that occaſion Cyrus had the celebrated con- 
verſation with Ly ſander, related by Xenophon, and which 


Cicero after him has applied ſo beautifully. That young 


* prince, who piqued himſelf more upon his integrity and 


politeneſs than nobility and grandeur, pleaſed himſelf with 
conducting in perſon ſo illuſtrious a gueſt through his gar- 
dens, and to make him obſerve the various beauties of them. 


Lyſander, ſtruck with ſo fine a proſpett, admired the man- 


| 3 is in which the ſeveral parts were laid out, the height and 


* Narrat Socrates in eo libro Grun minorem, regen Perſarum, praſtantem i ingeniq | 


8 imperii gloria, cum Lyſander Lacedæ monius vir ſummæ virtutis, veniſſet ad eum 


Sardes, eique que dona d ſociis attuliſſet, et cæteris in rebus comem erga Lyſandrum atque 


humanum fuiſſe, et ei que mdam con ſeptum ag rum diligenter conſitum giendiſſe. Cum auten 
admiraretur Lyſander et proceritates arborum, et directos in quincuncem ordines, et humun 
ſubaftam atque puram, et ſuavitatem odorum qui Marentur e floribus; tum eum dixiſſe, 


mirari ſe non modo diligentiam, fed etiam ſolertiam eus, d quo eſſent illa dimen ſa atgue 


deſcripta. Et ei Cyrum reſpondiſſe : Atque ego iſla ſum dimenſus, mei ſunt ordines, mea 


deſcriptio, mult etiam iſtarum arborum mea manu ſunt ſata. Tum Lyſandrum intuen- 


tem ejus perpuram et nitorem corporis, ornatumque Perſe cum multo auro multiſque gemmis, 


dixiſſe: Refte vero, te, Cyre, beatum fora, — uirtut: tua fortuna conjuncla %. 


cic. de Senec. n. 59. 
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HISTORY OF THE 


projection of the trees, the neatneſs and diſpoſition of tha 
walks; the abundance of fruits, planted with an art which N | 
had known how to unite the uſeful with the agreeable; the ar 
beauty of the parterres, and the glowing variety of flowers, => 
exhaling odours univerſally throughout the delighttul ſcene. | 
„Every thing charms and tranſports me in this place,” ſaid 
Lyſander, addreſſing himſelf. to Cyrus ; © but what ſtrikes 
me moſt, is the exquiſite taſte and elegant induſtry of the I 
perſon who drew the plan of the ſeveral parts of this garden, 24 
and gave it the fine order, wonderful diſpoſition, and happi- | « 
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neſs of ſymmetry, which I cannot ſufficiently admire.” 
Cyrus infinitely pleaſed with this diſcourſe, rephed, « It 
was I that drew the plan, and entirely marked it out; and 
not only that, many of the trees which you ſee, were planted 
with my own hands.“ —“ What,” replied Lyſander, con- ] t 
ſidering him from head to foot, is it poſſible, with theſe 
purple robes and ſplendid veſtments, thoſe ſtrings of jewels 
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Lt, | and bracelets of gold, thoſe buſkins ſo richly embroidered, = 2 

1 that you could play the gardener, and employ your royal t. 

1 hands in planting trees?“ -“ Does that ſurpriſe you?“ 1 

. ſaid Cyrus, I ſwear by the god * Mithras, that when my J f 
it | health admits, I never fit down to table without having 1 

Cf: made myſelf ſweat with ſome fatigue or other, either in 1 

3H military exerciſe, rural labour, or ſome other toilſome em- 5 te 

. bl ployment, to which I apply with pleaſure, and without ſpar- Fn 

bl _ ing myſelf.” y Lyſander was amazed at this diſcourſe, and | v 

| preſſing him by the hand; . Cyrus,” ſaid he, „you are le 

truly happy, and deſerve your * fortune; becauſe you be 

unite it with virtue.“ in 

Alcibiades was at no ſmall pains to diſcover the myſtery K 

of the levies made by Cyrus, and went into the province of J fo 

Pharnabaſus, with deſign to proceed to the court of Perſia, I hi 

and to apprize Artaxerxes of the ſcheme laid againſt him. hi 

Had he arrived there, a diſcovery of ſuch 1 importance had IN 

infallibly procured him the favour of that prince, and the ta 

aſſiſtance he wanted for the re-eſtabliſhment of his country. 

* The Perſians adored the ſun under that name, who was their principal | | the 

..... VVV 

T Ainaiwgy ο Kb. toit · ce heg ng wy Saha rig. Which Cicero tranſ- 1 cep 


lates: Recie vero te, Cyre, beatum ferunt, quoniam virtuti tuæ fortuna conjuntla eff, 


PERSIANS AND GRECIANS. 
But the Lacedzmonian partizans at Athens, that is to ſay, 


the thirty tyrants, apprehended the intrigues of ſo ſuperior 
a genius as his, and repreſented to their maſters, that they 


were inevitably ruined, if they did not find means to rid 


themſelves of Alcibiades, The Lacedæmonians thereupon 
wrote to Pharnabaſus, and with an abject meanneſs not to 
be excuſed, and which ſhowed how much Sparta had dege- 


nerated from her ancient manners, made preſſing inſtances 
to him, to deliver them at any rate from ſo formidable an 


enemy. The ſatrap complied to their wiſh. Alcibiades was 
then in a ſmall town in Phrygia, where he lived with his 


concubine * Timandra. Thoſe who were ſent to kill him, 


not daring to enter his bouſe, contented themſelves with 
ſurrounding and ſetting it on fire. Alcibiades, having quit- 


ted it through the flames, ſword in hand, the Barbarians 
were afraid to ſtay to come to blows with him, but flying 


and retreating as he advanced, they poured their darts and 
arrows upon. him, and he fell dead upon the ſpot. Timandra 


took up his body, and having adorned and covered it with 
the fineſt robes ſhe had, ſhe made as magnificent a funeral | 


for it, as her preſent condition would admit. 


Such was the end of Alcibiades, whoſe great virtues were 


ſtifled and ſuppreſſed by ſtill greater vices. It is not eaſy 
to lay, whether his good or bad qualities were moſt per- 


nicious to his country; for, with the one he deceived, and 
' with the other he oppreſſed it. In him diſtinguiſhed va- 


| lour was united with nobility of blood. His perſon was 


beautiful and finely made, he was eloquent, of great ability 


in affairs, inſinuating, and formed for charming all mankind. 


He loved glory; but without prejudice to his inclination- 


for pleaſure; nor was he ſo fond of pleaſure as to neglect 


his glory for it. He knew how to give into, or abſtract 
himſelf from it, according to the ſituation of his affairs. 


Never was there duQility of genius equal to his. He me- 
tamorphoſed himſelf with incredible facility, like a Proteus, 


t was ſaid that Lais the famous ern, called the Corinthian, was 
the daughter of this Timandra. | | 


+ Cujus neſwo utrum bona an vitia þatrie ferniſi ofora lie, il enim eives ſuos de. | | 


cþ1t, tas affixit, Var. Max, I. iii. c. 1. 
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HISTORY OF THE 
into the moſt contrary forms, and ſupported them all with 
as much eaſe and grace, as if each had been natural to him. 
This convertibility of character, according to occaſions, 
the cuſtoms of countries, and his own interefts, difcover a 
heart void of principles, without either truth or juſtice. 
He did not confine himſelf either to religion, virtue, laws, 


duties, or his country. His ſole rule of action was his pri- 


vate ambition, to which he reduced every thing. His aim 
was to pleaſe, to dazzle, and be beloved ; but at the fame 
time to ſubjett thoſe he ſoothed. He favoured them only 
as they ferved his purpoſes; and made his correſpondence 

and ſociety a means for engroſſing every thing to himſelf. 
His hife was a perpetual mixture of good and evil. His 
ſallies for virtue were ill ſuſtained, and quickly degene- 
rated into vices and crimes, very little to the honour of the 
inſtructions of that great philoſopher, who took no ſmall 
_ pains to cultivate him into a man of worth. His actions 
were glorious ; but without rule or principle. His cha- 


rafter was elevated and grand; but without connection 


and conſiſtence. He was ſucceſſively the ſupport and ter- 
ror of the Lacedæmonians and Perſians. 
the misfortune or refuge of his own country, according 
to his declaring for or againſt it. In fine, he was the author 


of an univerſal deſtructive war in Greece, from the ſole 
motive of commanding, by inducing the Athenians to be- 
ſiege Syracuſe; much leſs from the hope of conquering 
Sicily, and afterwards Africa, than with the deſign of keep- 


ing Athens in dependence upon himſelf; convinced, that 


having to deal with an inconſtant, ſuſpicious, ungrateful, _ 
jealous people, averfe to thofe that governed, it was ne- 


_ ceflary to engage them continually in ſome great affair, in 
order to make his fervices always neceſſary to them, and 
that they might not be at leiſure to examine, cenfure, and 

| condemn his conduct. 


He had the fate generally experienced by perſons of | 


| his character, and of which they cannot reaſonably com- 


plain. He never loved any one, himſelf being his ſole 


motive; nor ever found a friend. He made it his merit 
and glory to amuſe all men, and nobody confided in, or 
adhered to him. His ſole view was to live with ſplendor, 


He was either 


* 
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PERSIANS AND GRECIANS, 


and to lord it univerſally ; and he periſhed miſerably, aban- 
doned by the whole world, and obliged at his death to the 


feeble ſervices and impotent zeal of one only woman for 
the laſt honours rendered to his remains. 


About this time died Democritus the philoſopher, of 
whom more will be ſaid elſewhere. 


Thaw II. The Thirty exerciſe the moſt horrid Cruelties at 


Athens. They put Theramenes, one of their Colleagues, 
10 Death. Socrates takes his Defence upon himſelf. Thra« 


ſybulus attacks the Tyrants, makes humſe of hes ce of 
Athens, and reflores its Liberty. 5 


ſander, committed the moſt execrable cruelties. 


Upon pretence of reſtraining the multitude within their 
duty, and to prevent ſeditions, they had cauſed guards to be 
qaſſigned them, had armed three thouſand of the citizens for 
that ſerviee, and at the ſame time diſarmed all the reſt. 
The whole city was in the utmoſt terror and diſmay. 

Whoever oppoſed their injuſtice and violence, became 
the victims of them. Riches were a crime that never fail- 


ed of drawing a ſentence upon their owners, always follow- 
ed with death, and the confiſcation of eſtates ; which the 


thirty tyrants divided amongſt themſelves. They put more 
people to death, ſays Xenophon, in eight months of peace, 


than the enemies had done in a war of thirty years. 


The two moſt conſiderable perſons of the thirty were 


Critias and Theramenes, who at firſt lived in great union, 
and always acted in concert with each other. The latter 


had ſome honour, and loved his country. When he ſaw_ 


with what an exceſs of. violence and cruelty his colleagues 
behaved, he declared openly againſt them, and thereby 


drew their reſentment upon him. Critias became his moſt. 
mortal enemy, and afted as informer againſt him before the 


ſenate, accuſing him of diſturbing the tranquillity of the 


| Rate, and of deſigning to ſubvert the preſent government. 


As he perceived that the defence of Theramenes was heard 


a Xenoph. Hiſt, I. ii. p. 462, & 479. Diod, I. xiv, p. 7a a8 vu, 


* . c. 8. 1˙0. 
B b 2 
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„Tur council of thirty, eſtabliſhed at Athens hy Ly- 
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HISTORY OF THE 


with filence and approbation, he was afraid, that if the affair 
was left to the deciſion of the ſenate, they would acquit him. 
Having therefore cauſed a band of young men, whom he 


had armed with poniards, to advance to the bar, he ſaid 


that he thought it the duty of a ſupreme magiſtrate to pre. 


vent juſtice from being abuſed, and that he ſhould act con- 
formably upon this occaſion. * But,” continued he, « ag 


the law does not admit, that any of the three thouſand 
ſhould be put to death without the conſent of the ſenate, 
I exclude Theramenes from that number, and condemn 


| him to die | in virtue of my own and my colleagues autho- 


29 


rity. Theramenes, upon theſe words, leaping upon the 


altar; „ demand,” ſaid he, © Athenians, that 1 may be 


tried according to the laws; which cannot be refuſed me 
without manifeſt injuſtice. Not that I imagine, that the 


goodneſs of my cauſe will avail me any thing, or the ſanction 


of altars protect me, but I would ſhow at leaſt that my ene. 


mies reſpett neither the gods nor men. What moſt aſto- 


niſhes me is, that perſons of your wiſdom do not ſee, that 


your own names may be as eaſily ſtruck out of the liſt of 
the citizens, as that of Theramenes.” Critias, upon this, 
ordered the officers of juſtice to pull him down from the 
altar. An univerſal ſilence and terror enſued upon the 
ſight of the armed ſoldiers that ſurrounded the ſenate. 


Of all the ſenators, only Socrates, whoſe diſciple Thera- 
menes had been, took upon him his defence, and oppoſed 
the officers of Juſtice, But his weak endeavours could not 


deliver Theramenes, who was led to the place of execu- 
tion, notwithſtanding all he could do, through crouds of 


the citizens, who ſaw with tears, in the fate of a man 
equally conſiderable for his love of liberty and the great 
ſervices he had done his country, what they had to fear for 
themſelves. When they preſented him the hemloc, that is, 
the poiſon (Which was the manner of putting the citizens of 


Athens to death) he took it with an intrepid air, and after 


having drank it, he poured the bottom upon the table, after 


the uſual manner obſerved in feaſts or public rejoicings, 


ſaying, This for the noble Critias.“ Xenophon relates 


this circumſtance, inconſiderable in itſelf, to ſhow, ſays he, 
the tranquillity of Theramenet in his laſt moments. 


PERSIANS AND GRECIANS. 


The tyrants delivered from a colleague, whoſe preſence 
alone was a continual reproach to them, no longer obſerved 
any meaſures. Nothing paſſed throughout the city but im- 


priſonments and murders. * Every body trembled for 


themſelves or their friends. The general deſolation had no 


remedy, nor was there any hope of regaining their liberty. 


Where had they then as many + Harmodiuſes as they had 
tyrants? Terror had taken entire poſſeſſion of their minds, 
whilſt the whole city deplored in ſecret their loſs of liberty, 
without having one amongſt them generous enough to at- 
tempt the breaking of its chains. The Athenian people 
ſeemed to have loſt that valour, which till then had made 


them awful and terrible to their neighbours and enemies. 


They ſeemed to have loſt the very uſe of ſpeech; not dar- 
ing to vent the leaſt complaint, leſt it ſnould be made a 
capital crime in them. Socrates only continued intrepid. 


He conſoled the afflicted ſenate, animated the deſponding 


citizens, and ſet all men an admirable example of courage 
and reſolution; preſerving his liberty, and ſuſtaining his 
port in the midſt of thirty tyrants, who made all elſe trem- 
ble, but could never ſhake the conſtancy of Socrates with 


their menaces, Critias, who had been his pupil, was the 


firſt to declare moſt openly againſt him, taking offence at the 
free and bold diſcourſes which he held againſt the govern- 


ment of the thirty. He went ſo far as to prohibit his in- 
ſtructing the youth: but Socrates, who neither acknow- 
ledged his authority, nor feared the violent effects 5 it, paid 


no regard to ſo unjuſt an order. 


All the citizens of any conſideration in 1 and who 


retained a love of liberty, quitted a place reduced to ſo hard 


and ſhameful a ſlavery, and ſought elſewhere an aſylum and : 


 fetreat, where they might live in ſafety. At the head of theſe 


e Xenoph. memorab. I. i. p. 716, 717. 


v Poteratne civitas illa couquieſcere, in qua tot tyranni erant, quot fatellites eſent 9 
Ne ſhes quidem ulla recipiendæ libertatis animis Lole rat offerrt, nec ulli remedio locus 


afparebat contra tantam vim malorum. Unde enim miſeræ civitati tot Harmodios f 


Socrates tamen in medio erat, et lugentes patres conſolabatur, et deſperantes de republica 
_ exhortabatur 


+ Harmodius formed a conſpiracy for the deliverance of Athens from 


the tyranny of the Tiantides 


et imitari volentibus magnum carcun Nerebal exemplar, c cum inter 0 8 | 
Auominos liber incederat. Sx Ake. de tranquil. anim. c. iii. 
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HISTORY OF THE 


was Thraſybulus, a perſon of extraordinary merit, who be- 
held with the moſt lively affliction the miſeries of his coun, 
try. The Lacedzmonians had the inhumanity to endeavour 
to deprive thoſe unhappy fugitives of this laſt reſource, 


They publiſhed an edit to prohibit the cities of Greece 
from giving them refuge, decreed that they ſhould be deli. 
vered up to the thirty tyrants, and condemned all ſuch as 
ſhould contravene the execution of this ediR, to pay a fine 


of five talents. Only two cities rejected with diſdain ſo 


unjuſt an ordinance, Megara and Thebes; the latter of 
which made a decree to puniſh all perſons whatfoever, who 
ſhould ſee an Athenian attacked by his enemies without 


doing his utmoſt to aſſiſt him. Lyſias, an orator of Syracuſe, 


who had been baniſhed by the thirty, * raiſed five hundred 
| ſoldiers at his own expence, and ſent them to the aid of che 
common country of eloquence. 


Thraſybulus loſt no time. After having taken Phyla, a 


| ſmall fort of Attica, he marched to the Pirzus, of which 
he made himſelf maſter. The thirty flew thither with their 
troops, and a battle ſufficiently warm enſued. But as the 


{ſoldiers on one fide fought with valour and vigour for their 
liberty, and on the other with indolence and neglect for the 
power of others, the ſucceſs was not doubtful, but followed 

the better cauſe, The tyrants were overthrown. Critias 


was killed upon the ſpot, And as the reſt of the army were 
taking to flight, Thraſybulus cried out; «+ Wherefore do 


you fly from me as from a victor, rather than aſſiſt me as 


the avenger of your liberty? We are not enemies, but fel. 


low. citizens; nor have we declared war againſt the city, 


but againſt the thirty tyrants.” He continued with bidding 


them remember, that they had the ſame origin, country, laws, 


and religion; he exhorted them to compaſſionate their exiled 


brethren, to reſtore their country to them, and reſume their 


liberty themſelves. This diſcourſe had ſuitable effects. 


The army, upon their return to Athens, expelled the thirty, 


and ſubſtituted ten perſons to govern in their room, whole 
condutt proved no better than theirs. 


8 Quigentos milites, ſipendio ſuo te, in andi putria communis alte. 
tie miſit. Jus rIx. l. v. c. 9. 


PERSIANS AND GRECIANS. 


It is a matter of ſurpriſe, that ſo ſudden, ſo univerſal, ſo 
tenacious, and ſo uniform a conſpiracy againſt the public 
good, ſhould always aftuate the ſeveral bodies of perſons 


eſtabliſhed in the adminiſtration of this government. This 


we have ſeen in the four hundred formerly choſen by Athens; 
again in the thirty; and now in the ten. And what augments 


our wonder is, that this paſſion for tyranny ſhould poſleſs ſo 


immediately republicans, born in the boſom of liberty, aC- 
cuſtomed to an equality of condition on which 1 it is founded, 


and principled from their earlieſt infancy in an abhorrence 


of all lubjection and dependency. There muſt be on the 
one ſide in power and authority ſome violent impulſe to ac- 
tuate in this manner ſo many perſons, of whom many, no 


doubt, were not without ſentiments of virtue and honour; 


and to baniſh ſo ſuddenly the principles and manners natu- 
ral to them; and on the other an exceſlive propenſity in the 
mind of man to ſubject his equals, to rule over them impe- 


_ riouſly, to carry him on to the laſt extremes of oppreſſion 


and cruelty, and to make him forget at once e all laws, na- 
ture, and religion. 


The thirty being fallen from their power and woes, i ſent 
_ deputies to Lacedæmon to demand aid. It was not Lyſan- 
der's fault, who was ſent to them with troops, that the tyrants 


were not re-eſtabliſhed, But king Pauſanias, moved with 


compaſſion for the deplorable condition, to which a city, 
once ſo flouriſhing, was reduced, had the generoſity to fa- 
vour the Athenians in ſecret, and at length obtained a peace 
for them, It was ſcaled with the blood of the tyrants, who, 
having taken arms to reinſtate themſelves in the govern. 
ment, and being preſent at a parley for that purpoſe, were 


all put to the ſword, and left Athens in the full poſſeſſion of 
its liberty. All the exiles were recalled, Thraſybulus at 


that time propoſed the celebrated amneſty, by which the 


citizens engaged upon oath that all paſt tranſattions ſhould 
be buried in oblivion, The government was re-eſtabliſhed 


upon its ancient foot; the laws reſtored to their priſtine. 


vigour, and magiſtrates elected with the uſual forms. 
I cannot forbear obſerving in this place the wiſdom and 


moderation of T hraſybulus, ſo ſalutary and eſſential after ſo 


Vi dominationts convulſas. Tac ir. 
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HISTORY OF: THE 


long a continuance of domeſtic troubles. This is one of the 
fineſt events in ancient hiſtory, worthy the Athenian lenity 


and benevolence, and has ſerved as a model to ſucceſſive 


ages in good government. 


Never had tyranny been more cruel and bloody than that 


the Athenians had lately thrown off. Every houſe was in 


mourning; every family bewailed the loſs of ſome relation. 


It had been a ſeries of public robbery and rapine, in which 


licence and impunity had authorized all manner of crimes. 


The pcople ſeemed to have a right to demand the blood of 


all accomplices in ſuch notorious malverſations, and even 


the intereſt of the ſtate to authorize ſuch a claim, that by 
exemplary ſeverities ſuch enormous crimes might be pre. 


vented for the future. But Thraſybulus riſing above thoſe 


ſentiments, from the ſuperiority of his more extenſive ge- 


nius, and the views of a more diſcerning and profound po- 
licy, foreſaw, that by giving in to the puniſhment of the 


guilty, eternal ſeeds of diſcord and enmity would remain, to 
_ weaken the republic by domeſtic diviſions, which it was 
_ neceſſary to unite againſt the common enemy, and occa- 
ſion the loſs to the ſtate of a great number of citizens, who 
might render it important ſervices from the view itſelf of 
making amends for paſt miſbehaviour. 


Such a condutt after great troubles in a ate has alw ays 


ſeemed, with the ableſt politicians, the moſt certain and 


ready means to reſtore the public peace and tranquillity, 


* Cicero, when Rome was divided into two faftions upon 
the occaſion of Cæſar's death, who had been killed by the 
conſpirators, calling to mind this celebrated amneſty, pro- 
poſed after the example of the Athenians, to bury all that 
had paſſed in eternal oblivion. 8 Cardinal Mazarin ob- I 
| ſerved to Don Lewis de Haro, prime miniſter of Spain, that 
this gentle and humane condutt in France had prev ented 


8 Let. XV. of Card. Maz. 


* In dem Tellurls contocati ſanus: in quo templo, quantum in me 2 ec? ; ſunde« 
mentum facts ; Athenienſu wumgue renovavi vetus exemplum, Gra cum etiam { verbum uſur- 


avi, quod tum in fedandis diſcordiis uſurpaveret civitas la; alſue omnem inc mor am 
di ſcordiarum oblivione ſempiterna delendam cenſui. Pniliy. I. i. n. i. 


Some believe that word was ng u but as it is not found i in the hif- 
torians who have treated this fact, it is more likely, that it was jyrano rae 


5, Which has the ſame _; and is uſed by them all. 


7. 


PERSIANS AND GRECIANS, 
the troubles and revolts of that kingdom from having any 
fatal conſequences, and * that the king had not loſt a foot 


of land by them to that day;”” whereas the inflexible ſeve- 
rity of the Spaniards e was the occaſion, that the ſubjects of 


that monarchy, whenever they threw off the maſk, never 
returned to their obedience but by the force of arms; which 


ſufficiently appears,” ſays he, © in the example of the Hol- 
landers, who are in the peaceable poſſeſſion of many pro- 
vinces, that not an age ago Were e the en of the king 
ol Spain.” 

Diodorus Siculus takes occaſion from the thirty tyrants 
of Athens, whoſe immoderate ambition induced them to 
treat their country with the moſt exceſſive cruelties, to ob- 


ſerve how unfortunate it is for * perſons in power to want a 


ſenſe of honour, and to diſregard either the preſent opinion, 
or the judgment poſterity will form of their conduQ: for 


from the contempt of reputation the tranſition is too com- 


mon to that of virtue itſelf. They may perhaps, by the awe 
of their power, ſuppreſs for ſome time the public voice, and 
impoſe a forced ſilence upon cenſure; but the more con- 


ſtraint they lay upon it during their lives, the more liberal 


will it be, after their deaths, of complaints and reproaches, 
and the more infamy and imputation will be fixed to their 
memories. The power of the thirty was of a very ſhort 
duration, their guilt immortal, which will be remembered 


with abhorrence throughout all ages, whilſt their names wil! 
be recorded in hiſtory only to render them odious, and to 


make their crimes deteſtable. He applies the ſame reflection 


to the Lacedæmonians, who after having made themſelves 


maſters of Greece by a wiſe and moderate conduct, fell from 
that glory, through the ſeverity, haughtineſs, and injuſtice, 
with which they treated their allies. There is doubtleſs no 
reader, whom their abject and cruel jealouſy, in regard to 
Athens, enſlaved and humbled, has not prejudiced againſt 
them; nor is there any reſemblance in ſuch behaviour of the 
greatneſs of mind and noble generoſ ty of ancient Sparta; 


* Cetera principubus fatem ade ſe unum inſatiabiliter 1 Proſperam fri memo= 


nam; nam contempta i famd, coutemni virtutes—Quo mag is fecordiam eorum irrideri libet, 


qui preſenti potentid credunt extingui poſſe etiam ſequentis æui memoriam ſium cuigue 


ecus Merit rependit, TACIT, Annal. J. iv. c. 90, & 55˙ 
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HISTORY OF THE 


ſo much power has the Juſt of dominion and proſperity over 


even virtuous men. Diodorus concludes his reflection with 
a maxim very true, though very little known: © The great. 
neſs and majeſty of princes,” ſays he, (and the ſame may be 


ſaid of all perſons in high authority) “can be ſupported 


only by humanity and juſtice with regard to their ſubjects; 
as on the contrary they are ruined and deſtroyed by a cruel 
and oppreſſive government, which never fails to draw upon 


0 them the n of their 3 


SECT. III. Lyſander abuſes kis Power in an extraordinary 
Manner. He 15 recalled to br ads upon the Complaint of 
e 290 8 


8 Lyſander had the —_ ſhare in the celebrated ex- 
. ploits, which had raiſed the glory of the Lacedæmo- 
nians to ſo high a pitch; ſo had he acquired a degree of 


power and authority, of which there was no example before : 
in Sparta; but he ſuffered himſelf to be carried away by a 
preſumption and vanity ſtill greater than his power. He 


permitted the Grecian cities to dedicate altars to him as to a 


god, and to offer ſacrifices, and ſing hymns and canticles in 


honour of him, The Samians ordained, by a public decree, 


that the feaſts celebrated in honour of Juno, and which bore 

the name of that goddeſs ſhould be called the Feafts of Ly- 
ander. He had always a crowd of poets about him (who 
are often a tribe of venal flatterers) who emulated each 


other in ſinging his great exploits, for which they were mag- 


nificently paid. Praiſe is undoubtedly due to noble deeds; 
but diminiſhes their luſtre when either forged or exceſſive. 
This ſort of vanity and ambition, had he ſtopped there, 
would have hurt only himſelf, by expoſing him to envy and 


contempt ; but a natural conſequence of it was that through 
his arrogance and pride, in conjunction with the inceſſant 


flatteries of thoſe around him, he carried the ſpirit of com- 
mand and authority to an inſupportable exceſs, and obſerv- 


ed no longer any meaſures either in rewarding or puniſhing. 
The abſolute government of cities with tyrannic power were 


"FO in Lyſand, * 440 


the fruits of his friendſhip, and the ties of hoſpitality with 7 2 


PERSIANS AND GRECIANS. 
him; and only the death of thoſe he hated, could put an 
end to his reſentment and diſpleaſure, without its being im- 
poſſible to eſcape his vengeance. What Sylla cauſed to be 
inſcribed upon his tomb, might, with equal propriety, have 
been engraved upon Lyſander's: that no man had ever ſur- 


paſſed him in doing good to his Friends. or evil to his ene- 


mies. 


Treachery and perjury coſt him nothing whenever they 
prompted his deſigns; nor was he leſs cruel than revenge- 
ful; of which what he did at Miletus 1s a ſufficient proot. 


Apprehending that thoſe who were at the head of the people 


would eſcape him, he ſwore not to do them any hurt. Thoſe 
_ unfortunates gave credit to his oath, and no ſooner appeared 
in public, than they were put to the ſword with his conſent | 
by the nobility, who killed them all, though no leſs than 


eight hundred. The number of thoſe in the party of the 


people, whom he cauſed to be maſſacred in the other cities, 
1s incredible; for he did not only deſtroy to ſatiate his own 


| _ reſentments, but to ſerve, in all places, the enmity, malice, 


| and avarice of his friends, whom he ſupported 1 in gratitying 


their paſſions by the death of their enemies. 


There was no kind of injuſtice and violence which the 
people did not ſuffer under the government of Lyſander; 
whilſt the Lacedæmonians, who were ſufficiently informed 


of his conduct, gave themſelves no trouble to prevent its 
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8 effects. It is too common for thoſe in power to be little 


affected with the vexations and oppreſſions laid upon perſons 


of low condition and credit, and to be deaf to their juſt com- 


 plaints, though authority is principally confided in them for 


the defence of the weak and poor, who have no other protec- 


tors. But if ſuch remonſtrances are made by a great or 
powerful perſon, from whom they may have any thing to 


hope or fear, the ſame authority that was flow and drowſy, 
becomes immediately warm and officious; a certain proof 


that it is not the love of juſtice that actuates it: this appears 


| here in the conduct of the Lacedæmonian magiſtrates. Phar- 
| abaſus, weary of Lyſander's repeated injuſtices, who ra- 
| vaged and pillaged the provinces under his command, having 


ſent ambaſſadors to Sparta, to complain of the wrongs he 
had received from that general, the Ephori recalled him, 
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HISTORY OF THE 


Lyſander was at that time in the Hellefpont. The letter of 
the Ephori threw him into great conſternation. As he prin. 
cipally feared the complaints and accuſations of Pharnaba- 
Tus, he made all the haſte he could to come to an explana. 
tion with him, from the hope of ſoftening him, and making 
his peace. He went for that purpoſe to him, and defired, 
that he would write another letter to the Ephori, intimatin 
2 ſatisfaction in his conduct. But Lyſander, ſays Plutarch, 
in ſuch an application to Pharnabaſus, forgot the * proverb, 
Set a thref to catch a thief, The ſatrap, promiſed all he de. 
fired, and accordingly wrote ſuch a letter in Lyſander's pre. 
ſence as he had aſked of him, but prepared another to a quite 
different effect. When he was to ſeal it, as both letters were 
of the ſame ſize and form, he dexterouſly put that he had 
written in ſecret into the place of the other, without being | 
obſerved, which he ſealed and gave him. 
Lyſander departed well ſatisfied, and being arrived at 

Sparta, alighted at the palace where the ſenate was aſſem- 
| bled, and delivered Pharnabaſus's letter to the Ephori. But 
he was ſtrangely ſurpriſed when he heard the contents, and 
withdrew in extreme confuſion and diforder. Some days 
| after he returned to the ſenate, and told the Ephori, that he 

Vas obliged to go to the temple of Ammon to acquit him- 
ſelf of the ſacrifices he had vowed to that god before his 
battles. That pilgrimage was no more than a pretence, to 
cover the pain it gave him to live as a private perſon in 
Sparta, and to ſubmit to the yoke of obeying; he, who. 
till then had always governed. Accuſtomed long to com- 
manding armies, and to the flattering diſtinctions of a kind 
of ſovereignty exerciſed by him in Aſia, he could not endure 
the mortifying equality with the multitude, nor reſtrain him- 
ſelf to the ſimplicity of a private lite. Having obtained per- 
miſſion, not without great diſhculties, he embarked. 

As ſoon as he was gone, the kings, reflecting that he held 

all the citics in his dependence, by the means of their go- 
vernors and magiſtrates eſtabliſhed by him, to whom they 


were alſo indebted for their unlimited authority, and that he | 
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was thereby effectually lord and maſter of all Greece, ap— 


The Greek proverb is Cretan N Cretan, from the people of Crete, 
whe paſſed for the greateſ cheats and liars in the world, 
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PERSIANS AND GRECIANS, 


plied themſelves vigorouſly to reſtore the government of the 


people, and to depoſe all his creatures and friends from any 
are in it. This alteration occaſioned great tumults at 


firſt. About the ſame time Lyſander, being apprized of the 


deſign of Thraſybulus, to re-eſtabliſh the liberty of his 
country, returned with the utmoſt diligence to Sparta, and 
endeavoured to engage the Lacedæmonians to ſupport the 
party of the nobility at Athens. We have before obſerved, 
that Pauſanias, from a more noble ſpirit of equity and ge- 
neroſity, gave peace to Athens, and by that means, ſays 


e * the wings ot Lyſander 8 ambition. 


CHAP. II. 


5 1 oung Cyrus, with the Aid of the Grecian Troops, endeavours 
o dethrone his Brother Artaxerxes. He is Killed i n Balle, 


Famous Retreat of the Jen 1 0 
| ' NTIQUIT Y has foo events ſo mdibotsble as wol 1 am 


about to relate in this place. We ſee on one ſide a 


young prince, abounding, otherwiſe, with excellent quali- 
ties, abandoned to his violent ambition, carry the war from 


far againſt his brother and ſovereign, and go to attack him 
almoſt ; in his own palace, with the view of depriving him at 
once of his crown and life. We ſee him, I ſay, fall dead in 


the battle, at the fect of that brother, and terminate, by ſo _ 


unhappy a fate, an enterpriſe equally glaring and criminal. 


On the other hand, the Greeks who follow him “*, deſtitute | 
of all ſuccour after the loſs of their chiefs, without allies, 


proviſions, money, horſe, or archers, reduced to leſs than ten 
thouſand men, with no reſource but in their own perſons 


aud valour, ſupported only by the warm deſire of preſerving 
their liberty, and of returning to their native countries; 
theſe Grecks, with bold and intrepid reſolution, make their 


retreat before a victorious army of a million of men, tra- 


* pe mortem Cyri ne ue armis 4 tanto exercitu vinci, negue foto capi ofuerunt ; 
| 7 7 a eg | 


ute ſe 4/que 3 Patria e Bone, WIT OY 
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382 HISTORY OF THE 
verſe five or ſix hundred leagues, notwithſtanding vaſt rivers 
and innumerable paſſes, and arrive at laſt in their own coun. 
try, through a thouſand fierce and barbarous nations, victo- 
rious over all obſtacles in their way, and over all the dangers 
which either 2 fraud or open force W them to 
undergo, 25 

This retreat, in the opinion of the beſt judges, and moſt 
experienced in the art of war, is the boldeſt and beſt- con- 
_ dufted exploit to be found in ancient hiſtory, and is deemed 


a perfect model in its kind. Happily for us it is deſcribed to 2 


the moſt. minute circumſtance by a hiſtorian, who was not 
only eye-witneſs of the facts he relates, but the firſt mover, 
the ſoul of this great enterpriſe. I ſhall only abridge it, and 
abſtract its moſt material circumſtances; but I cannot omit 
adviſing young perſons, who make arms their profeſſion, to 
. conſult the original, of which there is a good tranſlation ex- 
tant in French, though far ſhort of the admirable beauties 
of the text. It 1s very difficult to meet with a more able 


maſter than Xenophon in the art of war, to whom may be 
well applied here what Homer ſays of Phœnix, the governor | 


of Achilles ®, © That he was equally n of nee 
- yup for eloquence) or arms.“ 
Moba te prop £Pp8Y2ts wemerhpe 7s ror 


Sect. I. Cyrus raiſes Troops ſecretly againſt hits Win 
Artaxerxes. Tharteen Thouſand Greeks join him. He ſits 


out for Sardis, and arrives in Babylonia after « a March of — 


f x Months. 
A. M. x TE have 8 ſaid, that young 3 ſon of 
3600. Darius Nothus and Paryſatis, faw with pain his 


Ant. J. C. 


440. elder brother Artaxerxes upon the throne, and that at the 
very time the latter was taking poſſeſſion of it, he had at-. 
tempted to deprive him of his crown and life together. 
Artaxerxes was not inſenſible of what he had to fear from 

E a brother of his enterpriſing and ambitious ſpirit, but could 
not refuſe pardoning bim to the Prayers and tears of his 


1 Iliad, 3 x. ver, 449. 


* Diod. 1. xiv. p. 249-249, & 252. Juſtin, . v. e. 11. Xenoph. de Cn 


. 1. i. p. 243—248. | 
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mother Paryſatis, who doated upon this youngeſt fon. He 
removed him therefore into Afia to his government ; con- 
fiding to him, contrary to all the rules of policy, an abſo- 


Inte authority over the provinces left him 905 the will of 6 880 


king his father. 115 
As ſoon as he arrived there, his thoughts were ſolely i in- 


tent upon revenging the ſuppoſed affront he had received 
from his brother, and to dethrone him. He received all that A. M. 


3601. 


came from the court with great favour and affability, to in- Amt. J. C. 


duce them inſenſibly to quit the king's party and adhere 453. 


to him. He gained alſo the hearts of the Barbarians under 


his government; familiarizing himſelf with them, and min- 
gling with the common foldiery, though without forgetting 
the dignity of their general; theſe he formed, by various 


: exerciſes, for the trade of war. He applied particularly in 


ſecret to raiſe, from ſeveral parts, and upon different pre- 
texts, a body of Grecian troops, upon whom he relied much 
more than upon thoſe of the Barbarians. Clearchus re- 
tired to his court after having been banifhed from Sparta, 


and was of great ſervice to him, being an able, experienced, 


and valiant captain. At the ſame time ſeveral cities in the A. M. 


provinces of Tiffaphernes revolted from their obedience in , EN 6 


| favour of Cyrus. This incident, which was not an effect of 402. 
chance, but of the ſecret practices of that prince, gave birth 
to a war between them. Cyrus, under the pretence of 


arming againft Tiſſaphernes, aſſembled troops openly; and 
to amuſe the court the more ſpeciouſly, ſent grievous 


complaints to the king, againſt that governor, demanding his 
protection and aid in the moſt ſubmiſſive manner. Artax- 
erxes was deceived by theſe appearances, and believed that 


all Cyrus's preparations regarded only Tiſſaphernes, and 


continued quiet, from the affurance of having nothing to 
| apprehend for himſelf. 


9 Cyrus knew well how to improve the imprudent ſecu- | 
rity and indolence of his brother, which ſome people con- 


ceived the effect of his goodneſs and humanity. And indeed. 


in the beginning of his reign he ſeemed to imitate the vir- 
tues of the firſt Artaxerxes, whoſe name he bore. For he 
demeaned himſelf with great mildneſs and Ny to ſuch. 


* Plut, in Artax. p. 101g. 
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A. M. 


360g. 
J. C. 


401. 


royal heart than his brother; that he was better verſed in 
philoſophy and the knowledge of the Magi“, and that he 


HISTORY OF THE 


as approached him; he honoured and rewarded magnifi. 


cently all thoſe whoſe ſervices had merited favour; when 
he paſſed ſentence to puniſh, it was without either outrage 
or inſult; and when he made preſents, it was with a gra. 
cious air, and ſuch obliging circumſtances, as infinitely ex. 
alted their value, and implied, that he was never better 
pleaſed than when he had an opportunity of doing good to 
his ſubjects. To all theſe excellent qualities it had been 
very neceſſary for him to have added one no leſs royal, and 
which would have put him upon his guard againſt the en. 
terpriſes of a brother, whoſe character he ought to have 
known; I mean a wiſe foreſight, that penetrates the future, 
and renders a prince attentive to prevent or fruſtrate what- 
ever may diſturb the tranquillity of the ſtate. 

The emiſſaries of Cyrus at the court were perpetually 


diſperſing reports and opinions amongſt the people, to pre. 
pare their minds for the intended change and revolt. They 
talked that the ſtate required a king of Cyrus's character; 


a king magnificent, liberal, who loved war, and ſhowered 


his favours upon thoſe that ſerved him; and that it was ne- | 
ceſſary for the grandeur of the empire. to have a prince | 


upon the throne, fired with ambition and valour for the ys 
Port and augmentation of its glory. 


The young prince loſt no time on ale. ſide, and. haflensd 
the execution of his great deſign. He was then twenty- 
three years old at moſt. After the important ſervices he 
had done the Lacedzmonians, without which they had 


never obtained the victories that had made them maſters of 
Greece, he thought he might ſafely open himſelf to them. 


He therefore imparted to them the preſent ſituation of his 


affairs, and the end he had in view; convinced that ſuch a 
confidence could not but incline them the 1 more 1n his fa- 


VOUTr. 


In the letter he wrote them, he ſpoke of himſelf 3 in very 
magnificent terms. He told them he had a greater and more 


could drink more wine without being diſordered in his 


* By the knowledge of the Magi, among the + Perſians Was meant che lei 
ence of religion and government. 
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PERSIANS AND GRECIANS. 
ſenſes; a very meritorious quality amongſt the Barbarians, 


but not ſo proper to recommend him to the opinion of 


thoſe he wrote to. The Lacedæmonians ſent orders to their 


fleet to join that of the prince immediately, and to obey the 


commands of Tamos, his admiral; in all things, but without 
the leaſt mention of Cyrus; or ſeeming; in any manner; 


privy to his deſign. They thought that precaution ® neceſ- 
ſary for their Juſtification with Artaxerxes; 1n caſe affairs 
- ſhould happen to terminate in his favour. 
The troops of Cyrus, according to the review Aber 
made, conſiſted of thirteen thouſand Greeks, which were 


the flower and chief force of his army; and of a hundred 


thouſand regulat men of the barbarous nations: Clearchus, 
the Lacedæmonian; commanded all the Peloponnefian 
troops, except the Achzans; who had Sotrates of Achaia 


for their leader: The Bœotians were under Proxenes the 


= Theban, and the Theſſalians under Menon: 4 The Barba- 


rians had Perſian generals; of whom the chief was Arizus. 


The fleet conſiſted of thirty-five ſhips under Pythagoras the 

| Lacedzmonian; and of twenty-five commanded by Tamos 
the Egyptian, admiral of the whole fleet. It followed the . 
land army, coaſting along the ſhores _ | 
Cyrus had opened his deſign only to Clearchus of all the 7 
R Greeks, foreſeeing aright that the length and boldneſs of the 

_ enterpriſe could not fail of diſcouraging and diſguſting the 
officers, as well as ſoldiers: He made it his ſole applica- 
tion to gain their affections during the march, by treating 


them with kindneſs and humanity, converſing freely with 


them, and giving effectual orders that they ſhould want for 
nothing. Proxenes, between whoſe family and Xenophon' 8 


an ancient friendſhip ſubſiſted, preſented that young Athe- 


nian to Cyrus, who received him very favourably, and 
gave him an employment in his army amongſt the Greeks: 


He ſet out for Sardis at length, and marched towards the 


upper provinces of Aſia. The troops knew neither the oc- 
| cafion of the war, nor into what countries they were going. 
Cyrus had only cauſed it to be given out, that he ſhould 


4 Xenoph, Cyri Exped. I. i, p. 252, © Xenoph. L ii. p. 294. 


* Querentus apud Cyrum gratiam ; et apud Artaxerxem, fi viciſſetz vent oy ocining 


aum nihil adverſus eum aperte decreviſent. JUSTIN I. V, c. 21. 


Vor. III. : = Cc 
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HISTORY OF THE 
aft againft the Piſidians, who had infeſted his province by 


their incurſions, 
TLiſſaphernes, rightly judging that all theſe preparations 
were too great for ſo ſmall an enterpriſe as againſt Piſidia, 
had ſet out poſt from Miletus to give the king an account of 
them. This news occaſioned great trouble at court. Pa- 
ryſatis, the mother of Artaxerxes and Cyrus, was looked 
upon as the principal cauſe of this war; and all perſons in 
her ſervice and intereſt were ſuſpected of holding intel. 
| ligence with Cyrus. Statira, eſpecially, the reigning queen, 
Teproached her inceſſantly in the moft violent terms. 
„Where is now,“ ſaid ſhe to her, © that faith you have 
ſo often engaged for your ſon's behaviour? Where thoſe 
ardent prayers you employed to preſerve from death that 
conſpirator againſt his king and brother? It is your un- 
happy fondneſs has kindled this war, and plunged us into an 
abyſs of misfortunes.” The antipathy and hatred of the two 
queens for each other was already very great, and much in- 
flamed by ſuch warm reproaches. We ſhall ſee what con- 
tequences they have. Artaxerxes aſſembled a numerous 
army to receive his brother. 8 
Cyrus advanced continually by great marches. What 
troubled him moſt on the way was the paſs of Cilicia, 
which was a narrow defile between very high and ſteep 
mountains, that would admit no more than one carriage to 
paſs at a time. Syenneſis, king of the country, prepared to 
diſpute this paſſage with him, and would infallibly have 
ſucceeded, but for the diverſion made by Tamos with his 


fleet, 1n conjunction with that of the Lacedemonians. To 


defend the coaſts againſt the inſults of the fleet, Syenneſis 
abandoned that important poft, which a ſmall body of 
troops might have made good againſt the greateſt army. 
When they arrived at Tarſus, the Greeks refuſed to march 
any farther, rightly ſuſpecting that they were intended againſt 
the king, and loudly exclaiming that they had not entered 

into the ſervice upon that condition. Clearchus, who com- 
manded them, had occaſion for all his addreſs and ability 
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Stay 


to ſtifle this commotion in its birth. At firſt he made uſe of 


authority and force, but with very ill ſucceſs, and deſiſted 
Plut. in Artax. p. 1014. | © Xenoph, I. i. p. 248 PP 


PERSIANS AND GRECIANS. 
therefore from an open oppoſition to their ſentiments : he 


even aſſected to enter into their views, and to ſupport them 
with his approbation and credit. He declared publicly, 


that he would not ſeparate himſelf from them, and adviſed 


them to depute perſons to the prince, to know from his 


own mouth againſt whom they were to be led, that they 


might follow him voluntarily, if they approved his meaſures; 
if not, that they might demand his permiſſion to withdraw: 
By this artful evaſion he appeaſed the tumult, and made 
them eaſy, and they choſe him and ſome other officers for 
their deputies. Cyrus, whom he had ſecretly appriſed of 


every thing, made anſwer that he was going to attack * Ab- 


rocomas his enemy, at twelve days march from thence up- 
on the Euphrates. When this anſwer was repeated to 
them, though they plainly ſaw againſt whom they were 


going, they reſolved to proceed, and only demanded an aug- 


mentation of their pay. Cyrus, inſtead of one f daric a 
month to each ſoldier, Sa to > give therh one and 4 
half. 
Some time after Cyrus was i informed that two of the prins 
cipal officers, upon account of a private quarrel with Clear- 


chus, had deſerted, with part of their equipage, on board a 


merchant ſhip. Many were of opinion, that it was proper to 


ſend two galleys after them; which might be done with 


great eaſe, and that when they were brought back, they 


| ſhould be made an example, by ſuffering death in the ſight 5 
of the whole army. Cyrus, convinced that favour was the 


moſt certain means to the attainment of affection, and that 


| puniſhments, like violent remedies, ought never to be uſed 


but in extreme neceſſity, declared publicly; that he would 
not ſuffer it to be ſaid, that he had detained any one in his 


ſervice by force; and added, that he would ſend them their 


wives and children, whom they had left as hoſtages in his 
hands: An anſwer of ſo much wiſdom and generoſity had 
a ſurpriſing effect; and made even thoſe his firm adhes 


* It is not ſaid where he commanded. It appeats to be upon the Eu- 
phrates. He marched with three hundred thouſand men to 306.0 the Ring! 3 
army, but did not arrive till after the battle. | 


3 The daric was worth ten aka. 5 


4 Beneficiis lola Fran remediis ingenia experiri placuit. Prix. i io Traj 
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rents, who were before inclined to retire. This is an ex. 
_ cellent leſſon for all who govern. There is in the mind of 
man a fund of natural generoſity, which it 1s neceſlary to 
know and apply. Threats exaſperate them, and chaſtiſe. 
ment makes them revolt, when endeavours are uſed to force 
them to do their duty againſt their will. * They defire a 
certain degree of confidence in their honour, and that the 
glory of acquitting themſelves of it out of choice be left in 
their power : to ſhow that you believe men faithful, is often 
the beſt means to make them ſo. 
Cyrus ſoon after declared, that he marched againſt Artax- 

erxes. Upon which ſome murmuring was heard at firſt, but 
it ſoon gave place to the expreſſions of joy and ſatisfaction, 
occaſioned by that prince's III promiſes to the 
army. 33 
As Cyrus advanced by long marches, he was informed 
Hol all parts that the king did not intend to come directly 
to battle, but had reſolved to wait in the remote parts of 
Perſia, till all his forces were aſſembled ; and that to ſtop 
his enemies, he had ordered an intrenchment to be thrown 
up in the plains of Babylonia, with a foſſe of five fathoms 
broad, and three deep, extending the ſpace of twelve 
I paraſangas or leagues, from the Euphrates to the wall of 
Media: Between the Euphrates and the foſſe a way had 
been left of twenty feet in breadth, by which Cyrus paſſed 
with his whole army, having reviewed it the day before. 
The king had neglefied to diſpute this paſs with him, and 
ſuffered him to continue his march towards Babylon. It 


was Tiribaſus, who determined him not to fly in ſuch a man- 


ner before an enemy, againſt whom he had infinite advan- 
tages, as well from the number of his troops as the Va- 


„ Plut, in Artax. p. 1014. Xenoph. l. i. p. 261— 266. 


Neſcio an plus moribus conferat princeþs, qu! bynos eſſe patitur, guam gu Wy 
rin, ibid. 


Plerumque habita fades ipſum olligat fidem. Live. 


+ The paraſanga is a meaſure of ways peculiar to the Perſians. It was 
commonly thirty ſtadia, which make about a league and a half French. 
Some were from twenty to ſixty ſtadia. In the march of Cyrus's a 


I ſuppoſe the paraſanga only twenty ſtadia, or one dete, for realons. © 
ſhall give hereafter, 
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PERSIANS AND GRECIANS. 
lour of his Re. He reſolved therefore to advance 


againſt the enemy. 


Sxcr. II. The Battle. of Cunaxa. The Greeks are Victo- 
rious on their 2 de, Artaæxeræes on lis. Cyrus is killed. 


"HE place where the battle was fought, was called 
Cunaxa, about * twenty-five leagues from Babylon. 


| he army of Cyrus conſiſted of thirteen thouſand Greeks, 
a hundred thouſand Barbarians, and twenty chariots armed 


with ſcythes. The enemy in horſe and foot might amount 
to about twelve hundred thouſand under four generals, 


{| Tiffaphernes, Gobryas, Arbaces, and Abrocomas, without 
including ſix thouſand choſen horſe, that fought where the 


king was preſent, and never quitted his perſon. But 


Abrocomas, who had the command of three hundred thou 


ſand men, did not arrive till five days after the battle. In 


the king's army were only a hundred and fifty chariots arm 
ed with ſcythes. 


Cyrus believed, from the enemy's not having defended 


che paſs at the foſſe, that there would be no battle; ſo that 
the next day the army marched with great negligence. 
But on the third, Cyrus being in his chariot, with a few 
ſoldiers in their ranks before him, and the reſt marching 
without any order, or having their arms carried for them, a 
horſeman came in full ſpeed, crying as he paſſed that the 
enemy approached in order of battle. Upon this, great 

_ confuſion enſued, from the apprehenſion that they ſhould 


not have time to draw up the army. Cyrus, leaping from 
his chariot, put on his arms immediately, and getting on 


| horſeback with his Javelin in his hand, he gave orders uni- 


verſally to the troops to ſtand to their arms, and fall into 
their ranks; which was executed with ſo much expedi- 


tion, that the troops had not time to refreſh themſelves. 


Cyrus poſted upon his right a thouſand Paphlagonian 
horſe, ſupported by the Euphrates, and the light-armed in- 
fantry of the Greeks; and next them, Clearchus, Proxe- 


; x Xenoph., in Exped, Cyr. 1, i. * e . Diod. 1. xiv. p · 265 254 
Flut. p. 1014—1017. 


, Fi ive hundred ſtadia. 
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HISTORY OF THE 
nes, and the reſt of the general officers to Menon, at the head 


of their ſeveral corps, The left wing, compoſed of Lydians, 


Phrygians, and other Aſiatic nations, were commanded by 
Ariæus, who had a thouſand horſe. Cyrus placed himſelf 


1n the centre, where the choſen troops of the Perſians and 
other Barbarians were poſted. He had around him ſix 
hundred horſemen, armed at all points, as were their 


horſes with head and breaſt pieces. The prince's head was 
uncovered, as were thoſe of all the Perſians, whoſe cuſtom 


it was to give battle in that manner: the arms of all his 
: people were red, and thoſe of Artaxerxes were White. 


A little before the onſet Clearchus adviſed Cyrus not to 
charge in perſon, but to cover himſelf in the rear of the 


Grecian battalions. 4 What is it you fay ?“ replied Cy. 


Tus. At the time I am endeavouring to make myſelf 
king, would you have me ſhow myſelf unworthy of being 


To?” That wiſe and generous anſwer proves, that he knew 
the duty of a general, eſpecially on a day of battle. Had he 


withdrawn when his pjaſonce was moſt neceflary, it would 


have argued his want of courage, and intimidated others. 


It is neceſſary, always preſerving the due diſtinction be- 
tween the leader and the troops, that their danger ſhould be 
common, and no one exempt from it; left the latter ſhould 


be alarmed by a different conduct. Courage in an army de- 


pends upon example, upon the deſire of being diſtinguiſh- 
ed, the fear of diſhonour, the incapacity of doing otherwiſe 


than the reft, and the equality of danger. The retiring of 


Cyrus had either ruined, or greatly weakened all theſe po- 

tent motives, by diſcouraging as well the officers as ſoldiers 
of his army. He thought, that being their general, it was 
incumbent upon him to diſcharge all the functions of that 
office, and to ſhow himſelf worthy to be the leader and 
ſoul of ſuch a number of Valin men, ready to ſhed their 


blood for his ſervice. 


It was now noon, and the enemy did not appear. But 


; about three of the clock a great duſt like a white cloud 


aroſe, followed ſoon after with a blackneſs that overcaſt the 
whole plain; after which was ſeen the glittering of armour, 
lances, and ſtandards. Tiſſaphernes commanded the left, 
which conſiſted of cavalry armed with white cuiraſſes, and 
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of light-armed infantry; in the centre was the hea 
armed foot, a great part of which had bucklers made of 
wood, which covered the ſoldier entirely (theſe were Egyp- 


tians). The reſt of the light armed infantry and of the 


| horſe. formed the right wing. The foot were drawn up by 
nations, with as much depth as front, and in that order 
compoſed ſquare battalions. The king had poſted himſelf 
in the main body with the flower of the whole army, and had 


fix thouſand horſe for his guard, commanded by Artager- 


Jes. Though he was in the centre he was beyond the left 


wing of Cyrus's army, ſo much did the front of his own | 


exceed that of the enemy in extent. A hundred and fifty 


_ Chariots, armed with ſcythes, were placed in the front of 


the army at ſome diſtance from one another. The ſcythes 
were fixed to the axle downwards and aflant, ſo as to cut 
down, and overthrow all before them. 

As Cyrus relied very much upon the valour and expe- 
rience of the Greeks, he bade Clearchus, as ſoon as he had 


beat the enemies in his front, to take care to incline to his 


left, and fall upon the centre where the king was poſted, 
the ſucceſs of the battle depending upon that attack. But 


Clearchus, finding it very difficult to make his way through 


391 


To great a body of troops, replied, that he need be in no 


pain, and that he would take care to do what was neceſſary. 
The enemy in the mean time advanced ſlowly in good 


order. Cyrus marched in the ſpace between the two armies, 


the neareſt his own, and conſidered both of them with great 


attention. Xenophon, perceiving him, ſpurred direttly up 


to him, to know whether he had any further orders to give. 
He called out to him, that the ſacrifices were favourable, 


and that he ſhould tell the troops ſo. He then haſtened 


through the ranks to give his orders, and ſhowed himſelf to 


the ſoldiers with ſuch a Joy and ſerenity in his countenance, 


as inſpired them with new courage, and at the ſame time 


with an air of kindneſs and familiarity, that excited their 


zeal and affection. It is not eaſy to comprehend, what great 


effects a word, a kind air, or a look of a general, will have 
upon a day of action; and with what ardour a common man 
will ruſh into danger, when he believes himſelf not un- 
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HISTORY OF THE | 
nes, and the reſt of the general officers to Menon, at the head 


of their ſeveral corps. The left wing, compoſed of Lydians, 


Phrygians, and other Aſiatic nations, were commanded by 
Ariæus, who had a thouſand horſe. Cyrus placed himſelf 
in the centre, where the choſen troops of the Perſians and 


other Barbarians were poſted. He had around him ſix 


Hundred horſemen, armed at all points, as were their 
horſes with head and breaſt pieces. The prince's head was 
uncovered, as were thoſe of all the Perſians, whoſe cuſtom 


it was to give battle in that manner: the arms of all his 


people were red, and thoſe of Artaxerxes were White. 
A little hefofe the onſet Clearchus adviſed Cyrus not to 


charge in perſon, but to cover himſelf in the rear of the 
Grecian battalions. © What is it you ſay ?” replied Cy. 
rus. At the time I am endeavouring to make myſelf 


king, would you have me ſhow myſelf unworthy of being 
To?” That wiſe and generous anſwer proves, that he knew 


the duty of a general, eſpecially on a day of battle. Had he 


withdrawn when his preſence was moſt nereffary, it wonld 


have argued his want of courage, and intimidated others, 


It is neceſſary, always preſerving the due diſtinction be. 


tween the leader and the troops, that their danger ſhould be 


common, and no one exempt from it; leſt the latter ſnould 
be alarmed by a different conduct. Courage in an army de- 
pends upon example, upon the deſire of being diſtinguiſh- 
ed, the fear of diſhonour, the incapacity of doing otherwiſe 
than the reſt, and the equality of danger. The retiring of 


| Cyrus had either ruined, or greatly weakened all theſe po- 


tent motives, by diſcouraging as well the officers as ſoldiers 
of his army. He thought, that being their general, it was 


incumbent upon him to diſcharge all the functions of that 1 | 


office, and to ſhow himſelf worthy to be the leader and 


ſoul of ſuch a number of valiant men, ready to ſhed their 


blood for his ſervice. 
It was now noon, and the enemy did not appear, But 


about three of the clock a great duſt like a white cloud 
aroſe, followed ſoon after with a blackneſs that overcaſt the 
whole plain; after which was ſeen the glittering of armour, 


lances, and ſtandards. Tiſſaphernes commanded the left, 
which conſiſted of cavalry armed with white cuiraſſes, and 
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of light-armed infantry; in the centre was the heavy- 
armed foot, a great part of which had bucklers made of 
wood, which covered the ſoldier entirely (theſe were Egyp- 


| tians). The reſt of the light armed infantry and of the 


horſe. formed the right wing. The foot were drawn up by 


nations, with as much depth as front, and in that order 


compoſed ſquare battalions. The king had poſted himſelf 


in the main body with the flower of the whole army, and had 


ſix thouſand horſe for his guard, commanded by Artager- 
ſes. Though he was in the centre he was beyond the left 
wing of Cyrus's army, ſo much did the front of his own 
exceed that of the enemy in extent. A hundred and fifty 
chariots, armed with ſcythes, were placed in the front of 


the army at ſome diſtance from one another. The ſcythes 


were fixed to the axle downwards and aſlant, ſo as to cut 
down, and overthrow all before them. 

As Cyrus relied very much upon the valour and expe- 
rience of the Greeks, he bade Clearchus, as ſoon as he had 
beat the enemies in his front, to take care to incline to his 


left, and fall upon the centre where the king was poſted, 


the ſucceſs of the battle depending upon that attack. But 
Clearchus, finding it very difficult to make his way through 


ſo great a body of troops, replied, that he need be in no 

pain, and that he would take care to do what was neceſſary. | 
The enemy in the mean time advanced ſlowly in good 
order. Cyrus marched in the ſpace between the two armies, 


the neareſt his own, and. conſidered both of them with great 
attention. Xenophon, perceiving him, ſpurred directly up 


to him, to know whether he had any further orders to give. 
He called out to him, that the ſacrifices were favourable, 
and that he ſhould tell the troops ſo. He then haſtened 
through the ranks to give his orders, and ſhowed himſelf to 


the ſoldiers with ſuch a joy and ſerenity in his countenance, 


3 inſpired them with new courage, and at the ſame time 
woeith an air of kindneſs and familiarity, that excited their 


_ zeal and affection. It is not eaſy to comprehend, what great 
effects a word, a kind air, or a look of a general, will have 
upon a day of action; and with what ardour a common man 


will ruſh into danger, when he believes himſelf not un- 
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HISTORY OF. THE | 
known to his general, and thinks his valour- will _ 


Artaxerxes moved on continually, though with a Gow 
Pace, and without noiſe and confuſion. That good order 


and exact diſcipline extremely ſurpriſed the Greeks, who 


expected to ſee much hurry and tumult in ſo great a mul. 


titude, and to. hear contuled cries, as OY had foretold 

them. 5 
The armies were not Aida above 1 or Gaps yy 

paces, when the Greeks began to ſing the hymn of battle, 


and to march on, ſoftly at firſt, and with ſilence. When 


they came near the enemy, they ſet up great cries, ſinking 


their darts upon their ſhields to frighten the horſe, and then 
moving all together, they ſprung forwards upon the Barba- 
rians with all their force, who did not wait their charge, 
but took to their heels, and fled univerſally ; except Tiſſa- 


phernes, Who ood his e with a ſmall "uu of his 
troops, | 
Cyrus ſaw with pleaſure the enemy ome by the 


Greeks, and was proclaimed king by thoſe around him.. 
But he did not give himſelf up to a vain joy, nor as yet 


reckon himſelf victor. He perceived, that Artaxerxes was 
Wheeling his right to attack him in flank, and marched 


directly againſt him with his ſix hundred horſe. He 


killed Artagerſes, who commanded the king's guards of fix 
thouſand horſe, with his own hand, and put the whole body 


io flight, Diſcovering his brother, he cried out, with his 


eyes ſparkling with rage, I fee him, and ſpurred againſt him, 
| followed only by his principal officers; for his troops had 


quitted their ranks to follow the FURaWays, which was an 
eſſential fault. 


The battle then became a fingle combat. in ſome mea- 


ſure, between Artaxerxes and Cyrus, and the two brothers 


were ſeen tranſported with rage and fury, endeavouring, 


like Eteocles and Polynices, to plunge their ſwords into 


each others hearts, and to aſſure themielyes of the throne 


by the death of their rival, 


Cyrus, having opened his way through thoſe who were 
drawn up in battle before Artaxerxes, joined him, and killed 


PDiod. I. xiv. P. 254 


PERSIANS AND GRECIANS. | 
his horſe, which fell with him to the ground. He roſe, and 
was remounted upon another, when Cyrus attacked him 


again, gave him a ſecond wound, and was preparing to give 


him a third, in hopes that it would prove his laſt. 'The 
king, likealion wounded by the hunters, was only the more 

furious from the ſmart, and ſprung forward, impetuouſly 
puſhing his horſe againſt Cyrus, who, running headlong, and 
without regard to his perſon, threw himſelf into the midſt of 
a flight of darts aimed at him from all ſides, and received a 


Vound from the king's javelin, at the inſtant all the reſt dif. 
charged upon him. Cyrus fell dead: ſome ſay by the wound 
given him by the king; others affirm, that he was killed by 


2 Carian ſoldier. Mithridates, a young Perſian nobleman, 
aſſerted, that he had given him the mortal ſtroke with a 
javelin, which entered his temple and pierced his head quite 


through. The greateſt perſons of his court, reſolving not 


to ſurvive ſo good a maſter, were all killed around his body ; 


| A certain proof, ſays Xenophon, that he well knew how eto 
| chooſe his friends, and that he was truly beloved by them. 

Ariæus, who ought to have been the firmeſt of all his ad. 
herents, fled with the left wing, a as ſoon. a as he heard of his : 


death. 

Artaxerxes, alter having cauſed the head ad tight hand 
of his brother to be cut off by the eunuch Meſabetes, pur- 
ſued the enemy into their camp. Ariæus had not ſtopped 


there, but having paſſed through it, continued his retreat to 


the place where the army had encamped the 7 before, 
which was about four leagues diſtant. 
Tiſſaphernes, after the defeat of the greateſt part of his 


1 | left wing by the Greeks, led on the reſt againſt them, and by 


the ſide of the river, paſſed through the light-armed infantry 


of the Greeks, who opened to give him paſſage, and made 
their diſcharge upon him as he paſſed without loſing a man. 
| - They were commanded by Epiſthenes of Amphipolis, who 
was eſteemed an able captain. Tiſſaphernes kept on with. 
out returning to the charge, becauſe he perceived he was 
| too weak, and went forward to Cyrus' s camp, where he 
found the king, who was plundering it; but had not been 
able to force the quarter defended by the Greeks left to 


. guard it; who ſaved their baggage. 
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becauſe he had killed his brother, beat the troops he had 
fought and plundered their camp. The event was ſoon 


his left wing, and purſued it with great vigour; and the 
Greeks on their ſide learned, that the king, in purſuing 
Cy rus's left, had penetrated into the camp. Upon this ad- 
vice, the king rallied his troops, and marched in queſt of the 


charge the Greeks by their left, who fearing to be ſurround- 
their backs, to prevent their being taken in the rear. Upon 


up his army in front of them, and marched on to the attack. 
As ſoon as the Greeks ſaw him approach, they began to ſing 
the hymn of battle, and advanced againſt the enemy even 
N with more ardour than in the firſt action. 


. defore, and were purſued to a village at the foot of a hill, 
upon which their horſe halted. The king's ſtandard was 


of a pike, having its wings diſplayed. The Greeks prepar- 
ing to purſue them, they abandoned alſo the hill, fled pre- 


cuſan and another to go up it, and obſerve what paſſed in 
the plain. They returned with an account that the enemies 
fled on all ſides, and that their whole army was routed. 


HISTORY OF THE 
The Greeks on their ſide, and Artaxerxes on his, who did 
not know what had paſſed elſewhere, believed each of them 


that they had gained the victory; the firſt, becauſe they had 
put the enemy to flight, and purſued them; and the king, 


cleared up on both ſides. Tiſſaphernes, upon his arrival at 
the.camp, informed the king, that the Greeks had defeated 


enemy; and Clearchus, being returned from purſuing che 
Perſians, advanced to ſupport the camp. | 

The two armies were ſoon very near wack other, when 
by a movement made by the king, he ſeemed to intend to 


ed on all fides, wheeled about, and halted with the river on 


ſeeing that, the king changed his form of battle alſo, drew 


The Barbürzuus again took to their heels, ran farther than 
obſerved to be there, which was a golden eagle upon the top 


cipitately with all their troops, broke, and in the utmoſt dif. 
order and confuſion. Clearchus having drawn up the 
Greeks at the bottom of the hill, ordered Lycias the Syra- 


As it was almoft night, the Greeks laid down their arms 
to reſt themſelves, much ſurpriſed, that neither Cyrus, nor 
any one from him appeared; and imagining, that he was 
either er engaged 1 in the purſuit of the enemy, or was making 1 
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| haſte to poſſeſs himſelf of ſome important place, for they 
were ſtill ignorant of his death, and the defeat of the reſt of 
His army. They determined therefore to return to their 
camp, and found the greateſt part of their baggage taken, 
with all the proviſions, and four hundred waggons laden 
with corn and wine, which Cyrus had expreſsly cauſed to 
be carried along with the army for the Greeks, in caſe of 
any preſſing neceſſity. They paſſed the night in the camp, 
the greateſt part of them without any refreſhment, conelud- 
ing that Cyrus was alive and victorious. 
Ihe ſucceſs of this battle ſhows the ſuperiority of valour 
and military knowledge to a multitude without it. The 
{mall army of the Greeks did not amount to more than 
twelve or thirteen thouſand men; but they were ſeaſoned 
and diſciplined troops, inured to fatigues, accuſtomed to 
confront dangers, ſenſible to glory, and who, during the 
long Peloponneſian war, had not wanted either time or means 
to acquire, and complete themſelves in the art of war and the 
methods of battle. Artaxerxes's ſide was computed at a 
million of men; but they were ſoldiers only in name, with- 
out force, courage, diſcipline, experience, or any ſenſe of 
hotiour. Hence it was, that as ſoon as the Greeks appeared, 
terror and diſorder enſued amongſt the enemy; and in the 
ſecond action, Artaxerxes himſelf did not dare to wait their 
attack, but ſhamefully betook himſelf to flight. 

Plutarch here blames Clearchus the general of the Greeks | 
very much, and imputes to him, as an unpardonable neglect, 
his not having. followed Cyrus's order, who recommended 
to him above all things to incline and charge Artaxerxes's 
perſon. This reproach feems groundleſs. It is not eaſy to 
conceive how it was poſſible for that captain, who was poſted 

bn the right wing, to attack Artaxerxes immediately, who, 
in the centre of his own army, lay beyond the utmoſt extent 
| - | of the enemy's left, as has been ſaid before. It ſeems that 
IJ Cyrus, depending as he did with great reaſon upon the 
valour of the Greeks; and deſiring they ſhould charge 


3 Alrtaxerxes in his poſt, ought to have placed them in the 
left wing, which anſwered directly to the part where the 
dA king was; that 1s, to the main body, and not in the right, 


E which was very remote from it. 
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HISTORY OF THE 
Clearchus may indeed be reproached with having fol. 


lowed the purſuit too warmly and too long. If after havin 


put the left wing which oppoſed him into diſorder, he had 


charged the reſt of the enemy in flank, and had opened his 
way to the centre, where Artaxerxes was, it is highly pro- 
bable that he had gained a complete victory, and placed 
Cyrus upon the throne. The ſix hundred horſe of that 
prince's guard committed the ſame tault, and by purſuing 
the body of troops they had put to flight too eagerly, left 
their maſter almoſt alone, and abandoned to the mercy of the 
enemy; without conſidering, that they were choſen from the 


whole army for the immediate guard of his perſon, and for 
no other purpoſe whatſoever. Too much ardour is often 
prejudicial i in a battle, and it is the duty of an able general 
to know how to reſtrain and direct it. 

Cyrus himſelf erred highly in this reſpeR, and abandoned 
himſelf too much to his blind paſſion for glory and revenge. 
In running headlong to attack his brother, he forgot that 


there is a wide difference between a general and a private 
ſoldier. He ought not to have expoſed himſelf, but as it 


was conſiſtent with a prince; as the head, not the hand; as 


the perſon who was to give orders, and not as thoſe who 
were to execute them. 


I ſpeak in this manner after the "7 YO in the art of war, 


and would not chooſe: to adance my own opinion upon 
things out of my ſphere. .. 


Sect HI. Eulogy of Gras. | 


-ENOPHON gives us a magnificent 1 of 
Cyrus, and that not upon the credit of others, but 


from what he ſaw and knew of him in his own perſon. He 


was, ſays he, in the opinion of all that were acquainted with 
him, after Cyrus the Great, a prince the moſt worthy of the 
ſupreme authority, and had the moſt noble, and moſt truly 


royal ſoul. From his infancy he ſurpaſſed all of his own 


age in every exerciſe, whether it were in managing the 
horſe, drawing the bow, throwing the dart, or in the chace, 


in which he diſtinguiſned himſelf once by fighting and 


De Exped. on. I. bs . 266, 257. 
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killing a bear that attacked him. Thoſe advantages were 
exalted in him by the nobleneſs of his air, an engaging 
aſpect, and by all the graces ot nature, that conduce to re- 
commend merit. 

When his father had made him ſatrap of Lodi, and ths 
neighbouring provinces, his chief care was to make tile 
people ſenſible, that he had nothing ſo much at heart, as to 

| keep his word inviolably, not only with regard to public 
| treaties, but the moſt minute of his promiſes; a quality very 
rare amongſt princes, and which however is the baſis of all 
good government, and the ſource of their own, as well as 
their people's happineſs. Not only the places under his 
authority, but the enemy themſelves, TT: an entire con- 
fidence in him. 
Whether good or ill were done him, he always deſired to 
return it double, and that he might live no longer (as he 
ſaid himſelf) than whilſt he ſurmounted his friends in bene. 
fits, and his enemies in vengeance. (It had been more 
glorious for him to have overcome the latter by the force 
of favour and benevolence.) Nor was there ever prince, 
that people were more afraid to offend, nor for whoſe ſake 
they were more ready to hazard their poſſeſſions, lives, and | 
fortunes. 1 
Leſs intent upon being feared chan beloved, his ſtudy w was 
to make his greatneſs appear only where it was uſeful and 
| beneficial, and to extinguiſh all other ſentiments, but thoſe 
which flow from gratitude and affection. He was induſtri- 
ous to do good upon all occaſions, to confer his favours with 
judgment and in ſeaſon, and to ſhow, that he thought himſelf 
rich, powerful, and happy, only as he made others ſenſible 
of his being ſo by his benevolence and liberality. But he 
took care not to exhauſt the means by an imprudent profu- 
fion. He did not Þ+ laviſh, but diſtribute his favours. He 
Choſe rather to make his liberalities the rewards of merit 
than mere donations, and that they ſhould be ſubſervient in 


promoting virtue, and not in ſupporting the ſoft and abjett 
oth of \ vice. 
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HISTORY OF THE 


He was particularly pleaſed with conferring his favouts 
upon valiant men, and governments and rewards were only 
beſtowed on thoſe who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their 
actions. He never granted any honour or dignity to favour, 
intrigue, or faction, but ta merit only; upon which depends 
not only the glory but the proſperity of governments, By 


that means he ſoon made virtue eſtimable, and the purſuit of 


men; and rendered vice contemptible and horrid. The 
provinces, animated with a noble emulation to deſerve, fur. 


niſhed him in a very ſhort time with a conſiderable number 
of excellent ſubjects of every kind; who under a different 
government would have remained unknown, obſcure, and 


uſeleſs. 
Never did any one e know how to oblige with a heiter grace, 
or to win the hearts of thoſe who could ſerve him with more 


_ engaging behaviour. As he was fully ſenſible that he ſtood 
in need of the aſſiſtance of others for the execution of his 
_ deſigns, he thought juſtice and gratitude required that he 
ſhould render his adherents all the ſervices in his power. 
All the preſents made him, whether of ſplendid arms, or rich 
_ apparel, he diſtributed among his friends, according to their 


ſeveral taſtes or occaſions; and uſed to ſay, that the brighteſt 


_ ornament, and moſt exalted riches of a prince, conſiſted x | 
adorning and enriching thoſe who ſerved him well. 


effect, ſays Xenophon, to do good to one's friends, wir 8 


excel them in liberality, does not ſeem ſo admirable in ſo 


high a fortune; but to tranſcend them in goodneſs of heart 
and ſentiments of friendſhip and affection, and to take more 


pleaſure in conferring, than receiving obligations; in this, 1 


find Cyrus truly worthy of eſteem and admiration. The 
firſt of theſe advantages he derives from his rank; the other 
from himſelf and his intrinſic merit. 

By theſe extraordinary qualities he acquired the univerſal 


eſteem and affection as well of the Greeks as Barbarians, A 


great proof of what Xenophon here ſays, is, that none ever 
quitted the ſervice of Cyrus for the king's; whereas great 


numbers went over every day to him from the king's party 


after the war was declared, and eyen of ſuch as had moſt 


credit at the court; becauſe they were all convinced, that 


Cyrus knew beſt how to diſtinguiſh and reward their ſerviges- 
E 


e r Sd oo or: 


PERSIANS AND GRECIANS. 


It is moſt certain that young Cyrus did not want great 
virtues and a ſuperior merit; but I am ſurpriſed that Xeno- 
phon, in drawing his charatter, has deſcribed only the moſt 


beautiful features, and ſuch as are proper to excite our ad- 


miration of him, without ſaying the leaſt word of his defects, 
and eſpecially of that immoderate ambition, that was the ſoul 
of all his actions, and which at length put arms into his hands 
againſt his elder brother and king. ls it allowable in an hiſ- 

torian, whoſe chief duty it is to paint virtue and vice in their 
proper colours, to relate at large an enterpriſe of ſuch a 
nature, without intimating the leaſt diſlike or imputation 


againſt it? but with the Pagans, ambition was ſo far from 
1 being vonſdered as a vice, that it {often palled for a virtue. 


; SECT. IV. The King is „ for e the prada to deliver 


up their Arms, They reſolve to die rather than ſurrender 
themſelves. A Treaty is made with them. Tifſaphernes 
tales upon him to conduct them back to their own Country. 
He treacherouſly ſeizes Clearchus and four other Generals, 
who were all put to Death. 


Ta Greg having learned, the day after the battle, 
that Cyrus was dead, ſent Jepnticn to Arizus, the 


; general of the Barbarians, who had retired with his troops to 
| the place from whence they had marched the day before the 
aktion, to offer him as vittors, the crown of Perſia in the - 


room of Cyrus. At the ſame time ar rived Perſian heralds 


at arms from the king, to ſummon them to deliver up their 
ums; to whom they anſwered with an haughty air, that they 
talked a ſtrange language to conquerors; that if the king 
Vould have their arms, he might come and take them if he 
could; but that they would die before they would part with 


them: that if he would receive them into the number of his 


allies, they would ſerve him with fidelity and valour; * but 


if he imagined to reduce them into ſlavery as conquered, he 


might know, they had wherewithal to defend themſelves, and 


: " Xenoph, f in Exped. Cyr. 1. ii, P. 292. Diod, 1. xiv. p. 255 | 


2257. 


Sin ut victis ſervitiun indiceretur, eff ſcbi form et ſuventutem, et benkus liters 


tat aut ad mortem animum, Tacir, Annal. I. iy, Ce 46. 
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were determined to looſe their lives and liberty together, 


The heralds added, that they had orders to tell them, that if 


they continued in the place where they were, they would be 


allowed a ſuſpenſion of arms, but if they advanced or retired, 
that they would be treated as enemies. The Greeks agreed, 


and were aſked by the heralds what anſwer they ſhould 
report. Peace in continuing here, or war in marching, re- 
plied Clearchus, without explaining himſelf farther; from 


the view of Keeping the 1 always in fufpence and uncer- 


tainty. Rs 


The anſwer of Arizus to the Grecian deputies was, that 


there were many Perſians more conſiderable than himſelf, | 
who would not ſuffer him upon the throne, and that be = 
ſhould ſet out early the next day to return into Ionia; that, 
if they would march thither with him, they might join him 
in the night. Clearchus, with the advice of the officers, 
prepared to depart. He commanded from thenceforth, as 
being the ſole perſon of ſufficient l for he had not 
been actually elected general in chief. | ”” 
The ſame night, Milthocytes the Thracian, who com- 
manded forty horſe, and about three hundred foot of his 
own country, went and ſurrendered himſelf to the king; the 
reſt of the Greeks began their march under the conduct of 
Clearchus, and arrived about midnight at the camp of 
Arxriæus. After they had drawn up in battle, the principal 


officers went to wait on him in his tent, where they ſwore 


alliance with him; and the Barbarian engaged to conduct 
the army without fraud: In confirmation of the treaty, they 


ſacrificed a wolf, a ram, a boar, and a bull; the Greeks 
dipped their ſwords, and the Barbarians the Points or their 
javelins, in the blood of the victims. 


Arxieæus did not think it proper to return by the fake route 
they came, becauſe, having found nothing for their ſubſiſt- 
ence the laſt ſeventeen days of their march, they muſt. have 
ſuffered much more, had they taken the ſame way back again. 
He therefore took another; exhorting them only to make 
long marches at firſt; in order to evade the king's purſuit, 
which they could not effett. Towards the evening, when 


33 


they were not far from ſome villages where they propoſed to 


halt, the ſcouts came in with advice, that they had ſeen 


PERSIANS AND GRECIANS, 


ſeveral equipages and convoys, which made it reaſonable to 


3 judge, that the enemy were not far off. Upon which they 


ſtood their ground, and waited their coming up; and the next 
day, before ſun-riſing, drew up in the ſame order as in the 


preceding battle. So bold an appearance terrified the king, 


who ſent heralds not to demand, as before, the ſurrender of 
their arms, but to propoſe peace and a treaty. Clearchus, 
who was informed of their arrival, whilſt he was buſy, in 


drawing up his troops, gave orders to bid them wait, and to 
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tell them, that he was not yet at leiſure to hear them. He 


aſſumed, purpoſely, an. air of haughtineſs and grandeur, he” 


denote his intrepidity, and, at the ſame time, to ſhow the fine 


appearance and good condition of his phalanx. When he 
advanced with the moſt ſhowy of his officers, expreſsly 
choſen for the occaſion, and had heard what the heralds had 
to propoſe; he made anſwer, that they mult begin with 
giving battle, becauſe the army being in want of proviſions, 
had no time to loſe. The heralds having carried back this 
anſwer to their maſter, returned immediately, which ſhowed, 
1 that the king, or whoever ſpoke in his name, was not very 
diſtant. They ſaid, they had orders to conduct them to vil- 
lages, where they would find proviſions i in abundance, and 


conducted them thither accordingly. 
The army ſtaid there three days, during aback „Nine her. 


nes arrived from the king, with the queen's brother, and three 
other Perſian grandees, attended by a great number of officers 
and domeſtics. After having ſaluted the generals, who ad- 


vanced to receive him, he told them by his interpreter, that 


being a neighbour of Greece, and ſeeing them engaged i in 


dangers, out of which it would be difficult to extricate them- 


ſelves, he had uſed his good offices with the king, to obtain 
permiſſion to recondutt them into their own country; being 
convinced, that neither themſelves nor their cities would 
ever be unmindful of that favour: that the king, without 
having declared himſelf poſitively upon that head, had com- 


manded him to come to them, to know for what cauſe they 


had taken arms againſt him; and adviſed them to make the 
5 king ſuch an anſwer, as might not give any offence, and 


might enable him to do them ſervice. We call the gods 


to witneſs,” replied Clearchus, © that we did not uſt Our- 
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HISTORY OF THE 
ſelves to make war with the king, or to march againſt him. 


_ Cyrus concealing his true motives under different pretexts, 


brought us almoſt hither without explaining himſelf, the 


better to ſurpriſe you. And when we ſaw him ſurrounded 


with dangers, we thought it infamous to abandon him, after 
the favours we had received from him. But as he is dead, 
we ate releaſed from our engagement, and neither defire to 
conteſt the crown with Artaxerxes, nor to ravage his coun. 
try, provided he does not oppoſe our return. However, if 
we are attacked, we ſhall endeavour, with the aſſiſtanee of 


the gods, to make a good defence; and ſhall not be ungrate- | 


ful in regard to thoſe who render us any ſervice.” Tiſſa- 


phernes rephed, that he would let the king know what they 


laid, and return with his anſwer, But his not coming the 
next day gave the Greeks ſome anxiety : he, however, arriv- 
ed on the third, and told them, that after much controverſy, 


he bad at length obtained the king's grace for them: for, 
that it had been repreſented to the king, that he ought not 
to ſuffer people to return with impunity into their country, 
who had been ſo inſolent to come thither to make war upon 


him. In fine,” ſaid he, © you may now aſſure yourſelves 


5 bol not finding any obſtacle to your return, and of being ſup. 
plied with proviſions or ſuffered to buy them; and you ay. 


Judge, that you ate to paſs without committing any diſorders 
in your march, and that you are to take wu what 1 is necel- 
ſary; provided you are not furniſhed with it.“ Theſe con- 


ditions were {worn to on both ſides. Tiſſaphernes and 6 
Jueen's brother gave their hands to the colonels and captains 
in token of amity. After which Tiſſaphernes withdrew to 


diſpoſe his affairs; promiſing to return as ſoon as they would 
admit, in order to go back with them into his government. 
The Greeks waited for him above twenty days, continuing 


encamped near Ariæus, who received frequent viſits from 
his brothers, and other relations, as did the officers of his 


army from the Perſians of the different party; who aſſured 


them from the king of an entire oblivion of the paſt; ſo that 
| the friendſhip of Ariæus for the Greeks appeared to cool 
every day more and more. This change gave them cauſe 


of uneaſineſs. Several of the officers went to Clearchus 
and the other generals, and {aid to them, What do we here 
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any longer? Are we not ſenſible, that the king defires to 
ſee us all periſn, that others may be terrified by our exam 


ple? Perhaps he keeps us waiting here till he reaſſembles 


nis diſperſed troops, or ſends to ſeize the paſſes in our way; 


for he will never ſuffer us to return into Greece, to divulge 


our own glory and his ſhame.” Clearchus made anſwer to 
this diſcourſe, that to depart without conſulting the king, 
was to break with him, and to declare war by violating the 

| treaty; that they ſhould remain without a conduttor in a 
country where nobody would ſupply them with proviſions; | 


that Arizus would abandon them; and that even their friends 


would become their enemies; that he did not know, but 


there might be other rivers to paſs, and that, though the 
Euphrates were the only one, they could not get over it, 
were the paſſage ever ſo little diſputed. That if it were 
neceſſary to come to a battle they ſhould find themſelves 


without cavalry againft an enemy, that had a very numerous 
and excellent body of horſe; ſo that if they gained the vie- 
tory, they could make no great advantage of it, and if they 


were overcome, they were utterly and irretrievably loſt. 


Beſides, why ſhould the king, who has ſo many other 
means to deſtroy us, engage his word only to yiolate it, and 
thereby render himſelf execrable i in the bt of gods and 
— Tu 
Tigepbernes, however, irived wah his troops, in order 
to return into his government, and they ſet forwards all to- 
' gether under the conduct of that ſatrap, who ſupplied them 
with proviſions. Ariæus with his troops encamped with the 
Barbarians, and the Greeks ſeparately, at ſome diſtance, : 
- Which kept up a continual diſtruſt amongſt them. Beſides 
which, there happened frequent quarrels for wood or forage, 
| whichaugmented their averſion for each other. After three 


days march, they arrived at the wall of Media, which 1s a 


hundred feet high, twenty broad, and twenty leagues* in 
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extent, all built of bricks, cemented with bitumen, like the 5 


walls of Babylon, from which it was not very diſtant, at one 
of its extremities. When they had palled it, they marched 

eight leagues, in two days, and came to the river Tygris, 

after having croſſed two of its canals, cut expreſsly for 


» Twenty paraſangas, 
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HISTORY OF THE 
watering the country. They then paſſed the *Tygris uport 


a bridge of twenty-ſer en boats, near Sitacum, a very great 
and populous city. After four days march, they arrived at 


another eity, very powerful alſo, called Opis. They found 


there a baſtard brother of Artaxerxes with a very conſider. 
able body of troops, which he was bringing from Suſa and 


Ecbatana to his aid. He admired the fine order of the 
_ Greeks. 
they came, after a march of ſix days, to a place called the 
Lands of Paryſatis, the revenues of which appertained to 


From thence, having paſſed the deſerts of Media, 


that princeſs. Tiſſaphernes, to inſult the memory of her ſon 


Cyrus; fo' dearly beloved by her, gave the villages to be 
| Plundered by the Greeks. Continuing their march through | 


the deſert on the fide of the Tygris, which they had on the 
left; they arrived at Cænæ, a very great and rich city, and 
from thence at the river Zabates. . 

The occaſions of diſtruſt increaſed every day between 


the Greeks and Barbarians. Clearchus thought it incumbent 
on him to ceme to an explanation once for all with Tiſſa- 


phernes. He begun with obſerving upon the ſacred and 


inviolable nature of the treaties ſubſiſting between them. 
Can a man,” ſaid he, « conſcious of the guilt of perjury, 
be capable of living at eaſe? How would he ſhun the wrath 


of the gods, the witneſſes of treaties, and eſcape their ven- 


geance, whoſe power is univerſal ?'? He added afterwards 


many things to prove, that the Greeks were obliged, by 
their own intereſt, to continue faithful to him, and that, by 
renouncing, his alliance, they muſt firſt inevitably renounce 
not only all religion, but reaſon and common ſenſe. Tiſſa- 
phernes ſeemed to reliſh this diſcourſe, and ſpoke to him 
with all the appearance of the moſt perfect ſincerity ; inſi- 
nuating, at the ſame time, that ſome perſons had done him 


bad offices. with him. If you will bring your officers : 
hither,” ſaid he, I will ſhow you thoſe who have wronged | 
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yeu in their repreſentations. He kept him to Tupper, and 


profeſſed more friendſhip for him than ever. 


The march of the Greeks and the reſt of the army, from the day after the 
battle till the paſſing of the Tygris, abounds, in the text of Xenophon, with 
very great obſcurities, to explain which fully require a long diſſertation. My 
plan does not admit me to enter into ſuch diſcuſſions, which 1 muſt therefore | 
refer to thoſe who are more able than me. 
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The next day Clearchus propoſed, in the aembiy, to go 


with the ſeveral commanders of the troops to Tiſſaphernes. 
He ſuſpected Menon in particular, whom he knew to have 


had a ſecret conference with the ſatrap in the preſence of 


Ariæus; beſides which, they had already differed ſeveral 


times with each other. Some objefted that it was not proper 


that all the generals ſhould go to Tiſſaphernes, and that it 


did not conſiſt with prudence to rely implicitly upon the 
profeſſions of a Barbarian. But Clearchus continued to inſiſt 


upon what he had moved, till it was agreed that the four 
other commanders, with twenty captains, and about two 


hundred ſoldiers, under the pretext of buying proviſions in 
the Perſian camp, where there was a market, ſhould be ſent 
along with him. When they came to the tent of Tiſſa- 


phernes, the five commanders, Clearchus, Menon, Proxenes, 


Agias, and Socrates, were ſuffered to enter, but the captains 
remained without at the door. Immediately, on a certain 
ſignal before agreed on, thoſe within were ſeized, and the 
others put to the {word. Some Perſian horſe afterwards. 
ſcoured the country, and killed all the Greeks they met, 
whether freemen or ſlaves. Clearchus, with the other gene- 
rals was ſent to the king, who ordered their heads to be 
| ſtruck off. Xenophon deſcribes, with lufhcient extent, the 


characters of thoſe officers. 


Clearchus was valiant, bold, intrepid, and of a Capacity 


for forming great enterpriſes. His courage was not raſh, 

but directed by prudence, and he retained all the coolneſs of 
his temper and preſence of mind in the midſt of the greateſt 
dangers. He loved the troops, and let them want for no- 
thing. He knew how to make them obey him; but out of 
fear. His mien was awful and ſevere; his language rough; 

his puniſhments inſtant and rigorous: he gave way ſome- 


times to paſſion, but preſently came to himſelf, and always 


chaſtiſed with juſtice. His great maxim was, that nothing 
could be done in an army without a ſevere diſcipline; and 
from him came the ſaying, that a ſoldier ought to fear his 
general more than the enemy. The troops“ eſteemed his va- 
Jour and did juſtice to his merit; but they were afraid of 
his humour, and did not love to ſerve under him. In A 


. Mancbat admiratio viri et Jama; ſed oderant, Tacir,  Hiſlor, I, ii. c. 68. 
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word, ſays Xenophon, the ſoldiers feared him as ſcholars 
do a ſevere pedagogue. We may ſay of him, with Tacitus, 
that by an exceſs of ſeverity he made, what had otherwiſe. 
been well done by him, unamiable; Cupidine ſcveritatis in 
his etiam, que rite faceret, acerbus. | 
Proxenes was of Bœotia. From his infancy he aſpired at 
great things, and was induſtrious to make himſelf capable of 
them. He ſpared no means for the attainment of mſtruc. 
tion, and was the diſciple of Gorgias the Leontine, a cele. 
| brated rhetorician, who ſold his lectures at a very high. 
price. When he found himſelf capable of commanding, 
and of doing good to his friends, as well as of being ſerved 
by them, he entered into Cyrus's ſervice with the view of 
advancing himſelf, He did not want ambition, but would 
take no other path to glory than that of virtue. He had 
been a perfect captain, had he had to do with none but 
brave and Gilerplined men, and it had been only neceſſary 
to be beloved. He was more apprehenſive of being in his 


1 ſoldiers diſpleaſure, than his ſoldiers in his. He thought 
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it ſufficient for a commander to praiſe good actions, with- 
out puniſhing bad ones; for which reaſon he was beloved 
by the worthy; but thoſe of a different charatter abuſed his 
facility. He died at thirty years of ge. 
X Could the two great perſons, we have here drawn after 7 
Xenophon, have been moulded into one, ſomething perfect 
might have been made of them; retrenching their ſeveral 
defects, and retaining only their virtues ; but it rarely hap- 
pens that the ſame man f, as Tacitus ſays of Agricola, be- 
haves, according to the exigency of times and circum- 
ſtances, ſometimes with gentleneſs, and ſometimes with ſe- 
verity, without. lefſening his authority by the former, or the 
people's affettion by the latter. 
Mlienon was a Theſſalian, avaricious and ambitious, but 
ambitious only from the motive of avarice, purſuing honour 
and eſtimation for the mere lucre of money. He courted 
the friendſhip of the great, and of perſons in authority, that 


d Tacit. Annal. c. Ixxv. 


. cs principatus temperamentum, fr, demptis utriuſque vitiis foi vitales ir oe | 
cerentur. Tactrrt, Hiſtor. I. ii. c. 5. | 
1 Pro variis temporibus ac negotits ſererus et connec Illi, quod eft rar e nb, du 
Vacilitas authoritatem, aut ſeveritas amorem, deminuit, Tac ir. in Agric. c. ix. 
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he might have it in his power to commit injuſtice and op- 

preſſion with impunity. To obtain his ends, all means with 
him were virtue; falſehood, fraud, perjury; whilſt ſincerity, 
and integrity of heart, ſtood in his ſcheme for weakneſs and 
ſtupidity. He loved nobody; and, if he profeſſed friend- 
ſhip, it was only to deceive. As others made their glory 


conſiſt in religion, probity, and honour, he valued himſelt 
upon injuſtice, deceit, and treachery. He gained the favour 


of the great by falſe reports, whiſpering, and calumny ; and 

that of the ſoldiery by licence and'impunity. In fine, he 
endeavoured to render himſelf terrible by the miſchief it 
was in his power to do, and imagined he favoured thoſe ta 
whom he did none. 

It was in my thoughts to lines Ras theſe charaldery, 


which interrupt the thread of the hiſtory, but as they are a 


lively image of the manners of men, which in all times are 
the ſame, I thought retaining them would neither be uſeleſs 
nor diſsgreeable to the reader. 


1 SECT. V. Retreat « the Ten Nose Greeks 1 the Pro- | 


vince of Babylon to Treb: ond, 
T generals of the Greeks having been {cized, and 


the officers who attended them maſſacred, the troops ö 


were in the higheſt conſternation. They were five or ſix 
| hundred leagues from Greece, ſurrounded with great rivers 


and enemy nations, without any ſupplies of proviſions. In 


this ſtate of general dejection, they could not think of taking 


either nouriſhment or repoſe. In the middle of the night, ” 
Xenophon, a young Athenian, but of prudence and capacity | 
ſuperior to his years, went to ſome af the officers, and re. 


preſented to them, that they had no time to loſe; that it was 
of the laſt importance to prevent the bad deſigns of the ene. 


my; that, however ſmall their number, they would render 
themſelves formidable if they behaved with boldneſs and 
reſolution; that valour and not multitude determines the 


| ſucceſs of arms; and that it was neceſſary, above all things, 
to nominate generals immediately, becauſe an army without 


commanders 1 is like a body without a ſoul. A council was 


© Xenoph, in Exped. Cyr, I. ili. & iv. 
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HISTORY OF THE 


immediately held, at which a hundred officers were preſent, 


and Xenophon, being deſired to ſpeak, deduced the reaſons 
at large, he had at firſt but lightly touched upon; and by 
his advice commanders were appointed. They were Tima- 


ſion for Clearchus, Xanthicles for Socrates, Cleanor for 


5 Agias, Phileſius for Menon, and Xenophon for Proxenes. 


Before the break of day, they aflembled the army. The 


generals made ſpeeches to animate the troops, and Xeno- 
phon amongſt the reſt. © Fellow ſoldiers,” ſaid he, the loſs 
of ſo many brave men by vile treachery, and the being aban- 


doned by our friends, is very deplorable; but we muſt not 


ſink under our misfortunes, and, if we cannot conquer, let 
us chooſe rather to periſh glorioully, than to fall into the 


hands of Barbarians, who would infli& upon us the greateſt 


miſeries. Let us call to mind the glorious battles of Platza, 

Thermopylæ, Salamin, and the many others wherein our 
anceſtors, though with a ſmall number, have fought and de- 

feated the innumerable armies of the Perſians, and thereby 


rendered the name alone of Greek for ever formidable. 


It is to their invincible valour we owe the honour we poſ⸗- 


ſeſs, of acknowledging no maſters upon earth but the gods, 


nor any happineſs, but what conſiſts with liberty. Thoſe 


gods, the avengers of perjury, and witneſſes of the enemy's 


treaſon will be favourable to us; and as they are attacked 
in the violation of treaties, and take pleaſure in humbling 
the proud, and exalting the low, they will alſo follow us to 
battle, and combat for us. 


ve have no refuge but in victory, which muſt be our hope, 


For the reſt, fellow ſoldiers, as 


and will make us ample amends for whatever it coſts to 


attain it; I ſhould believe, if it were your opinion, that, for 
the making a more ready and leſs difficult retreat, it would 


be very proper to rid ourſelves of all the uſeleſs baggage, 
and to keep only what is abſolutely neceſſary in our march.“ 


All the ſoldiers that moment lifted up their hands to ſignify 
their approbation and conſent to all that had been ſaid, and 
without loſs of time ſer fire to their tents and Carriages 
fluch of them as had too much equipage giving it others | 
who had too little, and deſtroying the reſt. 


[t was reſolved to march the army n tumult or 


* violence, if their return was not oppoſed; but otherwiſe to 


| his forces. He contented himſelf with haraſſing the Gree ; 
who moved on continually, The latter obſerving the diffi. 
| culty of retreating in a hollow ſquare in the face of an ene- 
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open themſelves a paſſage ſword in hand through the enemy. 
They began their march in the form of a great hollow 


ſquare, with the baggage in the centre. Chiriſophus the 


Lacedæmonian had the yan guard; two of the oldeſt cap- 


tains the right and left; and Timaſion with Xenophon were 


poſted in the rear as the youngeſt officers. The firſt day 

was rude; becauſe, having neither horſe nor {lingers, they 

were extremely haraſſed by a detachment ſent againſt them: 
but they provided againſt that inconvenience by followin, 

| Xenophon's advice. They choſe two hundred men out of 

the Rhodians in the army, whom they armed with ſlings, 

and augmented their pay for their encouragement. They 

could throw as far again as the Perſians, becauſe they diſ- 

charged balls of lead, and the other made uſe of large 


flints. They mounted alſo a ſquadron of fifty men upon 


After ſome days march, Tiſſaphernes —— wid 


my, from the unevenneſs of ground, hedges, and other ob- 


ſtacles, which might oblige them to break it, changed their 
older of battle, and marched in two columns, with the little 
| baggage they had in the ſpace between them. They formed 

a body of reſerve of ſix hundred choſen men, whom they 
divided into ſix companies, and ſubdivided by fifties and 
tens, to facilitate their motions according to occaſion. 
When the columns came cloſe to each other, they either 
remained in the rear, or filed off upon the flanks on both 
ſides, to avoid diſorder; and when they opened, they fell 
into the void ſpace in the rear between the two columns. 

Upon any occaſion of attack, they immediately ran where 
tit was neceſſary. The Greeks ſtood ſeveral charges, but they 


were neither conſiderable, nor attended with much loſs. . 
They arrived at the river Tygris. As its depth would not 
permit them to repaſs it without boats, they were obliged 


to croſs the Carducian mountains, becauſe there was no 


4g 


tte horſes intended for the baggage, and ſupplied their 
places with other beaſts of burden. By the means of this 
ſupply a ſecond detachment of the enemy were ve 

| verely handled. | 
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HISTORY OF THE 
other way, and the pee reported, that from thence they 
would enter Armenia, where they might paſs the Tygris at 


its ſource, and afterwards the Euphrates, not very diftant 


from it. To gain thoſe defiles before the enemy could ſeize 


them, it was thought proper to ſet forwards in the night, in 
order to arrive at the foot of the mountains by the break of 


day; which was done accordingly. Chiriſophus continued 


at the head of the advanced guard, with the troops armed 
with miſſive weapons, beſides his ordinary corps; and Xe- 
nophon in the rear, with only the heavy-armed ſoldiers, 
becauſe at that time there was nothing to fear on that ſide. 


The inhabitants of the country had taken poſſeſſion of ſe- 
veral of the heights, from whence it was neceſſary to drive 


\ them, which could not be done without great N and. 


difculty:. ß | 
The officers, vie held a edunedl of war, were gt opi- 


; nion, that it was proper to leave behind them all the beaſts 


of burden not abſolutely neceſſary, with all the ſlaves lately 


taken; becauſe both the one and the other would retard 
| their march too much in the great defiles they had to paſs; 
beſides which, it required a greater quantity of proviſions 
to ſupport them, and thoſe who had the care of the beaſts 
| were uſeleſs in fight. That regulation was executed with- 
out delay, and they continued their march, ſometimes fight. 
ing. and ſometimes halting. The paſling of the mountains, 
which took up ſeven days, fatigued the troops exceedingly, 
and occaſioned ſome loſs; but at length they arrived at 
_ villages, where they found proviſions in abundatice, and 


reſted ſome days, to recover the ſevere fatigues the army had 
ſuffered; in compariſon with which, all they had SOTO 
in Perſia was trivial. 

They found themſelves ſoon after expoſed t to new dan- 


ger. Almoſt at the foot of the mountains they came to a ri- 
ver, two hundred feet in breadth, called Centrites, which 
ſtopped their march. They had to defend themſelves againſt 


the enemy, who purſued them in the rear, and the Armeni- 
ans, the ſoldiers of the country, who defended the oppoſite 


fide of the river. They attempted in vain to paſs it in a 
place where the water came up to their armpits, and were | 
Carried away 335 the mp of the current, inf which 1 
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the weight of their arms made them unable to reſiſt By 
good fortune they diſcovered another place not ſo deep, 
where ſome ſoldiers had ſeen the people of the country paſs. 
It required abundance of addreſs, diligence, and valour, to 
keep off the enemy on both ſides of them. The army how- 
ever paſſed the river at length without much loſs. 

They marched afterwards with leſs interruption ; paſſed 


the ſource of the Tygris, and arrived at the little river Te- 
leboa, which is very beautiful, and has many villages on 


its banks. Here began the weſtern Armenia; which was 
governed by Tiribaſus, a ſatrap much beloved by the king, 


and had the honour to help him to“ mount on horſeback. 
F when at the court : he offered to let the army pals, and to 


ſuffer the ſoldiers to take all they wanted, upon condition 


that they ſhould commit no ravages in their march; which 


propoſal was accepted and ratified on each ſide. Tiribafas 


kept always a flying camp at a ſmall diſtance from the army. 
| There fell a great quantity of ſnow, which gave the troops 
| ſome inconvenience; and they learnt from a priſoner, that 
-  Tiribaſus had a deſign to attack the Greeks at a pals of the 
| mountains, in a defile, through which they muſt neceſſarily 
| march. They prevented him by ſeizing that poſt, after 
having put the enemy to flight. After ſome days march 
through deſerts, they paſſed the Euphrates near its ſource, 
I not having the water above their middles. | 


They ſuffered exceedingly afterwards from a north vind 


which blew in their faces, and prevented reſpiration; ſo that 
it was thought neceſſary to ſacrifice to the wind, upon which 
it ſeemed to abate. They marched on in ſnow five or fix 
feet deep, which killed ſeveral ſervants and beaſts of bur. 


den, beſides thirty ſoldiers. They made fires during the 
night, for they found plenty of wood. All the next day, they 


continued their march through the ſnow, when many of 


them from the exceſs of hunger, followed with languor or 


| fainting, continued lying upon the ground, through weak- 
| neſs and want of ſpirits. When ſomething had been given 
| them to eat, they found themſelves relieved, and continued 


their march. 
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The enemy ſtill purſued them, of whom many, overtaken 


by the night, remained on the way without fire or provi. 
ſions, ſo that ſeveral died of their hardſhips, and the enemy 


who followed them took ſome baggage. Some ſoldiers 
were alſo left behind, that had loſt their fight, and others 


their toes, by the ſnow. Againſt the firſt evil it was good 
to wear ſomething black before their eyes; and againſt the 

other, to keep the legs always in motion, and to bare the 
feet at night. Arriving in a more commodious place, they 


diſperſed themſelves into the neighbouring villages to re- 


cover and repoſe after their fatigues. The houſes were 
built under ground, with an opening at top, like a well, 
through which the deſcent was by a ladder; but there was 
another entrance for cattle. They found there ſheep, cows, 


goats, poultry ; with wheat, barley, and pulſe; and for 


drink, there was beer, which was very ſtrong, when not 


mingled with water, but was agreeable to thoſe who were 


uſed to it. They drank this with a reed out of the veſſels 


that held the beer, upon which they ſaw the barley ſwim. 


The maſter of the houſe, where Xenophon lay, eve 1 


very kindly, and even ſhowed him where he had concealed 
ſome wine; beſides which he made him a preſent of ſeveral 


| horſes. He taught him alſo to faſten a kind of hurdles to 
| their feet, and to do the ſame to the other beaſts of burden, 


to prevent their ſinking in the ſnow ; without which they 


would have been up to the girth in it at every ſtep. The 
army, after having reſted ſeven days 1 in theſe villages, re- 
ſumed their route. 


After a march of ſeven days they arrived at the river 


Araxes, called alſo the Phaſus, which is about a hundred 


feet in breadth. Two days after they diſcovered the Pha- 


ſians, the Chalybes, and the Taochians, who kept the pals 
of the mountains, to prevent their deſcending into the plain. 
They ſaw it was impoſlible to avoid coming to a battle with 
them, and reſolved to give it the ſame day. Xenophon, 
who had obſerved that the enemy detended only the ordinary 
paſſage, and that the mountain was three leagues in extent, 
propoſed the ſending of a detachment to take poſſeſſion of 
the heights that commanded the enemy; which would not 


be difficult, as they might prevent all ſuſpicion of their 
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deſign by a march in the night, and by making a falſe attack 


buy the main road, to amuſe the Barbarians. This was 


accordingly Executed, the Oy put to flight, and the paſs 
cleared. 

They croſſed the country of the Chalybes, who are the 
moſt valiant of all the Barbarians in thoſe parts. When 
they killed an enemy, they cut off his head and carried it 


about in triumph, ſinging and dancing. They kept them. 
ſelves cloſe ſhut up in their cities, and when the army 
marched, fel] ſuddenly upon the rear, after having carried 


every ching of value in the country into places of ſafety. 


After twelve or fifteen days march, they arrived at a very 


high mountain, called Tecqua, from whence they deſcried 


the ſea. The firſt who perceived it, raiſed great ſhouts of 


joy for a conſiderable time; which made Xenophon i imagine 


that the van guard was attacked, and go with all haſte to 
| ſupport it. As he approached. nearer, the cry of the ea! 
3 the ſea! was heard diſtinctly, and the alarm changed into 


joy and gaiety; and when they came to the top, nothing was 


| heard but a confuſed noiſe of the whole army, crying out 
together, the ſea! the ſea! whilſt they could not refrain from 

tears, nor from embracing their generals and officers, And | 
then, without waiting for orders, they heaped up a pile of 
2 ones, and erected a trophy with broken bucklers and other 


arms. 


of the country had poſſeſſed themſelves. The Greeks drew 


up in battle at the bottom of it to aſcend, for the acceſs Was 
not impracticable. Xenophon did not judge it proper to 

march in line of battle, but by files; becauſe the ſoldiers 

could not keep their ranks, from the inequality of the 


ground, that in ſome places was eaſy, and in others difficult 
to climb, which might diſcourage them, That advice was 


approved, and the army formed according to it. The 
| heavy-armed troops amounted to fourſcore files, each con- 


ſiſting of about a hundred men, with eighteen hundred light 


armed ſoldiers, divided in three bodies, one of which was 
poſted on the right, another on the left, and a third in the 
centre, After having encouraged his troops, by repreſent- 


From thence they CT to the mountains "of Polrkis 
one of which was higher than the reſt, and of that the people 
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: HISTORY OF THE 
ing to them that this was the laſt obſtacle they had to ſur- 


mount, and 1mplored the aſſiſtance of the gods, the army 


began to aſcend the hill. The enemy were not able to ſup. 
port their charge, and diſperſed. They paſſed the moun. 
tain, and encamped in mines, where they found proviſions 
in abundance. N 

A very ſtrange actident happened there to the army, 
which put them into great conſternation. For the ſoldiers 


finding abundance of beehives in that place, and eating the 
honey, they were taken with violent vomiting and fluxes, 
attended with raving fits; ſo that thoſe, who were leaſt ill, 


ſeemed like drunken men, and the reſt, either furiouſly mad, 
or dying. The earth was ſtrewed with their bodies as after 
a defeat; however, none of them died, and the diſtemper 
ceaſed the next day about the fame hour it had taken them, 


The third or fourth day the ſoldiers got up, but in the con- 
_ dition people are after taking a violent medicine. 


Two days after the army arrived near Trebiſond, a Greek 
colony of Sinopians, ſituate upon the Euxine or Black Sea, 
in the province of Colchis. Here they lay encamped for 


thirty days, and acquitted themſelves of the vows they had 2 


made to Jupiter, Hercules, and the other deities, to obtain a 


bappy return into their own country. They alſo celebrated 4 
the games of the horſe and foot races, wreſtling, boxing, the | 


pancratium ; the whole attended with the e joy and 


| . 


8107. VI. The Greeks, after having undergone exceſſive 


Fatigues, and ſurmounted many Dangers, arrive upon the 

Sea coaſt oppoſite to Byzantium, They paſs the Strait, and 
engage in the Service of Seuthes, Prince of Thrace. Xeno- 
Phon afterwards repaſſes the Sea, advances to Pergamus, 
and joins Thimbron, General of the Lacedæmonians, who 
| marches againſt T: *ſaphernes and Pharnabafus. | 


FTER having offered ſacrifices to the ſeveral divini- | 


85 proper meaſures for their return into Greece. They | 
concluded _ going thither by ſea, and for that e 
Sony: * Hite 


ties, and celebrated the games, they deliberated upon | 
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. Chiriſophus offered to go to Anaxibius, the admiral of 


Spatta, who was his friend, to obtain ſhips of him. He ſet 


out directly, and Xenophon regulated the order it was neceſ- 
ſary to obſerve, and the precautions to be taken for the 
ſecurity of the camp, proviſions, and forage. 
it al ſo proper to make ſure of ſome veſſels, beſides thoſe that 
were expected, and made ſome en againſt the 9 


He believed 


bouring people. 


As Chiriſophus did not return ſo foon as Was expefied, 
ob proviſions began to be wanting, it was reſolved to pro- 
ceed by land; becauſe there was not a ſufficient number of 
3 ſhips to transport the whole army, and thoſe, which the pre- 
caution of Xenophon had procured, were allotted to carry 
the women, the old and ſick men, with all the unneceſſary 
baggage. The army continued its march, and lay ten days 
gt“ Ceraſus, where there was a general review of the troops, 

who were found to amount to eight thouſand fix hundred 
men, out of about ten thouſand; the reſt having died in 


their retreat, of their wounds, fatigues, or diſeaſes... 


In the ſmall time the Greeks continued in theſe parts, 
| feveral diviſions aroſe, as well with the inhabitants of the 
| country, as with ſome of the officers, who were jealous of 
 Nenophon's authority, and endeavoured to render him 
odious to the army. But his wiſdom and moderation put a 
top to thoſe diſorders ;: having made the ſoldiers ſenſible 
| that their ſafety depended upon preſerving union and a good 
* underſtanding ambng ee and obedience to their 
generals. 7 
. From Ceraſus they went to 1 which is not very 
remote from it. They there deliberated again upon thge 
proper meaſures for their return. The inhabitants of the 
country repreſented the almoſt inſuperable difficulties off 


going by land, from the defiles and rivers they had to paſs, 
and offered to ſupply the Greeks with ſhips. 


* This city of e became 1 from the cherry trees, which 3 


| Jus firſt brought into Italy, and 9 80 n thence have been diſperſed ; all 


over the weſtern world. 
SY 


This ſeemed - 
the beſt expedient, and the army .embarked accordingly, 


A They arrived the next day at Sinope, a city of Paphlagonia, : 
: and. a colony of the Mileſians. Chiriſophus repaired thither 
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with galleys, but without money, though the troops expected 


to receive ſome. He aſſured them that the army ſhould be 


paid, as ſoon as they were out of the Euxine Sea; and that 
their retreat was univerſally celebrated; and the ſubject of 


the diſcourſe and admiration of all e 
The ſoldiers, finding themſelves near enough to Gitece, 


deſired to make ſome booty before they arrived there, and 
| with that view reſolved to nominate a general with full au- 

| thority, whereas, till then, all affairs were determined in the 
council of war by the plurality of voices. They caſt their 


eyes upon Xenophon, and cauſed him to be deſired to accept 


that office. He was not inſenſible of the honour of com- 


manding in chief; but he foreſaw the conſequences, and 


deſired time to conſider. After having expreſſed the higheſt 


ſenſe of gratitude for an offer ſo much to his honour, he re- 


preſented, that, to avoid jealouſy and diviſion, the ſucceſs 
of affairs, and the intereſt of the army, ſeemed to require 
- that they ſhould chooſe a Lacedæmonian for their general; 
the Spartan ſtate at that time attually ruling Greece, and in 
cConſideration of that choice would be diſpoſed to ſupport 
them. This reaſon was not reliſhed, and they objeRed to it, 
that they were far from intending a ſervile dependence upon 
| Sparta, or to ſubmit. to regulate their enterpriſes by the 
- pleaſure or diſlike of that ſtate; and preſſed him again to 
accept the command. He was then obliged to explain him- - 
{elf ſincerely, and without evaſion; and declared, that having. 
conſulted the gods by ſacrifice, upon the offer they made 
him, they had manifeſted their will by evident ſigns, from 


whence it appeared that they did not approve their choice. 


It was ſurpriſing to ſee the impreſſion which the ſole men- 
tion of the gods made upon the ſoldiers, otherwiſe very _ 
warm and tenacious, and who beſides are commonly little 
affected with the motives of religion. Their great ardour 
abated immediately, and without making any reply, they 


proceeded to elett Chiriſophus e a ee for 


their general. 4 
His authority eden no long continuance. Nifcord; as 


Xenophon had foreſeen, aroſe amongſt the troops, who were 


angry that their general prevented their plundering the Gre- |1 
clan cities, by which they paſſed. This difturbance was ; 
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principally excited by the Peloponneſians, who compoſed 
one half of the army, and could not ſee Xenophon an Athe- 


nian in authority without pain: Different meaſares were 
propoſed; but nothing being concluded, the troops divided 
themſelves into three bodies; of which the Achaians and 


Archadians; that is, the Peloponneſians, were the principal, 
amounting to four thouſand five hundred heavy- armed foot, 


with Lycon and Callimachus for their generals: Chiriſo- 
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phus commanded another part of about fourteen hundred 5 


men, beſides ſeven hundred light- armed infantry; Xeno- 
phon had the third; almoſt the ſame in number; of which 


three hundred were light-armed ſoldiers, with about forty 
horſe, which were all the cavalry of the army. The firſt 
having obtained ſhips from the people of * Heraclea, tb 
whom they had ſent to demand them; ſet out before the reſt 
to make ſome booty, and made a deſcent in the port of 
Calpe. Chiriſophus, who was ſick; marched by land; but 
without quitting the coaſt. Nenophon landed at Heraclea, | 


and entered into the heart of the country. 


New diviſions aroſe; The imprudence of the troops and 
their leaders had involved them in ill meaſures, not without 
loſs, from whence the addreſs of Xenophon extricated 


them more than once. Being all reunited again, after va- 


rious ſucceſs; they arrived by land at Chryſopolis in Ca- 
ledonia, facing Byzantium, whither they repaired ſome 
days after, having paſſed the ſmall arm of the ſea, which 


ſeparates the two continents. They were upon the point 


of plundering that rich and powerful city, to revenge a 


fraud and injury which had been done them; and from the 


 hopeofenriching themſelves once for all, when Xenophon 
made all poſſible haſte thither. He admitted the juſtneſs 
of their revenge, but he made them ſenſible of the fatal 


conſequences which would attend it. After your plunder- 


ing this city, and deftroying the Lacedæmonians eſtabliſhed 
in it, you will be deemed the mortal enemies of their re- 
public, and of all their allies: Athens, my country, that 
had four hundred galleys at ſea and in the arſenals, when it 
took up arms againſt them, great ſums of money in its trea= 
fury, a revenue. of a thouſand talents, and was in polleſſion 


* A eity of Pontus. 


Vou III. - * Es :.- 
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of all the iſles of 5 and of many cities in Europe and 
Alla, of which this was one, has nevertheleſs been reduced 
to yield to their power, and ſubmit to their ſway. And do 
you hope, who are but a handful of men, without generals, 


proviſions, allies, or any reſource, either from Tiſſapher- 


nes, who has betrayed you, or the king of Perſia, whom you 
have attempted to dethrone; can you hope, I ſay, in ſuch a 
condition to make head againſt the Lacedæmonians? Let 
us demand ſatis faction from the Byzantines, and not avenge 
their fault by a much greater of our own, which muſt draw 
upon us inevitable ruin.“ He was believed, and the an 


accommodated. 


Prom thence he led e to dehnen 4 to ſerve | 
Scuthes, prince of Thrace, who had before ſolicited him 

by his envoys to bring troops to his aid, in order to his re- 
ellabliſhment in his father's dominions, of which his enemies 


had deprived him. He had made Xenophon great promiſes 


| Jor himſelf and his troops; but when they had done him 
the ſervice he wanted, he was ſo far from keeping his word, 
that he did not give them the pay agreed upon. Xenophon 


reproached him exceedingly with this breach of faith; im- 


puting his perfidy to his miniſter Heraclides, who thought 
to make his court to his maſter, by ſaving him a ſum of mo- 


ney, at the expence of juſtice, faith, and honeſty ; quali- 


ties which ought to be dearer than all others to a prince, 


as they contribute the molt to his reputation, as well as to 


the ſucceſs of affairs and the ſecuri ity of a fate. But that 
treacherous miniſter who looked upon honour, probity, 

and juſtice, as mere chimeras, and that there was nothing 
real but the poſſeſſion of much money, had no thoughts, in 


conſequence, but of enriching himſelf by any means what- 


| ſoever, and robbed his maſter firſt with impunity, and all 
his ſubjects along with him. However,” continued Xe- 
nophon, © every wile man, eſpecially in authority and com- 


mand, ought to regard juſtice, Probity, and the faith of en- 


gagements, as the moſt precious treaſure he can polleſs; 
aud as an aſſured reſource, and an infallible ſupport i in all 


the events that can happen. Heraclides was the more in 


the wrong for acting in this manner with regard to the troops : 


. W I. vii: 


r mM 0 Me pe. 
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as he was a native of Greece, and not a Thracian: but ava: 


rice had extinguiſhed all ſenſe of honour in him. 
Whilſt the diſpute between Seuthes and Xenophon was 


warmeſt, Charminus and Polynices arrived; as ambaſſadors. 


from Lacedemon; and brought advice, that the republic 
had declared war againſt Tiſſaphernes and Pharnabaſus; that 
Thimbron had already embarked with the troops and pro- 
miſed a darick a month to every ſoldier; two to each officer, 
and four to the colonels, who ſhould engage in the ſervice; 
Xenophon accepted the offer, and having obtained from 


Seuthes, by the mediation of the ambaſſadors, part of the 
pay due to him, he went by ſea to Lampſacus with the army, 


which amounted at that time to almoſt ſix thouſand men. 
From thence he advanced to Pergamus, a City in the pro- 


vince of Troas. Having met near Parthenia, where ended 
the expedition of the Greeks, a great nobleman returning 


into Perſia, he took him, his wife, and children, with all 


his equipage, and by that means found himſelf in a con- 


dition to beſtow great liberalities amongſt the ſoldiers, 


and to make them a ſatisfactory amends for all the loſſes 
they had ſuſtained; Thimbron at length arrived, who took. 
upon him the command of the troops, and having joined 
them with his own, marched OE: e and 


Pharnabaſus. 


Such was the event of Gu 8 expedition. Xenophon | 
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reckons from the firſt ſetting out of that prince's army from 


the city of Epheſus to their arrival where the battle was 


fought, five hundred and thirty paraſangas or leagues, and 
u er and thirteen days march; 5 and in their return 
from the place of battle to Cotyora, a city upon the coaſt of 


the Euxine or Black Sea, ſix hundred and twenty paraſangas 
or leagues, and a hundred and twenty days march. And 


adding both together, he ſays, the way, going and coming, 
was eleven hundred and fifty * five paraſangas or leagues, 


and two hundred and fifteen 1 march; and chat the 


f 'Xenoph: de Exped. I. ii. p. 276. „ Ibid, Cyr.]. iii. p. 355 
V Xenoph. 1. vil. p. 427. | 


4 ] add, fre, which are left out in the text, to make the total agree with 
the two parts. | ; 


Een! 
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whole time the army took to perform that journey, includ. 


Ing the days of reſt, was fifteen months. 
It appears by this calculation, that the army of Cyrus 
marched daily, one day with another, almoſt ſix paraſangas * 


or leagues in going, and only five in their return. It was 


natural, that Cyrus, who deſired to ſurpriſe his brother, | 


ſhould uſe all poſſible diligence for that purpoſe. 


This retreat of the ten thouſand Greeks has always paſſed 
among the judges in the art of war, as I have already ob- 
ſerved, for a perfect model in its kind, and never had a pa- 
rallel, 

valour and bravery, nor condufted with more prudence, 

nor executed with more ſucceſs. Ten thouſand men, five 


Indeed no enterpriſe could be formed with more 


or ſix hundred leagues from their own country; who had 


| Joſt their generals and beſt officers, and find themſelves in 
the heart of the enemy's vaſt empire, undertake, in the ſight 
of a viftorious and numerous army, with the king at the. 

head of them, to retire through the ſeat of his empire, and 
in a manner from the gates of his palace, and to traverſe a 
vaſt extent of unknown countries, almoſt all in arms againſt 
them, without being diſmayed by the proſpett of the innu- 


merable obſtacles and dangers, to which they were every 


moment expoſed; paſſes of rivers, of mountains, and de- 
files; open attacks; ſecret ambuſcades from the people up- 
on their route; famine, almoſt inevitably in vaſt and deſert 


regions; and above all the treachery they had to fear from 


the troops, who ſeemed to be employed in eſcorting them, 
but in reality had orders to deſtroy them. 


F or Artaxerxes, 


»The paraſanga is a meaſure of the ways peculiar to the Perſians, and 
conſiſts of three ſtadia, The ſtadium is the ſame with the Greeks, and con- 
tains, according to the moſt received opinion, one hundred and twenty-five 


: geometrical paces; twenty of which in conſequence are required to the come 
mon French league. And this has been We: rule Aiden, according to which 


the paraſangais a league and a half. 
I obſerve here a great difficulty. ls this calculation we find, the ordi- 
nary days marches of Cyrus, with an army of more than a hundred thouſand 


men, would have been one day with another nine leagues, during ſo long a. 


time; which, according to the judges in military affairs, is abſolutely im- 


poſſible. This is what has determined me to compute the paraſanga at no 


more than a league, Several authors have remarked, and indeed it is not to 


be doubted, that the ſtadium, and all the other meaſures of ways of the an- 


cients, have differed widely vecording: to times and Places, as — ſtill da 
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who was ſenſible how. much the return of thoſe Greeks 
into their country would cover him with diſgrace, and de- 


cry the majeſty of the empire in the ſenſe of all nations, had 


left nothing undone to prevent it; and he deſired their de- 


ſtruction, ſays Plutarch, more paſſionately, than to con- 


quer Cyrus himſelf, or to preſerve the ſovereignty of his 


eſtates. Thoſe ten thouſand men, however, notwithſtand- 
ing ſo many obſtacles, carried their point, and arrived, 
through a thouſand dangers, victorious and triumphant in 


their own country. * Anthony long after, when purſued 


by the Parthians almoſt in the ſame country, finding him- 


 felf in like danger, cried out in admiration of their invin- 
cible valour, O the retreat of the ten thouſand! 


And it was the good ſucceſs of this famous retreat, which 


filled the people of Greece with contempt for Artaxerxes, 


by demonſtrating to them, that gold, ſilver, luxury, volup- 
tuouſneſs, and a numerous ſeraglio of women, were the 


ſole merit of the grand monarch; but that as to the reſt, his 


opulence and all his boaſted power were only pride and 


oſtentation. It was this prejudice, more univerſal than ever 


in Greece after this celebrated expedition, that gave birth _ 
to thoſe bold enterpriſes of the Greeks of which we ſhall 
ſoon treat, that made Artaxerxes tremble upon his throne, 
and brought the Perſian Empire: to the very brink of de- , 


Aruchioni, 


: iet VII. Conſequences of Cyrus's Death in the Court 


of 5 Cruelty and Fealouſy of Pary/atis. Sta- 


tira pot Voned. 


RETURN to what paſſed after the 8 of 88 : 
in the court of Artaxerxes. As he believed that he 
killed Cyrus with his own hand, and looked upon that 


action as the moſt glorious in his life, he deſired that all the 
world ſhould think the ſame; and it was wounding him in 
the moſt tender part to diſpute that honour, or endeavour 


to divide it with him. The Carian ſoldier, whom we men- 
tioned before, not contented with the great preſents the 


king had made him upon a different pretext, perpetually 
i Plut. in Ant. p. 937. NAU. | Plut. in Artax. p. 1018-1021, 
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declared to all that would hear him, that none but himſelf 
had killed Cyrus, and that the king did him great injuſtice 
in depriving him of the glory due to him. The prince, 
upon being informed of that inſolence, conceived a jealouſy 


equally baſe and cruel, and had the weakneſs to cauſe him to 
be delivered to Paryſatis, who had ſworn the deſtruction af 


all thoſe that had any ſhare in the death of her ſon, Ani- 
mated by her barbarous revenge, ſhe commanded the exe- 
cutioners to take that unfortunate wretch, and to make him 


ſuffer the moſt exquiſite tortures during ten days; then 


after they had torn out his eyes, to pour molten braſs into 


his ears, till he expired in that cruel e Wien WAS ac- 


5 n executed. 


Mithridates alſo, having boaſted in an entertainment, 


where he had heated his brain with wine, that it was he 

gave Cyrus his mortal wound, paid very dear for that ſot- 
tiſh and imprudent vanity. He was condemned to ſuffer the 
| puniſhment af the * troughs, one of the moſt cruel that was 

ever invented, and after having languiſhed in torment dur- _ 


ing ſeventeen days, died at laſt ſlowly in exquiſite miſery. . 
There only remained for the final execution of her pro- 


ject, and fully to ſatiate her vengeance, the puniſhment of | 
the king's eunuch Meſabates, who, by his maſter's order, | 
| had cut off the head and hand of Cyrus. But as there was | 
nothing to take hold of in his conduct, Paryſatis laid this 


ſnare for him. She was a woman of great addreſs, had 


abundance of wit, and excelled in playing at a certain game 
with dice. After the war, ſhe had been reconciled with the 


| king, played often with him, was of all his parties, had an 
unbounded complaiſance for him, and far from contradict. 


ing him in any thing, prevented his deſires, did not bluſh 
at indulging his paſſions, and even at ſupplying him with 


the means of gratifying them, But ſhe took eſpecial care 


never to loſe ſight of him, and to leave Statira as little alone 
with him as ſhe could, Omg to yon an abſolute aſcend- 
ant over her ſon, _ 


One day ſeeing the king enirely 8 od wah 2 
no thoughts but of diverting himſelf, ſhe propoſed playing 


I. Sce the deleription of this torture, as before given ii in this Volume. 
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at dice with him for a thouſand daricks*, to which he. 


readily conſented. She ſuffered him to win, and paid down 


the money. But affecting regret and vexation, ſhe preſſed 
him to begin again, and to play with her for an eunuch. 


The king, who ſuſpected nothing, complied, and they 


agreed to except five of the favourite eunuchs on each ſide, 


that the winner ſhould take their choice out of the reſt, and 


the loſer be bound to deliver him. Having made theſe con- 
ditions, they ſat down to play. The queen was all attention 


to the game, and made uſe of all her {kill and addreſs in it; 
| beſides which the dice favoured her. She won, and choſe 


Meſabates, for he was not one of the excepted. As ſoon as 
ſhe got him into her hands, before the king could have the 
leaſt ſuſpicion of the revenge ſhe meditated, ſhe delivered, 
him to the executioners, and commanded them to flea him 
alive, to lay him afterwards upon three + croſs bars, and to 
ſtretch his {kin at large before his eyes upon two ſtakes pre- 
pared for that purpoſe; which was performed accordingly. ; 


When the king knew this, he was very ſorry for it, and vio- 


lently angry with his mother. But without giving herſelf 


any further trouble about it, ſhe told him with a { BF and in 


a jeſting way, „Really you are a great loſer, and muſt be 


highly in the right, to be ſo much out of humour for a de- 


crepid wretch of an eunuch, when I, who loſt a thouſand 


good daricks, and paid them down upon the ſpot, do not ſay 
a word, and am ſatisfied.” 


All theſe cruelties ſeem to be only . and preparations | 


for a greater crime Paryſatis meditated. She had retained 


at heart a violent hatred for queen Statira, which ſhe had ſuf. 
fered to eſcape her upon many occaſions. She perceived 


- plainly, that her credit with the king her ſon was only the 


effect 45 his reſpect and conſideration for her as his mother; 
whereas, that for Statira was founded in love and ak, 


dence, the beſt ſecurity of credit with him. Of what is 
not the jealouſy of an ambitious woman capable! She re- 
ſolved to rid herſelf, whatever it coſt her, of lo formidable 
a rival. 
* The darick was worth ten livres, 
+ Plutarch explains this circumſtance no farther, 
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For the more certain attainment of her ends, ſhe feigned a 
reconciliation with her daughter-in-law, and treated her with 
all the exterior marks of ſincere friendſhip and real confi- 


dence. The two queens appearing, therefore to have forgot 
their former ſuſpicions and differences, lived well together, 
| ſawone another as before, and ate at each other's apartments. 

But as both of them knew how much the friendſhips and 
careſſes of the court were to be relied upon, eſpecially 
amongſt the women, they were neither of them deceived in 
| the other; and the ſame fears always ſubſiſting, they kept 
Upon their guard, and never ate but of the ſame diſhes and. 
pieces. Could one believe it poſſible to deceive ſo attentive 


and cautious a vigilance? Paryſatis, one day when her 
daughter-in- law was at table with her, took an extremely 


exquiſite bird, that had been ſerved up, cut it in two parts, 
gave one half to Statira, and ate the other herſelf. Statira 
foon after was ſeized with ſharp pains, and, having quitted 
the table, died in the moſt horrible convulſions, not with. 
out inſpiring the king with the moſt violent ſuſpicions of his 
mother, of whoſe cruelty, and implacable and revengeful 
fpirit, he was ſufficiently ſenſible before. He made the 
ſtricteſt enquiry into the crime. All his mother's officers _ 
and domeſtics were ſeized and put to the queſtion; when | 
Gygis, one of Paryſatis's women and confidents, confeſſed 
the whole. She had cauſed one ſide of a knife to be rubbed | 
with poiſon, f ſo that Paryſatis, having cut the bird! in two, put : Y 
the ſound part into her own mouth directly, and gave Statira | 
| the other that was poiſoned. Gygis was put to death after | 
the manner the Perſians puniſhed porſoners, which is thus: | 
| they lay their heads upon a great and very broad ſtone, and | 
beat upon it with another till they are entirely cruſhed, and 
have no remains of their former figure. As for Paryſatis, 


the king contented himſelf with confining her to Babylon, 


where ſhe demanded to retire, and told her, that he would 


never let his foot within it while ſhe was chere. . 


PERSIANS AND GRECIANS. 
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CHAP, III. 


StcT. I. The Grecian Cities of Tonia implore aid of the Lace. 
dæmonians againſt Artaxerxes. Rare Prudence of a Lady 
continued in her Huſband's Government after his Death, 
" Im” laus elecled King of Sparta. His Character. 


HE cities of Ionia, that had taken party with Cyrus, 


apprehending the reſentment of Tifſaphernes, had 
applied to the Lacedzmonians, as the deliverers of Greece, 


for their ſupport in the poſſeſſion of the liberty they en- 


joyed, and to prevent their country from being ravaged. 
We have already ſaid that Thimbron was ſent thither, to 
whoſe troops Xenophon had joined his, after their return 

from Perſia. Thimbron was ſoon recalled upon ſome diſ- 


content, and had for his ſucceſſor Dercyllidas, ſurnamed 
Siſyphus, from his induſtry in finding reſources, and his ca- 
pacity in inventing machines of war. He took upon him the 


command of the army at Epheſus. When he arrived there, 
he was apprized, that there was a difference between the 


two ſatraps, who commanded in the country. 
The provinces of the Perſian monarchy, of which ſeveral, 


ſituate at the extremity of the empire, required too much ap- 


plication to be governed immediately by the prince, were 


confided to the care of the great lords, commonly called ſa. 
traps. They had each of them, in their government, an al- 


moſt ſovereign authority, and were, properly ſpeaking, not 


| unlike the viceroys we ſee in our days in ſome neighbouring 
| ftates. They were ſupplied with a number of troops ſuffi- 
cient for the defence of the country. They appointed all 


officers, diſpoſed of the governments of cities, and were 
charged with levying and remitting the tributes to the 


prince. They had power to raiſe troops, to treat with 5 


neighbouring ſtates, and even with the generals of the ene- 


5 my; in a word, to do every thing necellary to the good order 


and tranquillity of their governments. They were inde- 
pendent of one another; and though they ſerved the ſame 


maſter, and it was their duty to concur to the ſame ends, ne- 


= Xenoph, Hiſt, Grec, I. iii. p. 479487. 
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vertheleſs each being more affected with the particular ad- 
vantage of his own province, than the general good of the 
empire, they often differed among themſelves ; formed op- 
polite deſigns, refuſed aid to their colleagues in neceſſity, and 
_ ſometimes even ated entirely againſt them. The remote. 
_ neſs of the court, and the abſence of the prince, gave room 


for theſe diſſenſions; and perhaps a ſecret policy contri- | 


buted to keep them up, to elude or prevent conſpiracies, 
which too good an underſtanding amongſt the govergors 
might have excited. 


Dercyllidas, having heard, therefore, that Tiſſaphernes 


and Pharnabaſus were at variance, made a truce with the 
former, that he might not have them both upon his hands at 


the ſame time, entered Pharnabaſus' 8 province, and advanced | 
as far as Mol, | 
Zenis, the Dardanian, had governed that province under 
the ſatrap' 8 authority; and as, after his death, it was to have 
been given to another, Mania, his widow, went to Pharna- 


baſus with troops and preſents, and told him, that having 


been the wife of a man who had rendered him great ſervices, 
ſhe deſired him not to deprive her of her huſband's reward; |] 
that ſhe would ſerve him with the ſame zeal and fidelity; 


and that, if ſhe failed in either, he was always at liberty to 
take her government from her. She was continued in it 


by this means, and acquitted herſelf with all the judgment | 
and ability that could have been expected from the moſt _ 


conſummate perſon in the arts of ruling. To the ordinary 
| tributes which her huſband had paid, ſhe added preſents of 


---.. "nll extraordinary magnificence; and when Pharnabaſus came 


into her province, ſhe entertained him more ſplendidly than 


any of the other governors. She was not contented with the 
_ conſervation of the cities committed to her care, ſhe made 


new conqueſts, and took * Lariſſa, Amixita, and Colona. 


Hence we may obſerve, that prudence, good ſenſe, and = 


courage, are of all ſexes. She was preſent in all expeditions 


in a chariot, and in perſon decreed rewards and puniſh- 
ments. None of the neighbouring provinces had a finer | 
army than hers, in which ſhe had a great number of Greek 
ſloldiers in her pay. She even attended Pharnabaſus i in all his E 


From the Lydians and Piſidians, 
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_ enterpriſes, and was of no common ſupport to him. So that 
the ſatrap, who knew all the value of ſo extraordinary a me- 
rit, did more honour to this lady, than to all the other go- 


vernors. He even admitted her into his council, and treated 
her with ſuch a diſtinction as might have excited jealouſy, if 


the modeſty and affability of that lady had not prevented 


bad effects, by throwing, in a manner, a veil over all her 


perfections, which ſoftened their luſtre, and let them only 
appear to be the objetts of admiration. 


She had no enemies but in her own family. Midias, her 


ſon-in-law, ſtung with the reproach of ſuffering a woman to 


command in his place, and abuſing the entire confidence ſha 
_ repofed in him, which gave him acceſs to her at all times, 


ſtrangled her with her ſon. After her death he ſeized two 
fortreſſes, wherein ſhe had ſecured her treaſures; the other. 


cities declared againſt him. He did not long enjoy the fruits 


of his crime. Dercyllidas happily arrived at this juncture. 
All the fortreſſes of Aolia, either voluntarily or by force, 
ſurrendered to him, and Midias was deprived of the poſſeſ- 


ſions he had ſo unjuftly acquired. The Lacedæmonian ge- 
neral, having granted Pharnabaſus a truce, took up his win» 


ter quarters in e to avoid 2g chargeable to his 
allies. 


„The next year, being continued in the command, he A. M. 
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marched into Thrace, and arrived at the Cherſoneſus. He , 3606. 


knew that the deputies of the country had been at Sparta, 


to repreſent the neceſlity of fortifying the iſthmus with a 
5 good wall againſt the frequent incurfions of the Barbarians, 


which prevented the cultivation of the lands. Having mea- 


ſured the ſpace, which is more than a league in breadth, he 


diſtributed the work amongſt the ſoldiers, and the wall was 
finiſhed in the autumn of the ſame year. Within this ſpace 


were incloſed eleven cities, ſeveral ports, and a great num 
ber of arable lands and plantations, with paſture of all Kinds. 


The work being fimfhed, he returned into Aſia, after having 
reviewed the cities and found them all in good condition. 

»? Conon, the Athenian, after loſing the battle of Ægoſo- 

potamos, having condemned himſelf to a voluntary baniſh- 


ment, continued in the iſle of Cyprus with king Evagoras, 


N p. 487; 488. v Plut, in Artax, p · 1021. 
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HISTORY OF THE 
not only for the ſafety of his perſon, but in expectation of a 
change in affairs; like one, ſays Plutarch, who waits the re. 
turn of the tide before he embarks. He had always in view 


the re-eſtabliſhment of the Athenian power, to which his 
defeat had given a mortal wound; and full of fidelity and 


zeal for his country, though little favourable to him, per- 


petually meditated the means to raiſe it from its ruins, and 
reſtore it to its ancient ſplendor. | 
This Athenian general, knowing the ſucceſs of his views, 
had occaſion for a powerful ſupport, wrote to Artaxerxes 


to explain his projeft to him, and ordered the perſon who 


carried his letter, to apply himſelf to Cteſias, who would 


give it to the king. It was accordingly delivered to that phy- 


ſician, who, it is ſaid, though he did not approve the contents 
ol it, added to what Conon had wrote, That he deſired the 
king would ſend Cteſias to him, being a perſon very capable 
of his ſervice, eſpecially in maritime affairs,” Pharnaba- 


ſus, in concert with Conon, was gone to court to complain 


againſt the conduct of Tiſſaphernes, as too much in favour 
of the Lacedæmonians. Upon the warm inſtances of Phar- 
nabaſus, the king ordered five hundred talents* to be paid 
him for the equipment of a fleet, with inſtructions to give 
Conon the command of it. He ſent Cteſias into Greece, 
cho, after having viſited 0 his native country, went 
to Sparta. 
znis Cteſias was- at firſt in the ſervice of Cyrus, 3 


i; he had followed in his expedition. He was taken priſoner in 


| ſervice, and made him his firſt phyſician. He paſſed ſeveral 


the battle wherein Cyrus was killed, and was made uſe of 
to dreſs the wounds Artaxerxes had received, of which he 
acquitted himſelf ſo well, that the king retained him in his 


years in his ſervice in that quality. Whilſt he was there, 


the Greeks, upon all their occaſions at the court, applied 
_ themſelves to him, as Conon did on this. His long reſidence 
in Perſia, and at the court, had given him the neceſlary time 
and means for his information 1 in the on of the e 


f Diod. J. xiv. Pe 267 Juſtin, L vi. c. 1 1. : a 
r Strab, |. xiv. p. 636. Plut. in Artax. p,1014—1017—1020, Diod. ? xiv. 
p. 273. Ariſtot. de Hiſt. anim. l. viii. c. 28. Phot. Cod. lxii. 


5 D, ooo crowns, or about 112,000), ſterling. 
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which he wrote in three-and-twenty books. The firſt con- 
tained the hiſtory of the Aſſyrians and Babylonians, from 
Ninus and Semiramis, down to Cyrus. The other ſeventeen 
treated of the Perſian affairs, from the beginning of Cyrus's 
reign to the third year of the XCVth Olympiad, which 
agrees with the three hundred and ninety-eighth before 
JESUS CHRIST. He wrote alſo a hiſtory of India. 


429 


* 


| Photius had given us ſeveral extracts of both theſe hiſtories, 


which are all that remain of Cteſias. He often contradifts 
Herodotus, and differs ſometimes alſo from Xenophon. He 
was in no great eſtimation with the ancients, who ſpeak of 
him as of a very vain man, whoſe veracity is not to be relied 
on, and who has inſerted tables, ne ſometimes even 1285 in 


his hiſtory. 


Tiſſaphernes ad Plurnabeſvs,. ak ſecretly each A. M. 


other's enemies, had, upon the king's orders, united their 3557. 


5 Ant. J. C. 
troops to oppoſe the enterpriſes of Dercyllidas, who had = 


marched into Caria. They had reduced him to poſt himſelf 
ſo diſadvantageouſly, that he muſt inevitably have periſhed, 
had they charged him immediately, without giving him time 
to look about him. Pharnabaſus was of this opinion: but 
Tiſſaphernes apprehended the valour of the Greeks, who 
had been of Cyrus's army, which he had experienced, and 
to whom he conceived all others reſambled, propoſed an 
interview, which was accepted. Dercyllidas having de- 


manded that the Grecian cities ſhould continue free, and 


Tiſſaphernes, that the army and generals of Lacedæmon 
ſnould retire, they made a truce, till the anſwers of their re- 
ſpective maſters could be known. 

Whilſt theſe things paſſed in Aſia, the Lat 
reſolved to chaſtiſe the inſolence of the people of Elis, who, 
not content with having entered into an alliance with their 
enemies in the Peloponneſian war, prevented their diſputing 
the prizes in the Olympic games. Upon pretence of the 
non-payment of a fine by Sparta, they had inſulted their 
citizens during the games, and hindered Agis from ſacrific- 
ing in the temple of Jupiter Olympius. That king was 


* : charged with this expedition, which did not terminate till 


s xenoph. Hiſt. Grac, I. iii, 489, 490. Diod. 1. xiv. p. 267. 
* Xenoph, Hiſt, Græc. I. iii. p. 486, 493+ Diod. I. xiv. p. 292. 
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de third year after. He could have taken their city Olyttis 
pia, which had no works; but contented himſelf with 4 254 
dering the ſuburbs, and the places for the exerciſes, which 
were very fine. They demanded peace, which was granted; 
and were ſuffered to retain the ſuperintendency of the tem- 
ple of Jupiter Olympius, to which they had not much right, 
but were more worthy” of that honour than thoſe that diſput- 
ed it with them. 

Agis in his return fell ok; and died upon arriving at 
Sparta. Almoſt divine honours were paid to his memory, 


and after the expiration of ſome days, according to the cuſ- 


tom, Leotychides and Ageſilaus, the one ſon and the other 


brother of the deceaſed, diſputed the crown. The latter 
maintained, that his competitor was not the ſon of Agis, and 


ſupported his aſſertion by the confeſſion of the queen her- 
ſelf, who knew beſt, and who had often, as well as her huſ. 
band, acknowledged as much. In effect, there was a current 


report, that ſhe had him by Alcibiades *, as has been related 
in its place, and that the Athenian general had corrupted 
her by a preſent of a thouſand * daricks. Agis proteſted 
the contrary at his death. Leotychides having thrown him- | 
ſelf at his feet, all bathed in tears, he could not refuſe the _ 
grace he implored of him, and owned him for his ſon be- 


fore all that were preſent. 


Moſt of the Spartans, charmed with the virtue and great 
merit of Ageſilaus, and deeming it an extraordinary advan- |} 
tage to have a perſon for their king who had been educated 
amongſt them, and paſſed like them through all the rigour 
of the Spartan education, ſupported him with their whole } 
power. An ancient oracle, that adviſed Sparta to beware of 
a lame reign, was urged againſt him. Ly ſander only made 


a jeſt of it, and turned its ſenſe againſt Leotychides himſelf ; 


endeavouring to prove, that, as a baſtard, he was the lame |] 
king the oracle intended to caution them againſt, Ageſilaus, 2 
as well by his own great qualities as the powerful ſupport of 
Lyſander, carried it againſt his nephew, and was declared 


King. 


| » Xenoph, p. 493 · Plut. in 15 p. 445» In geil, p. 597» 
= Athen. I. xii. p. 534 


* 1000 piſtoles. 
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As by the laws-the kingdom had devolved to Agis, his 


brother Ageſilaus, who ſeemed to be deſtined to paſs his 


life as a private perſon, was educated like other children in 
the Spartan diſcipline, which was a very rough manner of 


life, and full of laborious exerciſe, but * taught youth obe- 


dience perfectly well. The law diſpenſed with this edu- 
cation only to ſuch children, as were deſigned for the throne. 
Ageſilaus therefore had this in peculiar, that he did not ar- 


rive at commanding, till he had firſt learned perfectly well 


how to obey. From thence it was, that of all the kings of 
Sparta he beſt knew how to make his ſubjects love and 
eſteem him , becauſe that prince, to the great qualities 
with which nature had endowed him for commanding and 
the ſovereignty, had united by his education the ON 
of being humane and popular. 


It is ſurpriſing that Sparta, a city ſo renowned i in poi , 


of education and policy, ſhould conceive it proper to abate 


any thing of its ſeverity and diſcipline in favour of the 
princes who were to reign; they having moſt need of being 
early habituated to the yoke of obedience, i in order to their 


being better qualified to command. 


Plutarch obſerves, that from his infancy Ageſilaus was 


remarkable for uniting qualities in himſelf, which are gene- 


rally incompatible; a vivacity of ſpirit, a vehemence, an 
invincible reſolution in appearance, an ardent paſſion for 
being firſt and ſurpaſſing all others, with a gentleneſs, ſub- 
miſſion, and docility, that complied at a ſingle word, and 


made him infinitely ſenſible of the lighteſt reprimand, ſo that 
every thing might be obtained of him from the motives of 
honour, but nothing by tear or violence. 

He was lame, but that defect was covered by the grace- 
N of his perſon, and ſtill more by the gaiety with which 


he ſupported and rallied it firſt himſelf. It may even be 


In Apefil. p. 596. 


Hence it was, that the poet Simonides called Sparta, the famer of a; | 


dea 062070), as that of the Grecian cities, which rendered its inhabitants by 


good habits the moſt active and vigorons, and at the ſame time the moſt obe- 


dient to the laws, of all mankind, ws larbige ö Twy £9wy T2; od gag 7019 8 
Tubojaryes * Neigen eig Toa). | 
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|  Haid, that che infirmity of his body ſet his valour and paſſion 
for glory in a ſtronger light; there being no labour nor en- 
terpriſe, however difficult, that he would refuſe _ ac. 


count of that inconvenience. 

? Praiſe, without an air of truth and fincerity; was ſo fat 
from giving him pleaſure; that it offended him; and was 
never received by him as ſuch, but when it came from the 


mouths of thoſe; who upon other occaſions had repreſented 
his failings to him with freedom. He would never ſuffer | 
during his life that his picture ſhould be drawn; and even 
in dying, expreſsly forbad any image to be made of him, 
either in colours or relievo. * His reaſon was that his great 
actions, if he had done any, would ſupply the place of | 
_ monuments 3 without which all the ſtatues in the world 
would do him no manner of honour; We only know, that 
he was of ſmall ſtature; which the Spartans did not affect in 
heir kings; and Theophraſtus affirms, that the Ephori laid | 
a fine upon their king Archidamus; the father of him we 
ſpeak of, for having eſpouſed a very little woman: * For,” 
| ſaid they, ſhe will give us poppets inſtead of kings.“ 


Alt has been remarked, that Ageſilaus; in his way of living 


with the Spartans, behaved better with regard to his ene- 
mies than his friends; for he never did the leaſt wrong to 
the former, and often violated juſtice in favour of the latter. 
He would have been aſhamed not to have honoured and re- 
| warded his enemies, when their actions deſerved it; and 
was not able to reprove his friends when they committed 
faults. He would even ſupport them when they were in ; 
the wrong d, and upon ſuch occaſions looked upon the zeal 
for juſtice as a vain pretence to cover the refuſal of ſerving ” 
them. And in proof of this, a ſhort letter is cited, writ- 


ten by him to a judge in recommendation of a friend ; the 
words are: If Nicias be not guilty, acquit him for his in. 


nocence; if he be, acquit him for m lake; but however 
f it be, acquit him.“ 
It is underſtanding the rights and privileges of friadikis 
very ill, to be capable of rendering 1 it in this manner the ac · 


Flut. in Moral. p- 55: * Ibid. p. 191.  *Plut. in | Ageil, p. £98. | 


di bid. p. 60g. 
» ou vag eurnug, paar HN ana fragihutie hen, 
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complice of crimes, and the protectreſs of bad actions. It 
is the fundamental law of friendſhip, ſays Cicero, never to 
aſ of, or grant any thing to, friends, that does not conſiſt 
with juſtice and honour: © Hac prima lex in amicitia ſancia- 
tur, ut neque rogemus res turpes, nec faciamus rogati. 

Ageſilaus was ſo delicate in this point, at leaſt in the be- 
ginning, and omitted no occaſion of gratifying his friends, 
and even his enemies. By this officious and obliging con- 

duct, ſupported by his extraordinary merit, he acquired 
great credit, and almoſt abſolute power in the city, which 
ran ſo high as to render him ſuſpected by his country. 
The Ephori, to prevent its effects, and give a check to 
his ambition, laid a fine upon him; alleging as their ſole 
reaſon *, that he attached the hearts of the citizens to himſelf 
alone, which were the right of the republic, and ought not 
to be poſſeſſed but in common. 

When he was declared king, he was put into poſſeſſion of 
the whole eſtate of his brother Agis, of which Leotychides 
was deprived as a baſtard. But ſeeing the relations of 
that prince, on the ſide of his mother Lampito, were all 
very poor, he divided the whole inheritance with them, and 
by that att of generoſity acquired great reputation, and the 
good will of all the world, inſtead of the envy and hatred 
he might have drawn upon himſelf by the inheritance. 


| Theſe ſort of ſacrifices are glorious, though rare, and Bar 


never be ſufficiently eſteemed. 
Never was king of Sparta ſo powerful as Ageſilaus, and | 

it was only, as Xenophon ſays, by obeying his country, 

in every thing, that he acquired ſo great an authority; 
which ſeems a kind of paradox, thus explained by Plu- 


tarch. The greateſt power was veſted at that time in the 


Ephori and ſenate. The office of the Ephori ſubſiſted only 
one year; they were inſtituted to limit the too great power 
of the kings, and to ſerve as a barrier againſt it, as we have 
obſerved elſewhere. For this reaſon, the kings of Sparta, 
from their eſtabliſhment had always retained a kind of here- 
tary averſion for them, and continually oppoſed their mea- 
ſures. Ageſilaus took a quite contrary method. Inſtead 


© De amicit. n. 40. 
ori ug ve, Rννẽ⁵ Karate 


Vor. III. ä 
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of being perpetually at war with them, and claſhing upon all 
occaſions with their meaſures, he made it his buſineſs to 


_ cultivate their good opinion, treated them always with the 


_ enterpriſe without having firſt communicated it to them, 
and upon their ſummons quitted every thing, and repaired 


 trates, was only adding to his own power, and ftrengthen- | 
ing his authority, which neither ſhould, nor can be iounded. + 


utmoſt deference and regard, never entered upon the leaſt 


to the ſenate with the utmoſt promptitude and reſignation: 
whenever he ſat upon his throne to adminifter juſtice, if the 


Ephori entered, he never failed to riſe up to do them honour, 
By all theſe inſtances of reſpect, he ſeemed to add new dig- 


nity to their office, whilſt in reality he augmented his own 


power, without its being obſerved, and added to the ſove- 


reignty a grandeur the more ſolid and permanent, as it was 


the effect of the people's good will and efteem for him. 


The greateft of the Roman emperors, as Auguſtus, Trajan, 


and Marcus Antoninus, were convinced, that the utmoſt a 
prince could do, to honour and exalt the principal magiſ- 


in any thing but juſtice. 


Such was Ageſilaus, of whom much will be 5 here- 


afier, and with whoſe charatter it was theretore neceſſary 
o begin. 


Stew, II. Agefilaus fels out for Aja, Lyſander falls out 


with him, and returns to Sparta. His ambittous Deſigns 
to alter the Succeſſt on to che 1 Bron. B27, = 


 GESILAUS had A aſcended the throne 8 


accounts came from Aſia, that the king of Perſia 
was ns out a great fleet, with intent to deprive the La- 
cedemonians of their empire at ſea. Conon's letters, ſe- 


conded by the remonſtrances of Pharnabaſus, who had in 
concert repreſented to Artaxerxes the power of Sparta, as 


formidable, had made a ſtrong impreſſion upon that prince. 


From that time he had it ſeriouſly in his thoughts to humble : 


chat proud republic, by raiſing up its rival, and by, that 


means .re-eltabliſhing the ancient balance between chem, | 


* Xenoph. Hiſt. Grec. I. iii. p. 495, 496. Ibid, de Ageſil. * ar 
in Aged. p- 598, & in Pyſand. p. we. 
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which could alone aſſure his ſafety, by keeping them per- 
petually employed againſt each other, and thereby pre. 
vented from uniting their forces againſt . 


Lyſander, who deſired to be ſent into Aſia, in order to re- 


eſtabliſh his creatures and friends in the government of the 


cities, from which Sparta had removed them, ſtrongly diſ- 
poſed Ageſilaus to take upon himſelf the charge of the war, 


and to prevent the Barbarian king, by attacking him re- 


mote from Greece, before he ſhould have finiſhed his pre- 


parations. The republic having made this propoſal to him, 


he could not refuſe it, and charged himſelf with the expedi- 
tion againſt Artaxerxes, upon condition that thirty Spartan 
captains ſhould be granted him, to aſſiſt him and compole 

his council, with two thouſand new citizens to be choſen 


out of the helots who had been lately made freemen, and 


ſix thouſand troops of the allies, which was immediately 


reſolved. Ly ſander was placed at the head of the thirty 
Spartans, not only upon account of his great reputation, 


and the authority he had acquired, but for the particular 
friendſhip between him and Ageſilaus, who was indebted to 


him for the throne, as well as the honour which had been 
lately conferred upon him of being elected generaliſſimo. 


The glorious return of the Greeks who had followed Cy. 
rus, and whom the whole power of Perſia was not able to 


prevent from retreating into their own country, had inſpired 


all Greece with a wonderful confidence i in their forces, and ; 
a ſupreme contempt for the Barbarians. In this diſpoſition 


of the people, the Lacedæmonians conceived it would re- 
proach them, to neglect ſo favourable a conjunfure for deli- 
vering the Greeks in Aſia from their ſubjettion to thoſe 
Barbarians, and for putting an end to the outrages and vio— 


lences with which they were continually oppreſſing them. 


They had already attempted this by their generals Thim-“ 


bron and Dercyllidas; but all their endeavours having hi- 
therto proved ineffectual, they referred the conduct of this 
war to the care of Ageſilaus. He promiſed them either to 
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conclude a glorious peace with the Perſians, or to employ 


them ſo effectually, as ſhould leave them neither leiſure nor 


g inclination to 8 the war into Greece. The king bad 
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great views, and thought of nothing leſs than attacking Ar- 
taxerxes in Perſia itſelf. 
When he arrived at Epheſus, Tiſſapherne: ſent to de- 


mand what reaſons had induced his coming into Aſia, and 


why he had taken up arms. He replied, that he came to 


aid the Greeks who inhabited there, and to re-eſtabliſh them 


in their ancient liberty. The ſatrap, who was not yet pre- 
pared, preferred art to force, and aſſured him that his maſter 
would give the Grecian cities of Aſia their liberty, provid- 


ed he committed no acts of hoſtility till the return of the cou- 
_ Tiers. Ageſilaus agreed, and the truce was ſworn on both 
ſides. Tiſſaphernes, who laid no great ſtreſs upon an oath, _ 
took the advantage of this delay to aſſemble troops on all 


ſides. The Lacedæmonian general was apprized of it, but 


| however kept his word; being convinced, that in affairs 
of ſtate, the breach of faith can have but a very ſhort and 
. Precarious ſucceſs; whereas a reputation eſtabliſhed upon 
inviolable fidelity in the obſervance of engagements, which 
the perfidy itſelf of other contracting parties has not power 
to alter, will eſtabliſh a credit and confidence, equally uſe- 
ful and glorious. In effect, Xenophon remarks, that this 


religious obſervation of treaties gained him the univerſal 


| eſteem and opinion of the cities; .whilſt the different con- 
duct of Tiſſaphernes entirely loſt him their favour, 
Ageſilaus made uſe of this interval in acquiring an exact 

knowledge of the ſtate of the cities, and in making ſuitable 
regulations. He found great diſorder every where, their 
government being neither democratical, as under the Athe- 
nians, nor ariſtocratical, as Lyſander had eſtabliſhed it. 


TS 


3509. 
Ant. J. C. 


395 · 


The people of the country had no communication with 


Ageſilaus, nor had ever known him; for which reaſon 
they made no court to him, conceiving, that he had the 


title of general for form ſake only, and that the whole 


power was really veſted in Lyſander. As no governor had 
ever done ſo much good to his friends, or hurt to his ene- 


mies, it 1s not wonderful that he was ſo much beloved by 


the one and feared by the other. All therefore were eager 
to pay their homage to him, were every day i in crowds at 


5 N60 p. 496, & 652. 
e Plut in Ageſil. p. 599, 500. In Lyſand, p. 446, 4. 
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his door, and made his train very numerous when he went 
abroad; whilſt Ageſilaus remained almoſt alone. Such a 
conduct could not fail of offending a general and king, ex- 
tremely ſenſible and delicate in what regarded his authority; 
though otherwiſe not jealous of any one's merit, but on the 
contrary, much inclined to diſtinguiſh it with his favour. 
He did not diſſemble his diſguſt. He paid no regard to 

. Lyſander's recommendation, and ceaſed to employ him 

himſelf. Lyſander preſently perceived this alteration in re- 
gard to him. He diſcontinued his applications for his 
friends to the king, defired them not to viſit him any more, 
nor attach themſelves to him, but to addreſs themſelves di- 
rectly to the king, and to cultivate the favour of thoſe, who 
in the preſent times had power to ſerve and advance their 
creatures. The greateſt part of them gave over importuning 
him with their affairs, but did not ceaſe to pay their court to 
him. On the contrary, they were only more aſſiduous than 
ever about his perſon, attended him in throngs when he took 
the air abroad, and regularly aſſiſted at all his exerciſes. 
Lyſander, naturally vain, and long accuſtomed to the ho- 
mage and ſubmiſſion that attended ablolute power, did not 
take ſufficient care to remove the buſy crowd from his per- 
ſon, that continually made their addreſſes to him with more 
application than ever, 

This ridiculous affectation of authority and grandeur grew 
Fill more and more offenſive. to Ageſilaus, and ſeemed as if 
intended to inſult him. He reſented it ſo highly, that have 
ing given the moſt conſiderable commands and beſt go- 
vernments to private officers, he appointed Lyſander com- 
miſſary of the ſtores, and diſtributer of proviſions ; and af. 
terwards to inſult and deride the Ionians, he told them, 
« that they might now go and conſult his maſter butcher.” 

Lyſander thought it then incumbent upon him to ſpeak 
and to come to an explanation with him. Their converſa- 
tion was brief and laconic. Certainly, my lord,” ſaid Ly- 
ſander, you very well know how to depreſs your friends.“ 
« Yes, when they would ſet themſelves above me; but when 
they are ſtudious of my dignity, I know alſo how to let them 
ſhare in it.” „But perhaps, my lord,” replied Lyſander, 
] have been injured by falſe reports, and things I never did 
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have been imputed to me. I muſt beg therefore, if it be only 
upon account of the ſtrangers, who have all of them their 
eyes upon us, that you would give me an employment in 
your army, wherein you ſhall think me leaſt capable of diſ- 
pleaſing, and moſt of ſerving you effectually.“ 

The effect of this converſation was the lieutenancy of 
the Helleſpont, which Ageſilaus gave him. In this employ- 
5 ment he retained all his reſentment, without however ne- 
| glecting any part of his duty, or of what conduced to the 


1 9 ſucceſs of affairs. Some ſmall time after he returned to 


Sparta without any marks of honour and diſtinttion, ex- 


tremely incenſed againſt Ageſilaus, and with the hope of 


making him perfectly ſenſible of it. 


It muſt be allowed that Lyſander' 8 conduct, as we have 1 


here repreſented it, denotes a vanity and narrowneſs of mind 
on his ſide, much unworthy of his reputation. Perhaps Age- 
_ filaus carried too far his ſenſibility and delicacy in point of 
| honour, and that he was a little too ſevere upon a friend and 
benefactor, whom ſecret animadverſions, attended with 
openneſs of heart and expreſſions of kindneſs, might have 


reclaimed to his duty. But as ſhining as Lyſander's merit, 
and as conſiderable as the ſervices he had rendered Age- 


ſilaus might be, they could not all of them give him a right, 
not only to an equality with his king and general, but to the 
ſuperiority he affected, which in ſome meaſure tended to 


making the other inſignificant. He ought to have remem- I 


pered, that it is never allowable for an inferior to forget 
| himſelf, and to exceed the bounds of juſt ſubordination. 
pon his return to Sparta he had it ſeriouſly in his 
thoughts to execute a project, which he had many years 
revolved in his mind. At Sparta there were only two fa. 
milies, or rather branches of the poſterity of Hercules, who _ 
had a right to the throne. When Lyſander had attained to 
that high degree of power which his great actions had ac- 
quired him, he began to ſee with pain a city, whoſe glory 
had been fo much augmented by his exploits, under the go- 
vernment of princes, to whom he gave place neither in va- 
lour nor birth; for he deſcended, as well as themſelves, from 
Hercules. He therefore ſought means to deprive thoſe two 
un Phut, in Lyſand. p. 447, 448. Diod. I. xiv, p. 2444 245: 
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houſes of the ſole ſucceſſion to the crown; and to extend 


that right to all the other branches of the Heraclides, and 
even, according to ſome, to all the natives of Sparta; flatter- 


ing himſelf, that if his deſign took effect, no Spartan could 
be capable of diſputing that honour with him, and that he 
_ ſhould have the preference to all others. 


This ambitious project of Lyſander ſhows, that the great- 


elt captains are often thoſe from whom a republic has moſt 
to apprehend. Thoſe haughty valiant ſpirits, accuſtomed to 
abſolute power in armies, bring back with victory a daring 
loftineſs of mind, always to be dreaded in a free ſtate. 
Sparta, in giving Lyſander unlimited power, and leaving it 


for ſo many years in his hands, did not ſufficiently conſider, 


that nothing is more dangerous than to confide to perſons of 


ſuperior merit and abilities, employments of ſupreme autho- 
rity, which naturally expoſes them to the temptation of ren- 
dering themſelves independent, and abſolute maſters of 


power. Ly ſander was not proof againſt it, and practiſed 15 


cretly to open himſelf a way to the throne. 
The undertaking was bold, and required long prepara- 


tions. He thought it impoſſible to ſucceed without firſt | 


making uſe of the fear of the divinity, and the terrors of ſu- 


perſtition, to amaze and ſubdue the citizens into a more eaſy 


diſpoſition to receive what he wanted to have them under- 
ſtand; for he knew that at Sparta, as well as throughout all 
Greece, nothing of the leaſt importance was determined, 
without the oracle's being previouſly conſulted. He tempt« 
ed with great preſents the prieſts and prieſteſſes of Delphos, 
Dodona, and Ammon; though ineffectually at that time; 
and the latter even ſent ambaſſadors to Sparta, to accuſe 


him of impiety and ſacrilege; but he extricated himſelt 


from that bad affair by his credit and addreſs. 


It was neceſſary to ſet other engines at work. A woman in 


the kingdom of Pontus, affirming that ſhe was with child by 
Apollo, had been delivered ſome years before of a ſon, to 


whom the name of Silenus, was given, and the greateſt per- 
ſons of that nation had diſputed the honour of nurſing and 


educating him. Ly ſander, taking this wonderous birth for 
the commencement, and in a manner the foundation of the 


piece he meditated, ſupphed the reſt hunſelt, by employ- 
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HISTORY OF THE 
ing a good number of perſons, and thoſe not inconſiderable, 


to diſperſe, by way of prologue to the performance, the 


miraculous birth of this infant; whereby, no affettation ap- 
pearing in them, people were diſpoſed to believe it. This 
being done, they brought certain diſcourſes from Delphos 
to Sparta, which were induſtriouſly ſpread abroad every 
where, that the prieſts of the temple had in their cuſtody 


ſome books of very ancient oracles, which they kept con- 


cealed from all the world, and of which it was not permitted, 
either for them or any other perſons whatſoever, to have any 


knowledge; and that only a ſon of Apollo, who was to 
come in proceſs of time, after having given undoubted _ 


proofs of his birth to thoſe who had the books in their keep- 


ing, was to take and carry them away. 


All this being well premiſed, Silenus was to eas him- 


elf to the prieſts, and demand thoſe oracles as the ſon of 
Apollo; and the prieſts, who were in the ſecret, as actors 
well prepared and fully inſtructed in their parts, were on 
their {ide to make the moſt exact and circumſtantial enquiry 


into every thing, not without affecting great difficulty, and 
aſking endleſs queſtions for the full proof of his birth. At 


length, as abſolutely convinced, that this Silenus was the 


real ſon of Apollo, they were to produce the books, and de- 


liver them to him; after which, this ſon of Apollo was to 
read the prophecies contained in them, in the preſence of 
all the world; and particularly that for which the whole 
contrivance had been Cooked up. The ſenſe of this was, 
That it was more expedient and advantageous for the 


Spartans to ele& no king for the future but the moſt worthy 


of their citizens.“ Lyſander in conſequence was to mount 


the tribunal, to harangue the citizens, and induce them to 


make this alteration. Cleon of Helicarnaſſus, a celebrated 
rhetorician, had compoſed a very eloquent diſcourſe for him 


upon this ſubject, which he had got by heart. 
Silenus grew up, and repaired to Greece in order to play 

his part, when Lyſander had the mortification to ſee his 

piece miſcarry, by the timidity and deſertion of one of his 


principal actors, who broke his word, and diſappeared at 


the very inſtant it was to have been performed. Though 


this intrigue had been carried on a great while, it was tranſ- 
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afted with ſo much ſecrecy to the time it was to have matte 


its appearance, that nothing of it was known during the 


lite of Lyſander. How it came to light after his death we 
{hall ſoon relate, but muſt at Ivar return to Tiſſaphernes. 


SECT. III. Expeditions of Ageſilaus in Af 4. Di grace and 


| Death of Tiſſaphernes. Sparta gives Agefilaus the com- 
mand of its Armies by Sea and Land. He deputes Piſan- 
der to command the Fleet, Interviem of Ageſilaus and 


| Pharnaba/ſus. 


, Wk Tiſſaphernes had received the troops aſſigned : 


him by the king, and drawn together all his forces, 


* he ſent to command Ageſilaus to retire out of Aſia, and de- 
clared war againſt him in caſe of refuſal. His officers were 


all alarmed, not believing him in a condition to oppoſe the 


great army of the Perſian king. For himſelf, he heard Tiſ- 


| ſaphernes's heralds with a gay and ealy countenance, and 
bade them tel] their maſter, that he was under a very great 
obligation to him for having made the gods, by his perjury, 
the enemies of Perſia and the friends of Greece. He promiſed 
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himſelf great things from this expedition, and would have 


thought it an exceeding diſgrace for him, that ten thouſand 


Greeks, under the command of Xenophon, ſhould have 
paſſed through the heart of Aſia to the Grecian Sea, and beat 

the king of Perſia as often as he appeared againſt them; and 
| that he, who commanded the Lacedæmonians, whoſe empire 
extended all over Greece by ſea and land, ſhould not execute 


ſome exploit worthy of glory and remembrance. 


At firſt, therefore, to revenge the perfidy of Tiſſaphernes 


by a juſt and allowable deceit, he made a feint of marching 
his army into Caria, the reſidence of that ſatrap; and as ſoon 
as the Barbarian had cauſed his troops to march that way, 


he turned ſhort and fell upon Phrygia, where he took many 
towns, and amaſſed immenſe treaſures, which he diſtributed 
amongſt the officers and ſoldiers: letting his friends ſee, ſays 
Plutarch, that to break a treaty, and violate an oath, 1s to 


deſpiſe the gods themſelves ; and that, on the contrary, to 


FXenoph. Hiſt. Græc. I. iii. p. 497502. Idem, de Ageſil. p. 652 686. 
| Flut.! in 8 p. 600, | 5 
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olf action, which might render the horſe of an enemy uſeleſs - 5 


HISTORY OF THE 


deceive an enemy by the ſtratagems of war, is not only juſt 


and glorious, but a ſenſible delight, enced with the ene 


advantages. 


The ſpring being come, he aſſembled all his forces at 
Epheſus; and to exerciſe his ſoldiers, he propoſed prizes 
both for the horſe and foot. This ſmall inducement ſet 
every thing in motion. The place for exerciſes was per- 


petually full of all kinds of troops, and the city of Epheſus 


| ſeemed only a palæſtra, and a ſchool of war. The whole 


market-place was filled with horſes and arms, and the ſhops 


with different kinds of military equipage. Ageſilaus was 
ſeen returning from the exerciſes, followed by a crowd of 


othcers and ſoldiers, all of them crowned with wreaths, 
which they were going to depoſit in the temple of Diana, to 
the great admiration and delight of all the world. For, ſays 
Xenophon, where piety and diſcipline are ſeen to flouriſh, | 
the beſt hopes muſt be conceived. 1 
To give his ſoldiers new valour from the contempt of their 
enemies, he made uſe of this contrivance. He ordered the 
commiſſaries, who had charge of the booty, to ſtrip the pri- 


ſoners and expoſe them to ſale. There were abundance of 


buyers for their habits; but for themſelves, their bodies were 
ſo ſoft, white, and delicate, having been nurtured and 


brought up in the ſhade, that they laughed at them, as of 


neither ſervice nor value. Ageſilaus took this occaſion to 
approach and ſay to his lolgiers, pointing to the men, * ſee 


there againſt whom you fight;” and ſhowing them their rich 
ſpoils, © and there for what you fight.” 


When the ſeaſon for taking the field returned, Ageſilaus 
gave out that he would march into Lydia. Tiſſaphernes, 


who had not forgot the firſt ſtratagem he had uſed in regard 
to him, and was not willing to be deceived a ſecond time, 
made his troops march directly for Caria; not doubting, but 


at this time, Ageſilaus would turn his arms that way; the 


rather, becauſe it was natural for him, as he wanted cavalry, 


to endeavour to make a rough and difficult country the ſeat 


and unſerviceable. But he deceived himſelf: Ageſilaus en- 


tered Lydia and approached Sardis. Tiſſaphernes haſtened 
thither with his horie, with intent to relieve the place. 


jo 
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Ageſilaus knowing that his infantry had not had time to 
arrive, thought proper to take the advantage of ſo favourable 
an opportunity to give him battle, before he had reaſſembled 


all his troops. He drew up his army in two lines; the firſt 
he formed of his ſquadrons, whoſe intervals he filled up with 

platoons of the light-armed foot, and ordered them to begin 

the charge, whilſt he followed with the ſecond line, com- 


poſed of his heavy-armed infantry. The Barbarians did not 
| ſuſtain the firſt ſhock, but took to their.heels immediately. 
The Greeks purſued them, and forced their camp, where 
they made a great {laughter, and a ſtill greater booty. 

After this battle the troops of Ageſilaus were at entire 


liberty to plunder and ravage the whole country of the Per- 


 fians, and at the ſame time had the ſatisfaction to fee that 


prince inflict an exemplary puniſhment upon Tiſſaphernes, 


who was a very wicked man, and the moſt dangerous enemy 


of the Greeks. The king had already received abundance 


of complaints againſt his conduct. Upon this occaſion he 


was accuſed of treaſon, as not having done his duty in the 


battle. Queen Paryſatis, always actuated by her hatred and 


revenge againſt thoſe who had any ſhare in the death of her 


ſon Cyrus, did not a little contribute to the death of Tiſla. 


phernes, by aggravating with all her power the charges 
againſt him; for ſhe had been entirely eee to favour by 


the king her ſon. 


As Tiſſaphernes had a gr eat authority i in "Aka; the king 


was afraid to attack him openly, but thought it neceſſary to 


take ſuitable precautions in ſeizing ſo powerful an officer, 
who might have proved a dangerous enemy. He charged 


Tithrauſtes with that important comnuſhon, and gave him 
two letters at the ſame time. The firſt was for Tiſſaphernes, 
and contained the king's orders in regard to the war with the 


_ Greeks, with full power to act as was requiſite. The ſecond 


was addreſſed to Arizus, governor of Lariſſa; by which the 
king commanded him to aflilt Tithrauſtes with his council, 


Fg all his forces, in ſeizing Liſlaphernes. He loſt no time, 


and ſent to deſire Tiſſaphernes would come to him, that they 
might confer together upon the operations of the enſuing 


k Xenoph. p. ot, & 657. Plut. in 2 p. 1022 & in Ageſil. p. 601. 
| Piod. l. xiv, p. 299. Polyzn, Stratag. I. vii. 
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campaign. Tiftapbernes, who ſuſpected nothing, went to 
him with only a guard of three hundred men. Whilſt he 


was in a bath, without ſabre or other arms, he was ſeized, 


and put into the hands of Tithrauſtes, who cauſed his head 
to be ſtruck off, and ſent it immediately to Perſia. The 

king gave it to Paryſatis; an agreeable preſent to a princeſs _ 
ol ber violent and vindiftive temper. Though this conduct 
of Artaxerxes ſeems little worthy of a king, nobody lament. 
ed the death of that ſatrap, who had no veneration for the 

gods, nor any regard for men; who looked upon probity and |} 
| honour as empty names; who made a jeſt of the moſt ſacred | 
_ oaths, and believed the whole ability and policy of a ſtateſ- 
man conſiſted in knowing how to deceive others ned hypo- 


5 ny fraud, perfidy, and perjury. 


Tithrauſtes had a third writing from the king, whereby * 
was appointed to command the armies in the room of Tiſſa- 
pphernes. * After having executed his commiſſion, he ſent 
great preſents to Ageſilaus, to induce him to enter more 
readily into his views and intereſt; and ordered him to be 
told, that the cauſe of the war being removed, and the autor 
of all differences put to death, nothing oppoſed an accom- 
modation; that the king of Perſia conſented, that the cities 5 
of Aſia ſhould enjoy their liberty, paying him the cuſtomary | 
tribute, provided he would withdraw his troops, and return 
into Greece. Ageſilaus replied, that he could conclude 
nothing without the orders of Sparta, upon whom alone de- 
pended the peace; that as for him, he was better pleaſed 


with enriching his ſoldiers than himſelf; that the Greeks be- 


fides thought it more glorious and honourable to take ſpoils 


from their enemies, than to accept their preſents. How- 


ever, as he was not unwilling to give Tithrauſtes the ſatisfac- 
tion of removing out of his province, and of expreſſing his 
ratitude to him for having puniſhed the common enemy 
of the Greeks, he marched into Phrygia, which was the pro- | 
vince of Pharnabaſus. Tithrauſtes had himſelf propoſed: 
that expedition to him, and paid him thirty talents for oo. A 


charges of his journey. 


Upon his march, he received a letter 8 the magiſtrates e 
ef Sparta, with orders to take upon him the command of the 


1 Xenoph. Hiſt. Græc. I. iii, p. 501. Plut. in Ageſil. p. 601. 
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naval army, and power to depute whom he thought Tt in his 
ſtead. By theſe new powers he ſaw himſelf abſolute com- 
mander of all the troops in that ſtate in Aſia both by ſea and 
land. This reſolution was taken, in order that all operations 
being directed by one and the ſame head, and the two armies 
acting in concert, the plans for the ſervice might be exe- 
cuted with more uniformity, and every thing conſpire to the 


415- 


ſame end. Sparta till then had never done the honour to 
any of their generals, to confide to him at the ſame time the 


command of the armies by ſea and land. So that all the 


world agreed, that he was the greateſt perſonage of his time, 


and beſt ſuſtained the high reputation he enjoyed. But he 


was a man, and had his tailings. 


The firſt thing he did was to eſtabliſh Piſander bis = 


| tenant in the fleet; in which he ſeemed to have committed a 
_ conſiderable fault; becauſe having about him many older, 
and more experienced captains, without regard to the ſer- 
vice of the public, to do honour to an ally, and to pleaſe his 


wife, who was Piſander's ſiſter, he intruſted him with the 
command of the fleet; that employment being much above 


His abilities, though he was not without his merit. 


This is the common temptation of perſons in power, who 
believe they poſſeſs it only for themſelves and their families; 


as if the ad vantage of relation to them were a ſufficient title 


and qualification for poſts which require great abilities. 


They do not reflect, that they not only expoſe the affairs of 
a ſtate to ruin by their private views, but facrifice beſides the 


intereſts of their own glory, which cannot be maintained 


but by ſucceſſes it were inconſiſtent to expert from inſtru- 
ments ſo ill choſen. 


n Apeſilaus continued with his army in Phrygia, upon tha A.M. 
lands of Pharnabaſus's government, where he lived in the 25 C. 
abundance of all things, and amaſſed great ſums of money. 394. 
From thence advancing as far as Paphlagonia, he made an 


alliance with king Cotis, who paſſionately deſired his amity, 


from the ſenſe of his faith in the obſervance of treaties, and 


bis other virtues. The ſame motive had already induced 
Spithridates, one of the king's principal officers, to quit the 
ſervice of Pharnabaſus, and go over to Ageſilaus, to whom, | 


a Xenoph, Hiſt, Græc. l. Iv. p. 50 —519. 
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from his revolt, he had rendered great ſervices; for he had 


a great body of troops, and was very brave. This ofhcer, 
having entered Phrygia, had laid waſte the whole country 
under Pharnabaſus, who never dared to appear in the held 


againſt him, nor even rely upon his fortreſſes : but carrying 
away whatever was molt valuable and dear to him, he kept 
flying continually before him, and retired from one place 


to another, changing his camp every day. Spithridates at 


length, taking with him ſome Spartan troops, with Herip. 


pidas, (the chief of the council of thirty, ſent, by the re- 
public, to Ageſilaus the ſecond year) watched him one day 
fo cloſely, and attacked him ſo ſucceſsfully, that he made 


himſelf maſter of his camp, and of all the rich ſpoils with 
which it abounded. But Herippidas, injudiciouſly ſetting | 


himſelf up as an inexorable comptroller, was for bringing 


the booty that had been ſunk to an account; forced even 


the ſoldiers of Spithridates to reſtore what they had taken, 


and by viſiting their tents, and ſearching them with an un- 
ſeaſonable exattitude and ſeverity, affronted Spithridates to 
fuch a degree, that he withdrew Oey to Sardis with wy 5 
Paphlagonians. 
It is ſaid that in this whets expedition nothing fo ſenfibly N 
affected Ageſilaus as the retreat of Spithridates. For, be- 
fides his being very ſorry for the loſs of fo good an officer, 
and ſuch good troops, he apprehended being reproached 


with mean and ſordid avarice: a vice equally diſhonourable 


to himſelf and his country; and of which he had taken pains | 

to avoid the lighteſt ſuſpicion during his whole life. He 
did not think it conſiſtent with the duty of his office to ſhut | 
his eyes, through ſlothful eaſe and indolence, againſt all | 


the malverſations that were committed under him; but he 
knew, at the ſame time, that there is an exactitude and ſeve- 


rity, that by being carried too far, degenerate into minute- | 
neſs and petulancy, and which, through an extreme affetta- 
tion of virtue, becomes a real and dangerous vice. 5 
Some time after, Pharnabaſus, who ſaw his country ra- 
vaged, demanded an interview with Ageſilaus, which was 


negociated by a common friend of them both. Ageſilaus 


arrived firſt, With his friends, at the place agreed on, and ſat 


Xenoph. Hiſt, Grax, l. iv. p. 51012. Plut, in Ageſil. p. 602, | 
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down, in expectation of Pharnabaſus, upon the turf, under 


the ſhade of a tree. When Pharnabaſus arrived, his people 
ſpread ſkins upon the ground, of exceeding ſoftneſs from 


the length of their hair, with rich carpets of various colours, 
and magnificent cuſhions. But when he ſaw Ageſilaus fit- 


ting ſimply upon the ground, without. any preparation, he 


Was aſhamed of his effeminacy, and ſat down alſo upon the 
graſs. On this occaſion the Perſian pride was ſeen to pay 


homage to the Spartan modeſty and ſimplicity. 


After reciprocal ſalutations, Pharnabaſus ſpoke to this 


effect: That he had ſerved the Lacedæmonians in the Pelo- 


ponneſian war to the utmoſt of his power, fought ſeveral 
battles for them, and ſupported their naval army without 
giving any room to reproach him with fraud or treachery, as 
Tiſſaphernes had done: that he was ſurpriſed at their coming 
co attack him in his government; burning the towns, cut- 
ting down the trees, and laying waſte the whole country: 

| that if it was the cuſtom with the Greeks, who made profeſ- 2 

ſion of honour and virtue, to treat their friends and bene- 
factors in ſuch a manner, he did not know what they might 

mean by juſt and equitable. Theſe complaints were not 
entirely without foundation, and were uttered with a modeſt, 
but pathetic air and tone of voice. The Spartans, who 


attended Ageſilaus, not ſeeing how they could be anſwered, 


caſt down their eyes, and kept a profound ſilence. Ageſi- 
laus, who obſerved it, replied almoſt in theſe terms: Lord 
Pharnabaſus, you are not ignorant, that war often arms the 

beſt friends againſt each other for the defence of their coun- 
try. Whilſt we were ſuch to the king your maſter, we | 


treated him as a friend; but as we are become his enemies, 


we make open war againſt him, as it is juſt we ſhould, and 


endeavour to hurt him by-what we aft againſt you. How- 


ever, from the inſtant you ſhall think fit to throw off the 
yoke of bondage, and prefer being called the friend and ally 
of the Greeks, before the name of the king of Perſia's ſlave, 

you may reckon that all the troops you ſee before your 
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eyes, our arms, our ſhips, our perſons to the laſt man of us, 


are only here to defend your poſſeſſions, and ſecure: your 
liberty, which of all Hogs is, the moſt precious. and 


deſirab is... 
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HISTORY OF THE 


Pharnabaſus anſwered, that if the king fent another gene. 
ral in his place, and ſubjected him to the new comer, he 
| ſhould very willingly accept his offer; that otherwiſe he 


would not depart from the faith he had ſworn to him, nor 
quit his ſervice. Ageſilans then taking him by the hand, 


and riſing with him, replied, * That it were the pleaſure 
of the gods, lord Pharnabaſus, with ſuch noble ſentiments, 


that you were rather our friend than our enemy.“ He pro- 


miſed to withdraw from his government, and never return 
Into it, whilſt he could ſubliſt elſewhere. 


Sker. IV. A againſt the Licidewontanc;: Ageſelaus, 


recalled by the Ephori to defend his County, obeys di recti). 
ander s Death. Vidory of the Lacedemontans near 


| Nemea. Their Fleet beaten by Conon at Cnidos, ' Battle 


| gained by the Lacedemonians i at Coronæ. 


A.M. Þ ' A SESILAUS had been two years at the head of the 
army, and had already made the moſt remote pro- 
vinces of Aſia tremble at his name, and reſound with the 5 
fame of his great wiſdom, diſintereſtedneſs, moderation, in- 
trepid valour in the greateſt dangers, aud invincible patience 
in ſupporting the rudeſt fatigues. Of ſo many thouſand 
ſoldiers under his command, not one was worſe provided, or 
lay harder, than himſelf. He was ſo indifferent as to heat 
or cold, that he ſeemed formed * only to ſupport the moſt 
rigorous ſeaſons, and ſuch as it pleaſed God to lend: which 
are Plutarch's expreſs words. I 
The moſt agreeable of all ſights to the Greeks ſettled i in 
Aſia, was to ſee the lieutenants of the great king, his ſfatraps, 
and other great lords, who were formerly ſo haughty and | 
untractable, ſoften their note in the preſence of a man 
meanly clad, and at his ſingle word, however ſhort and 
laconie, change their language and conduct, and, in a man- 
ner, transform themſelves into different creatures. Depu- 
ties from all parts were ſent by the people to form alliances 
with him, and his army increaſed every day dy the N 5 


— 


of the Barbarians that came to join him. 


r Plut. in Ageſil. p. 603, 604. Xenoph. in Ageſil. p · 637. 
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All Aſia was already in motion, and moſt of the provinces 
ready to revolt. Ageſilaus had already reſtored order and 
tranquillity in all the cities, had reinſtated them in the poſ- 


 ſeffion of their liberty, under reaſonable modifications, not 


only without ſhedding of blood, but without even baniſhing 
a ſingle perſon. Not content with ſuch a progreſs, he had 


formed the deſign of attacking the king of Perſia in the heart 
of his dominions, to put him in fear for his own perſon and 


the tranquillity he enjoyed in Ecbatana and Suſa, and to 


find him ſo much buſineſs as ſhould make it impracticable 


for him to embroil all Greece from his cabinet, by corrupt- 


ing the orators and perſons of greateſt TP in its cities 


with his preſents. 
4Tithrauſtes, who commanded for the kipg in yr feng 


the tendency of Ageſilaus's deſigns, and deſiring to prevent 

their effects, had ſent Timocrates of Rhodes into Greece, 
: with great ſums of money, to corrupt the principal perſons _ 
in the cities, and by their means occaſion defections againſt 
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Sparta, He knew that the haughtineſs of the Lacedæmo- 


nians (for all their generals did not reſemble Ageſilaus) and 
the imperious manner with which they treated their neigh- 
bours and allies, eſpecially ſince they conſidered themſelves 


as the maſters of Greece, had univerſally diſguſted the peo- 


ple, and excited a jealouſy that waited only an occaſion to 
break out againſt them. This ſeverity of governing had a 
natural cauſe in their education. Accuſtomed from their 


infancy to obey without delay or reply, firſt to their tutors, 
and afterwards to their magiſtrates, they exatted a like ſub- 


miſſion from the cities in their dependence, were eaſily in- 


cenſed by the leaſt oppoſition, and by this exceſſive ade 
rendered themſelves inſupportable. 


Tithrauſtes therefore did not find it difficult to 1 of 


the allies from their party. Thebes, Argos, Corinth, enter- 


ed into his. meaſures: the deputy did not go to Athens. 
| Theſe three cities, influenced by thoſe that governed them, 


made a league againſt the Lacedzmonians who on their ſide 
prepared vigoroully for the war, The Thebans, at the ſame 


time, ſent deputies to the Athenians to implore their aid, and 
that they would enter into the alliance. The deputies, after 


2 Xenoph. Hitt, Græc. I. iii. p. 502—507- Plut, in Lyſand. p. 449—451. 
Vor. III. 6g | 
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HISTORY Of THE 


having lightly paſſed over their ancient diviſions, inſifted 


rongly upon the conſiderable ſervice they had rendered 


Athens, in refuſifig to join its enemies, when they ende. 
voured its final deſtruction. They repreſented to them the | 
favourable opportunity that offered for reinſtating them. 


felves in their ancient power, and to deprive the Lacedæmo- 


nians of the einpire of Greece. That all the allies of Sparta, 


either without or within Greece, were weary of their ſevere 


and unjuſt ſway, and waited only the ſignal to revolt. That 


the moment the Athenians ſhould declare themſelves, all the 


cities would ronſe up at the found of their arms, and that F- 
the king of Perſia, who had ſwotn the ruin of Sparta, would 


aid them with all his forces both by ſea and land. 
Thraſybulus, whom the Thebans had ſupplied with arms 


ind money; when he undertook the re-eſtabliſhment of the 
Athenian liberty, ſeconded their demand with great vigour, | 
and the aid was unanimouſly reſolved. The Lacedemo-. 
nians, on their ſide, took the field without loſs of time, and 
entered Phocis. Lyſander wrote to Pauſanias, who com- 
 manded one of the two armies, to give him notice to march 
early the next day to Haliartus, which he deſigned to befiege, | 
| And that he ſhould be there himſelf at ſun-riſe. The lettet _ 


was intercepted. Lyſander, after having waited his coming 


uß a great while, was obliged to engage, and was killed in 
the battle. Pauſanias received this bad news on his way; 
but, however, continued his march to Haliartus, and called 
a council of war to conſider upon a ſecond battle. He did 
not think it conſiſtent with prudence to hazard it, and con- 
tented himſelf with making a truce, to remove the bodies of 


thoſe who had fallen in the former fight. Upon his return 
to Sparta, he was cited to give an account of his conduct, 
and, refuſing to appear, was condemned to die. But he 
avoided the execution of that ſentence by flight, and retired 


to Tegeum, where he paſſed the remainder of his life under | 
the ſhelter and protection of Minerva, to whom he had 
rendered himſelf a ſuppliant, and died of diſeaſe. 
_ Lyfander's poverty, having been diſcovered after his 
death, did great honour to his memory ; when it was known, | 
that of all the gold and riches which had paſſed through his 
hands, of a power fo extenfive as his had been, of ſo many 
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PERSIANS AND GRECIANS, 451 | 
vities' under his government, and which made their court to "I 
him, in a word, of that kind of dominion and ſovereignty 
always exerciſed by him, he had made no manner of advan» 
tage for the advancement and enriching of his houſe. _ 
Some days before his death, two of the principal citizens 
of Sparta had contrafted themſelves to his two daughters; 
but when they knew in what condition he had left his affairs, 
they refuſed to marry them. The republic did not ſuffer ſo 
ſordid a baſeneſs to go unpuniſhed, nor Lyſander's poverty, 
which was the ſtrongeſt proof of his juſtice and virtue, to 
be treated as an obſtacle to allying into his family. They 
| were fined in a great ſum, publicly diſgraced, and expoſed 
to the contempt of all perſons of honour. For at Sparta 
there were penalties eſtabliſhed, not only for ſuch as refuſed 
to marry, or married too late; but alſo for thoſe who mar- 
ried amifs: and thoſe eſpecially were reckoned of this num- 
ber, who inſtead of allying into houſes of virtue, and with 
their own relations, had no motive but wealth and lucre in 
marriage. An admirable law, and highly tending to perpe- 
tuate probity and honour 1 in families, which an impure 1 mix- 8 
ture of blood and manners ſeldom fails to alter and efface. | 
It muſt be owned, that a generous diſintereſtedneſs in the 
midſt of all that could inflame and gratify the luſt of gain is 
| very rare, and well worthy of admiration; but in Lyſander 
it was attended with great defects, which entirely obſcure 
its luſtre. Without ſpeaking of his imprudence in intro- 
ducing gold and ſilver into Sparta, which he deſpiſed him- 
| elf, though he rendered it eſtimable to his country, and 
I thereby occaſioned its ruin, what opinion can we have of a 
| man, brave indeed, well read in men, ſkilful in affairs, and 
Io great ability in the arts of government, and what is 
; commonly called policy, but who regards probity and juſtice 
l as nothing; to whom falſehood, fraud, and perfidy, appear _ 
legal methods for the attainment of his ends; who does not 18 
1 | fear, for the advancement of his friends, _ the augment | 
ing of his creatures, to commit the moſt flagrant injuſtice 
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1 HISTORY OF THE 
When Ageſilaus was upon the point of leading his troops 
into Perſia, the Spartan Epicydidas arrived to let him know 


that Sparta was threatened with a furious war; that the 
Ephori recalled him, and ordered him to return immediately 


for the defence of his country. Ageſilaus did not deliberate 


a moment, but returned this anſwer immediately to the 
Ephori, which Plutarch has tranſmitted to us. * Ageſilaus 
to the Ephori, greeting. We have reduced part of Aſia, put 
the Barbarians to flight, and made great preparations for war 
in lonia : ; but as you order me to return, I am not far behind 
this letter, and ſhould prevent it if poſſible. I received the | 


command not for myſelf, but my country and its allies, I _ 
know that a general does not deſerve, or poſſeſs that name 


really, but as he ſubmits to ths laws and the e and 
. the magiſtrates.“ | 


This ready obedience of A betten * been wack ade 


asd applauded, and not without reaſon. Hannibal, though | 
depreſſed with misfortunes, and driven almoſt entirely out of 
Italy, obeyed his citizens with great reluctance, when they 


recalled him to deliver Carthage from the dangers that threa. 


tened it. Here a victorious prince, ready to enter the 
enemy's country, and to attack the king of Perfia even upon 
his throne, almoſt aſſured of the ſucceſs of his arms, on the _ 


firſt order of the Ephori, renounces the moſt ſoothing hopes, 


and the moſt exalted expectations. He demonſtrates the 5 


truth of what was ſaid, * That at n the laws ruled men, 


and not men the laws.“ 


On his departure he ſaid, « that thirty todd of the 


| king's archers drove him out of Aſia;” alluding in thoſe 4 


words to a ſpecies of Perſian coin, which had on one ſide 


the figure of an archer, thirty thouſand of which pieces of 
money had been diſperſed in Greece, to corrupt the orators 
and perſons of greateſt power in the cities. 


Y Ageſilaus 1 in quitting Aſia, where he was regretted as the +1 


yo ommon father of the people, appointed Euxenes his lieu— 
tenant, and gave him four thouſand men for the defence of 


the country. Xenophon went with him, He left at Epheſus, = 


r Xenoph. Hig. Grzc. I. iv. p. 513. Idem in Agedil. p. 657. Plut in 1 Ageſil. 


p. 60g. 604. blut. in Apoph. Laconic. p. 211.  * Xenophs 
Hiſt. Græc. I. iv. p. 519. Xenoph. de Exped. Cyr, I. v. p. 350. 
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-with Megabyzus the 'guardian of Diana's temple, half the 
gold he had brought with him from his expedition into Perſia 


with Cyrus, to keep it for him in truſt, and in caſe of death to 
conſecrate it to the goddeſs. | 
In the mean time the Lacedæmonians had raiſed an 
army, and given the command of it to Ariſtodemus, tutor to 
king Ageſipolis, then an infant. 
to concert the operations of the war. 
ſaid, the Lacedæmonians were like a river that grew larger as 
it removed from its ſource; or to a ſwarm of bees, which it 
is eaſy to burn in their hive, but diſperſe themſelves a great 
way when they fly abroad, and become formidable by their 


ſtings. He was therefore of opinion, that it was proper to 


attack them in their capitol; which was approved and re- 
ſolved. But the Lacedzmonians did not give them time. 
They took the field, and found the enemy near Nemæa, a a 
city not very remote from Corinth, where a rude battle en- 


ſued. The Lacedzmonians had the advantage, which was 
Ageſilaus having received this news at 


very conſiderable. 
Amphipolis, as he was haſtening to the relief of his country, 
ſent it directly to the cities of Aſia for their encouragement, 
and to give them hopes of his ſpeedy return, if the ſucceſs 
of affairs would admit it. 


* When the approach of Agelilaus Was. Noe at Sparta, 
the Lacedæmonians who remained in the city, to do him 
honour for the ready obedience he had paid to their orders, 


cauſed proclamation to be made by ſound of trumpet, that 
all young perſons who were willing to aid their king, might 
come and liſt themſelves for that purpoſe. Not one of 


them failed to enter himſelf immediately with the utmoſt 
joy. But the Ephori choſe only fifty of the braveſt and 


moſt robuſt, whom they ſent to him, and deſired that he 


would enter Bœotia with the utmoſt expedition; which he 


did accordingly. | 
About the lame time che two fleets came up with each 
other near Cnidos, a city of Caria. That of the. Lacedæ- 


. monians was commanded by Piſander, Ageſilaus's brother- 
in- law, and that of the Perſians by Pharnabaſus and Conon 


u Xenoph. p· 514—517. 


* Plut. in Ageſil. p. 605. 7 Xenoph, 
Piit, Gree, l. iv. p. 518. Diod, 1, xiv. p | 
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Their enemies aſſembled 
Timolaus of Corinth 
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HISTORY OF THE 
the Athenian. The latter, obſerving that the king of Perſia's 
ſupplies came ſlowly, and occaſioned the loſs of many op- 


portunities, had reſolved to go in perſon to the court, to 
ſolicit the king's aſſiſtance. As he would not proftrate him. 


elf before him, aceording to the Perſian cuſtom, he could 
not explain himſelf but by the intervention of others. He 


repreſented to him, with a force and ſpirit ſeldom pardoned 
in thoſe who treat with princes, that it was equally ſhameful 


and aſtoniſhing, that his miniſters, contrary to his intention, 
- ſhould ſuffer his affairs to be diſconcerted and ruined for 


want of the neceſſary expences; that the richeſt king in the 


World ſhould give place to his enemies in the very point he 
Was ſo infinitely ſuperior to them; that is, in riches; and 
that for want of remitting the ſums his ſervice required to 
his generals, all their deſigns were rendered abortive. - Theſe 
remonſtrances were free, but juſt and ſolid. The king re- 


ceived them perfectly well, and ſhowed, by his example, 


that truth may often be ſpoke to princes with ſucceſs, if 
courage were not wanting. Conon obtained all he de- 


'"manded, and the king made him admiral of his fleet. 
It was compoſed of more than fourfcore and ten galleys, 


to which the enemy's was ſomewhat inferior m 'number. 
They came in view of each other near Cnidos, a maritime 


city of Aſia Minor. Conon, who had in ſome 'meafure 


-octaſioned'the'taking of Athens by the loſs of the ſea fight 


near FX goſpotamos, uſed extraordinary efforts in this to re- 


trieve his misfortune, and to obliterate, by a glorious victory, 


the difgrace of his former defeat. He had this advantage, 


| that in the battle he was going to give, the Perſrans would 


be at the whole expence, and bear all the loſs themſelves; 
whereas the entire fruits of the victory would redeund to the 


Athenians, without hazarding any thing of their own. 


Piſander had alfo ſtrong motives to ſhow his valour upon 
this occaſion, that he might not degenerate from the glory 


of his brother-in-law, and to juſtify the choice he had made 

in appannting him admiral. In effect, he behaved with ex= | 

treme valour, and had at firſt ſome advantage; but the battle 
growing warm, and the allies of Sparta betaking themſelves 


® fo Jpeciofis quod ne ip ſorum guidem Atſienienſium fed alieni mperis rimbus ae, 


jung natüru : — regis, vitturus premio 3 Jvsrr No 
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to flight, he could not reſolve to follow them, and died ſword 
in hand. Conon took fifty galleys, and the reſt eſcaped to 


Cnidos. The conſequence of this victory was the reyolt of 
almoſt all the allies of Sparta; ſeveral of whom declared for 


the Athenians, and the reſt refumed their ancient liberty. 
After this battle, the affairs of the Lacedzmonians daily. 
declined. All their actions in Aſia were no more than the 


| feeble efforts of an expiring power, till the defeats, of Leuftra 
and Mantinea completed their downfal. | 


2 Ifocrates makes a very juſt reflection upon the glg 
tions of Sparta and Athens, which had always their ſource 
and origin in the inſolent proſperity of both thoſe republics. 

The Lacedæmonians, who were at firſt acknowledged maſ- 
ters of Greece without oppoſition, fell from their authority 

only by their enormous abuſe of it. The Athenians ſuc- 

ceeded them in power, and at the ſame time in pride; and 


wie have ſeen into what an abyſs of misfortunes it precipi- 
tated them. Sparta having gained the ſuperiority by the de- 


feat of the Athenians in Sicily, and the taking of their city, 
might have improved in their meaſures from the double 


experience of the paſt; as well in regard to what had 


befallen themſelves, as from the recent example of their 
rival; but the moſt affecting examples and events ſeldom or : 


ever occaſion a people to change their conduct. Sparta be- 


came as haughty and untractable as before; and ſo experi- 


1 the ſame deſtiny again. 


To warn the Athenians againſt this misfortune, Iſocrates 
puts them in mind of the paſt, and of the times wherein they 
were ſucceſsful in every thing. You imagine,” ſays he, 
that provided with a numerous fleet, abſolute maſters at 


| fea, and ſupported by powerful allies, always ready to give 


You aid, you have nothing to fear, and may enjoy in repoſe 


and tranquillity the fruits of your victories: for my part, 
5 indulge me to ſpeak with truth and freedom, 1 think quite 
otherwiſe. The cauſe of my apprehenſion is, my having 


obſerved, that the decline of the greateſt republics has 


always been at the time they believed themſelves. moſt Po- 


erful, and that their very ſecurity has prepared the ꝓrecipice 


into which they have fallen. The reaſon of this 1s evident. 
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Proſperity and adverſity never come albne, but have each 


their train of very different effects. The firſt is attended 
with vain glory, pride, and inſolence, which dazzle the 


mind; and inſpire raſh and extravagant meaſures: on the 


contrary, the companions of adverſity, are modeſty, ſelf dif- 


fidence and circumſpection, which naturally render men 


prudent, and apt to amend from their own failings. So that 


it is hard to Judge which of the two conditions we ought to 
deſire for a City ; ; as that which appears unhappy, is an almoſt | 

certain path to proſperity ; and the other, fo flattering and 
ſplendid, generally leads on to the greateſt misfortunes.” 


The blow which the Lacedzmonians received at the battle 
of Cnidos i is a mournful proof of what he ſays. 
5 Agefilaus was in Bceotia, and upon the point of gix ing 


battle when this bad news was brought him. Apprehend- 
ing that it might diſcourage and deter his troops, he cauſed 
it to be reported! in the army, that the Lacedæmonfans had 


gained a conſiderable victory at ſea; and appearing in public 


with a wreath of flowers upon his hedd. he offered a ſacrifice 


of thankſgiving for the good news, and ſent part of it in 
preſents to his officers vb. The two armies, almoſt equal in 
ſtrength, were in view of each other upon the. Plains of 
Coronæa, when they drew up in battle. Ageſilaus gave the 
teft wing to the Orchomenians, and took the right himſelf. 


Oñ the other ſide the Thebans were upon the right, and the 
Argives on the left. Xenophon lays, that this was the moſt 


furious battle in his time, and may'be believed, as he was 
preſent i in it, and fought near the perſon of Ageſilaus, with 
whom he had returned from Aſia. 
The firſt charge was not very obſtinate, nor of long con- 
tinuance. The Thebans ſoon put the Orchomenians to 
flight, and Ageſilaus overthrew and routed the Argives. 
But both parties having learned, that their left wing had 
been very ſeverely handled and fled, returned immediately; 
Ageſilaus to oppoſe the Thebans, and to wreſt the victory 
out of their hands, and the Thebans to follow their left 


wing, which was retired to Helicon. Ageſilaus at that 


moment might have aſſured himſelf of a . victory, 


Plat. in Ageſil. p. 603. 
d Ibid, Xenoph. — in Grec. p-. 51510. & in a Bel. p. 659, 660. | 
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if be would have let the Thebans paſs on, and had charged 
them after in the rear; but carried away by the ardour of his 
courage, he reſolved to ſtop them with an attack in front, 
and to beat them by pure force. In which, ſays Xenophon, 
he ſhowed more valour than prudence. 


The Thebans, ſeeing Ageſilaus advance againſt them, drew 


| all their foot immediately into one body, formed a hollow 


ſquare, and waited his coming up in good order. The en- 


gagement was ſharp and bloody on all ſides, but particularly. 


where Ageſilaus fought at the head of the fifty young Spar- 
tans ſent him by the city. The valour and emulation of 
thoſe young men were of great ſervice to Ageſilaus, and 


may be ſaid to have ſaved his life; for they fought around 
him with exceeding ardour, and expoſed themſelves fore- 


moſt in-all dangers for the latety of his perſon. They could 


not however prevent his receiving ſeveral wounds through 


his armour from pikes and ſwords. Notwithſtanding, after 
an exeeeding warm diſpute, they brought him off alive from 


the enemy, and making their bodies a rampart for him, ſacri- 


ficed a great number of Thebans to his defence; many of 


thoſe young men were alſo left upon the field. At length, 
finding it too difficult to break the Thebans in front, they 
were forced to have recourſe to what they had at firſt rejeft- 


ed. They opened their phalanx to let them paſs; which 


when they had done, as they marched afterwards in more 
diſorder, they charged them again upon the flanks and rear. 


They could, however, neither break them-nor put them-to 
flight. Thoſe brave Thebans made their retreat continual- 
ly figliting, and gained Helicon, elate with the ſucceſs of 


the battle, wherein on their ade they had ee een | 


invincible. 


Ageſilaus, though very much AE Ee” by the great n num- 


ber of his wounds, and the quantity of blood he had loſt, 


would not retire to his tent, till he had been carried to the 


place where his phalanx was drawn up, and had ſeen all the 
dead bodies removed even upon their own arms. He was 


informed there, that many of the enemy had taken refuge in 
the temple of Minerva Itonienſis, which was not very diſtant 
from the field of battle, and aſked what he would have done 


with them, As he was full of vencration for the gods, he 
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gave voters to let them go, and even ſent them a guard to 

eſcort them in ſafety wherever they thought fit. 

The next morning Ageſilaus, to try whether the Thebaus 
would have the courage to renew the battle, commanded 
his troops to crown themſelves with flowers, and the muſic 
of the army to play, whilſt a trophy was erefted and adorned 
in honour of his victory. At the ſame inſtant the enemy 
ſent heralds to demand his permiſſion to bury their dead; 


rhich he granted, with a truce; and having confirmed his 


victory by that act of a conqueror, he cauſed himſelf to be 


carried to Delphos, Where the Pythian games were then 


celebrated. He made there a ſolemn proceſſion, which 
was followed by a ſacrifice, and conſecrated the tenth part 
of the booty taken in Aſia to the god, which amounted to a 
hundred talents*. Theſe great men, no leſs religious than 
brave, never failed to expreſs by preſents their gratitude 
to the gods for their ſucceſſes in arms; deelaring, by that 
3 homage, that they believed themſelves anfiabted tor 
their vißtories to thear mamas 


8rer. v. ene, returns vifforious to Sparta. He 41 
ways retams his Simplicity and ancient Manners. Conon 
rebuilds the Walls of Athens. A Peace, ſhameful to the 
Gals, cendutled by Antalcides the Lacedæmonian. | 


AFTER the feſtival, Ageflananctumadso Sparta. His ; 
__ - £ Acitizens received him with all.the marks of the moſt 
real joy, and beheld him with admiration, when they ob- 
| ſerved the ſimplicity of his manners, and the conſtant fru- 
gality and temperance of his life. At his return from fo- 
reign countries, where pomp, luxury, ſloth, and the love of 
pleaſures entirely prevailed, he was net infected with the 
manners of the Barbarians, as moſt of the other genetals 
had been: he made no alteration in zhis diet, baths, equipage 


of his wife, arnaments of his arms, or furniture of his 


houſe. In the midſt of ſo ſhining a reputation, and the 
univerſal applauſe, always the ſame, orarather more, modeſt 


than. before, he diſtinguiſhed: himſelf from the ht of the 


- © Plut. in Ageſil. p. 606. I RAS, 
A hundred thouſand crowns, orr about 22,5001. ſterling. 
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citizens, only by a greater ſubmiſſion to the laws, and a 
more inviolable attachment to the cuſtoms of his country 
convinced, that he was only king, to be the brighter exam. 
ple of thoſe virtues to others. 4, 

4 He made greatneſs conſift in virtue only. Hearing the 
Great King (ſo the kings of Perſia uſed to call themſelves) 
ſpoken of in magnificent terms, and his power extremely 

extolled; IJ cannot conceive,” ſaid he, herein he is 

greater than me, unleſs he be more virtuous.” 

There were at Sparta {ome citizens, who, vitiated 15 tlie 
prevailing taſte of Greece, made their merit and glory con- 
{iſt in keeping a great number of horſes for the race. He 
perſuaded his ſiſter Cyniſca to diſpute the (prize in the 

Olympic games, in order to ſhow the Greeks, that thoſe 
3 - victories on which they ſet ſo high a value, were not the 
effects of valour and (bravery, but of riches and expence. 
She was the firſt of her ſex who ſhared in this honour. He 
had not᷑ the ſame opinion of the exerciſes, which contributed 

to render the body more robuſt, and inure it to labour and 
fatigue; and to place them in greater eſtimation, would 
often honour them with his preſence. 
Some time after Lyſander's death, he diſcovered the con- 

Fe formed by that captain againſt the two kings, which 

till then had not been heard of, and came to light by a kind 

of accident, in the following manner: upon ſome affairs, 
Vhich related to the government, it was neceſſary to conſult 
Luyſander's papers, and Ageſilaus went to his houſe for that 
purpoſe. In running them over, he fell upon the ſheets, 
which contained at large the harangue of Cleon, for the 
neu method of proceeding in the election of kings. Sur- 
priſed at peruſing it, he gave over his ſearch, and went away 
abraptly, to communicate that oration to the citizens, and to 
let them ſee what manner of man Lyſander was, and how 
much - they had been deceived in regard to him. But Lacra- 
tidas, a wiſe and prudent perſon, and preſident of the Ephori, 
interpoſed, by telling him, that it was highly improper to 
raiſe Lyſander from the dead; on the contrary, that it was 
aecevary to bury his harangue 1 in the ſame grave with hum, 
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as'of dangerous tendency, from the great art with which it 
was compoſed, and the force of perſuaſion that univerſally 
Prevailed in it, againſt which it might prove no eaſy matter 
to reſiſt, Ageſilaus was of the ſame opinion, and the piece 
was conſigned to lence and oblivion, as the beſt uſe that 
could be made of it. . | 
As his credit was very high i in the city, he cauſed Te- 
lutias, his brother by his mother's ſide, to be declared admi- 
Tal of the fleet. It were to be wiſhed that hiſtory, to juſtify 
this choice, had mentioned any other qualities in that com- 
manu than his nearneſs of blood to the king. : 
Ageſilaus ſoon after ſet out with his land- army to beſiege 
; Dead and took the long walls as they were called, whilft 
his brother Telutias attacked it by ſea. He did ſeveral 
other exploits againſt the people of Greece at war with _ 

Sparta, which always argue indeed the valour and experi- 
ence of the general, but are neither very important nor de- 
ciſive, and which we *thought, for that nen ate be 
omitteds:: | 


A.M. # At the ſame time Pharusbaſus and a having made 
12 c. themſelves maſters at ſea, ravaged the Whole coaſt of Laco- 
393 · nia. That ſatrap, returning to his government of Phrygia, | 
left Conon the command of the naval army, with very con- 
ſiderable ſums for the re-eſtabliſhment of Athens. Conon 
victorious, and crowned with glory, repaired. thither, where 
he was received with univerſal applauſe. The ſad proſpett T 
of a city formerly ſo flouriſhing, and at that time reduced to 
4⁰ melancholy a condition, gave him more grief than he felt 
joy in ſeeing his beloved country again, after ſo many years 
-abſence. He loſt no time, but fell immediately to work, 
employing, beſides maſons and the uſual artizans,-the ſol- 
diers, mariners, citizens, allies, in a word, all who were well 
inclined to Athens; Providence decreeing that this city, 
formerly deſtroyed by the Perſians, ſhould be rebuilt by 
their own hands, and that having been diſmantled and de- 
moliſhed by the Lacedæmonians, it ſhould be reinſtated at 
their own bl; and by the Tpoils taken from them. What 


1281 ” 1717 


# Plut, in Agelil, p. 606. 
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a viciſſitude and alteration was this! Athens at this time had 


thoſe for its allies, which had formerly been its moſt violent 
enemies, and for enemies, thoſe with whom before it had 
contracted the moſt ſtrict and moſt confirmed union. Co- 
non, ſeconded by the zeal of the Thebans, ſoon rebuilt the 
walls of Athens, reſtored the city to its ancient ſplendor, and 


rendered it more formidable than ever to its enemies. Af 


ter having offered to the gods a whole hecatomb, that is to 


ſay, a ſacrifice of a hundred oxen, as a thankſgiving for the 
happy re-cſtabliſhment of Athens, he made a feaſt, to which 


all the citizens, without exception, were invited, 

Sparta could not ſee without extreme aMiQion ſo glo- 
rious a revolution, It looked upon the grandeur and power 
of a city, its ancient rival and almoſt continual enemy, as 


its own ruin, which made the Lacedæmonians take the mean 


_ reſolution of avenging themſelves at once upon Athens, and 
Conon its reſtorer, by making peace with the king of Perſia. 


With this view they diſpatched Antalcides to Tiribaſus. 
His commiſſion conſiſted of two principal articles. The 
firſt was, to accuſe Conon to that ſatrap of having de- 
frauded the king of the money, which he had employed i in 
the re- eſtabliſhment of Athens; and of having formed the 
deſign of depriving the Perſians of Æolia and Ionia, and to 


ſubject them anew to the republic of Athens, upon which 
they had formerly depended. By the ſecond, he had or- 


ders to make the moſt advantageous propoſals to Tiribaſus 


his maſter could deſire. Without giving himſelf any man- 


ner of trouble in regard to Aſia, he ſtipulated only, that 
all the iſlands and other cities, ſhould enjoy their laws and 


liberty. The Lacedæmonians thus gave up to the king, with 
the greateſt injuſtice and the utmoſt baſeneſs, all the Greeks 
ſettled in Aſia; for whoſe liberty Ageſilaus had ſo long 
fought. It is true he had no ſhare in this moſt infamous 
_ negotiation ; the whole reproach of which ought to fall on 
Antalcides, who being the ſworn enemy of the king of 


Sparta, haſtened the peace by all manner of means, becauie_ 
the war augmented the authority, glory, and reputation of 


5 Ageſilaus. | 


2 Abe l. l. p 9. 
A Hiſt. Græc. L 1 iv. p. 537, 538. Plut, in Agetit P> 608 
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The moſt conſiderable cities of Greece had ſent deputies 


at the ſame time to Firibafus, and Conon was at the head 


of thoſe from Athens. All of them were unanimous in re. 
jecting ſuch propoſals. Without ſpeaking of the intereſts 


ol the Greeks of Aſia, with which they were extremely af. 


fected, they ſaw themſelves expoſed by this treaty; the Athe- 


nian, to the loſs of the iſles of Lemnos, Imbros, and Scyros ; 


the Thebans, to abandon the cities of Bœotia, of which they | 


were in poſſeſſion, and which would thereby regain their in- 
dependence; and the Argives to renounce Corinth, with the 


loſs of which Argos itſelf would ſoon, in all probability, be 
attended. The deputies therefore withdrew — con- 


= — any thing. 


Tiribaſus ſeized Conon, and put him in \ priſon. Not dar 


ing to declare openly for the Lacedæmonians, without an 


expreſs order to that purpoſe, he contented himſelf with 


ſupplying them underhand with conſiderable ſums of money 


5 taken theſe precautions, he fet out directly for the court, to | 


for fitting out a fleet, in order that the other cities of Greece 
might not be in a condition to oppoſe them. After having 


give the king an account of the ſtate of his negotiation. 


That prince was well ſatisfied with it, and directed him 


in the ſtrongeſt terms to put the laſt hand to it. Tiribaſus 
alſo laid before him the Lacedæmonians accuſation of Co- 
non. Some authors, according to Cornelius Nepos, have 


written that he was carried to Suſa, and there executed by 


4AM 


3617. 
Aut. J. C. 
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the king's order. The ſilence of Xenopbon, who was his 
contemporary, in regard to his death, makes it doubtful 


whether he did not efeopa from 1 or ſuffer, as has been 


ſaid. 
Whilſt this treaty was. negociating, ſeveral liens little 

conſiderable paſſed between the Athenians and Lacedæmo- 

nians. It was alſo at the ſame time, that Evagoras extend- 


ed his conqueſts in the iſland of 7 of which we : ſhall 


ſoon treat. 
« Tiribaſus at length, upon his return, ſummoned the de- 
puties of the Grecian cities to be preſent at the reading ob 


the treaty. It imported, that all the Grecian cities of Aſia 


ſhould remain dependent on the king, and that the reſt, as 
| | e v. p. e. 
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be ſmall as great, ſhould have full poſſeſſion of their liber- 
The king further reſetved to himſelf the iſles of Cyprus 
40 Clazomena, and left thoſe of Scyros, Lemnos, and Im- 
bros, to the Athenians, to whom they had long appertained. 
By the ſame treaty he engaged to join with ſuch people as 
came into it, in order to make war by ſea and land againſt all 
who ſhould refuſe to agree to it, We have already _ it 
was Sparta itſelf propoſed theſe conditions. 
| All the other cities of Greece, or at leaſt the gente part 
of them, rejected ſo infamous a treaty with horror. How- 
ever as they were weakened and exhauſted by domeſtic di- 
viſions, and not in a condition to ſupport a war againſt ſo 
powerful a prince, who threatened to fall with all his forces 
upon thoſe who ſhould refuſe to come into this peace, they 
were obliged againſt their will to comply with it, except 
the Thebans, who had the courage to oppoſe it openly at 
| firſt, but were at length reduced to accept it with the ere, 
by whom they found themſelves univerſally abandoned. 
Such was the fruit of the jealouſy and diviſions, which 
armed the Grecian cities againſt each other, and was the end 
_ propoſed by the policy of Artaxerxes, in diſtributing ſums 
of money amonglt the ſeveral eſtates; invincible in arms, 
and to the ſword, but not to the gold and preſents of the 
5 Perſians; ſo remote were they in this reſpect from the cha- 
rafter of the ancient Greeks their forefathers. 
Io comprehend aright how much Sparta and Athens dif- 
fered from what they had been in former times, we have 
only to compare the two treaties concluded between the 
Greeks and Perſians; the former by Cimon the Athenian 
under Artaxerxes Longimanus above ſixty years before, 
and the latter by Antalcides the Lacedæmonian under Ar- 
taxerxes Mnemon, In the firſt, Greece victorious and tri- 
umphant, aſſures the liberty of the Aſiatic Greeks, gives the 
law to the Perſians, impoſes what conditions it pleaſes, and 
preſcribes bounds and limits, by prohibiting them to ap- 
proach nearer to the ſea with their troops than the diſtance 
of three days march; or to appear with long veſſels in any 
of the ſeas between the Cyanæan and Chalidonian iflands, 
5 that 1 is to ſay, from the Euxine to the coaſts of Pamphilia. 


Diod. J. xii. p. 74, 75 
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In the ſecond, on x the contrary, Perſia, grown haughty and 


imperious, takes pleaſure in humbling its conquerors, in de- 
priving them, with the ſingle ſtroke of a pen, of their empire 


in Aſia Minor, in compelling them to abandon baſely all 


the Greeks eſtabliſhed i in thoſe rich provinces, to ſubſcribe 


to their own ſubjection, and to confine themſelves in their 
turn within the narrow bounds of Greece. | 


From whence can {o ſtrange an alteration ariſe? Ads there 


not on both ſides. the ſame cities, the ſame people, the ſame 


forces, and the ſame intereſt? No doubt there are; but they 


are not the ſame men, or rather, they have no longer the 


ſame principles of policy. Let us recal thoſe happy times 
of Greece, ſo glorious for Athens and Sparta, when Perſia _ 
came pouring liking a deluge upon this little country with 
all the forces of the Eaſt. What was it that rendered the 
two cities inyincible, and ſuperior to ſuch numerous and 


formidable armies? Their unjon and good underſtanding. 
No diſſenſion between the two ſtates, no jealouſy of com- 


mand, no private view of intereſt; in fine, no other conteſts 


between them, but of honour, glory, and the love of their 
country. 1 


To ſo laudable an union may be added an \ irreconcileable 


: hatred for the Perſians; which became a kind of nature in 
the Greeks, and was the moſt diſtinguiſhing character of that 


nation. ® It was a capital crime, and puniſhed with death, 


only to mention peace, or propoſe any accommodation 
with them; and an Athenian mother was ſeen to throw the 


firſt ſtone at her ſon, who had dared to make ſuch a motion, 
and to ſet others the example of ſtoning him, 
The ſtrict union of the two ſtates, and declared or, 


. rence of the common enemy, were a long time the potent 


barriers of their ſecurity, rendered them invincible, and 


may be ſaid to have been the ſource and principle of all the 
| glorious ſucceſſes which raiſed the reputation of Greece to 
ſo high a pitch. But by a misfortune common to the moſt 


flouriſhing fates, thoſe very ſucceſſes became the cauſe of its 


tuin, and prepared the way tor the diſgraces it experienced 


in the nquet, 


m 77 EM Panegyr. p. 143. 
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» Theſe two ſlates, which might have carried their victo- 
rious arms into the heart of Perſia, and have attacked in 
their turn the great king upon his throne itſelf; inſtead of 
forming in concert ſuch an enterpriſe, which would at once 
have crowned them with glory, and laden them with riches, 
have the folly to leave their common enemy at repoſe, to em 
broil themſelves with each other upon trivial points of ho- 
nour, and intereſts of little importance, and to exhauſt the 
forces ineffectually againſt themſelves, which ought to have 
been employed ſolely againſt the Barbarians, who could not 
have reſiſted them. For it is remarkable, that the Perſians 
never had any advantage over the Athenians or Lacedæ- 
monians, whilſt they were united with each other, and that 


- it was their own diviſions only, which ſupplied them with 


the means to conquer both alternately, and always the one 
by the other. | 
Theſe diviſions induced them to take ſuch 1 as 
neither Sparta nor Athens would ever have otherwiſe been 
capable of. We ſee both the one and the other diſhonour 
themſelves by their mean and abject flatteries, not only of 
the king of Perſia, but even of his ſatraps; pay their court 
to them, earneſtly ſolicit their favour, cringe to them, and 
even ſuffer their ill humour; and all this to obtain ſome aid 
of troops or money, forgetting that the Perſians, haughty 
and inſolent to ſuch as ſeemed afraid of them, became timo- 
rous and little to thoſe who had the courage to deſpiſe them. 
But in fine, what did they gain by all theſe mean condeſcen- 
ſions? The treaty, which gave occaſion for theſe reflections, 
and will ever be the reproach of Sparta and Athens. : 


SECT. VII. Tar 1 ages 8 King of 
Salamin. Eulogy and Character of that Prince. Tirs- 


baſus falſely accuſed. His Accuſer puniſhed 
WW Eat I have ſaid upon the facility with which the 


Greeks might have rendered themſelves formida- 
ble to their enemies, will be more evident if we conſider, 
on one ſide, the diverſity of people, and extent of country, 
which compoſed the vaſt empire of the Perſians, and on the 


» Iſoc. in Panegyr. p. — In Panath. p. 524% 525. 
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other, the weakneſs of. the- government, incapable of ani. 


mating ſo great a maſs, and of ſupporting the weight of ſo 


much buſineſs and application. At the court every thing 
was determined by the 1 intrigues of women, and the cabals 


ok favourites, whoſe whole merit often conſiſted in flatter- 
ing their prince, and ſoothing his paſſions. It was upon 


their credit officers were choſen and the firſt dignities diſ- 


poſed of ; by their opinion the ſervices of the generals of 
_ armies were Judged, and their rewards decided. The ſequel 


will ſhow, that from the ſame ſource aroſe the inſurrection 


of provinces, the diſtruſt of the greateſt part of the gover- 


nors, the diſcontent and conſequential revolt of the beſt Þ}F 
officers, and the ill ſucceſs of aimolt all the enterpriſes that 5 
were formed. 


Artaxerxes having got rid of the care and perplexity 


which the war with the Greeks had occaſioned, applied 
himſelf to the terminating that of Cyprus, which had laſted 
| ſeveral years, but had been carried on with little vigour, 
and turned the greateſt part of his forces that way. 


© Evagoras reigned at that time in Salamin, the capital city 
of the ifle of Cyprus. He was deſcended from Teucer of 


N Salamin, who at his return from Troy built this city, and 


gave it the name of his country. His deſcendants had 


' reigned there. from that time; but a ſtranger of Phœnicia, 


= having diſpoſſeſſed the lawful king, had taken his place, 


and to maintain himſelf in the uſurpation, had filled the city | 
with Barbarians, and e the whole iſland to the king 


of Perſia. 


Under this tyrant Evagoras was born, of whoſe education 
great care was taken. He was diſtinguiſhed amongſt the 


youth by the beauty of his aſpect, the vigour of his body, and | 
more by the modeſty and innocence of his manners , which 


are the greateſt ornaments of that age. As he advanced in 


years, the greateſt virtues, valour, wiſdom, and juſtice, 
were obſerved to brighten in him. He afterwards carried 
theſe virtues to o conſpicuous. a height, as to give Jealouſy 


= 5 Ifocrat, in Evag. p. ho 3 
T is | Teazet was of Salamin, a little iſland near Athens, celebrated for 


the famous battle under Xerxes. 


+ Ee qui ornat atatem, pudor. Cie. 
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to thoſe that governed; who perceived juſtly that fo ſhining 
a merit could not continue in the obſcurity of a private con- 
dition; but his modeſty, probity, and integrity, reaſſured 
them, and they repoſed an entire confidence in him, to 
which he always anſwered by an inviolable fidelity, with- 
out ever meditating their expulſion from the throne by vio- 
: lence or treachery. 
A more juſtifiable means conducted him to it, Divine 
Providence, as Iſocrates ſays, preparing the way for him. 
One of the principal citizens murdered the perſon upon the 
throne, and had contrived to feize Evagoras, and to rid 
himſelf of him, in order to ſecure the crown to himſelf; 
but that prince eſcaping his purſuit, retired to Solos, a city 
of Cilicia, His baniſhment was ſo far from abating his 
courage, that it gave him new vigour. Attended only with 
fifty followers, determined like himſelf to conquer or die, 
he returned to Salamin, and expelled the uſurper, though 
ſupported by the credit and protection of the king of Perſia. 

— Having re-eſtabliſhed himſelf in Salamin, he ſoon rendered 
his little kingdom moſt flouriſhing, by his application to the 
relief of his ſubjects, and by protecting them in all things; 

by governing them with juſtice and benevolence; by mak- 

ing them active and laborious; by inſpiring them with a 

| taſte for the cultivation of lands, the breeding of cattle, 

3 commerce, and navigation. He formed them. alſo for war, 

| and made them excellent ſoldiers. ES 

0 He was already very powerful, and had acquired great 

reputation, when Conon, the Athenian general, after his de- 

feat at AÆgoſpotamos, took refuge with him; v not thinking i it A. M. 
poſſible to find a ſafer aſylum for himſelf, nor a more pow- 4 C. 
erful ſupport of his country. The reſemblance of their 405. 


\ | manners and ſentiments ſoon made them contract a ſtrict 
1 amity with each other, which continued ever after, and 


proved equally advantageous to both. Conon was in great A. M. 
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5 credit at the king of Perſia's court, which he employed an, J c. 

= with that prince, by the means of Cteſias the phyſician, ggg. 
to accommodate his differences with his hoſt Evagoras, and 

ho happily effected it. 


5 Ifocrat, in Evag. p. 393—395· 
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Evagoras and Conon, with the great deſign of ſubvert. 
ing, or at leaſt of reducing, the great power of Sparta, which 


had rendered itſelf formidable to all Greece, concerted to- 


gether the means for the attainment of that end. They were 


both citizens of Athens; the latter by birth, and the other by 


right of adoption; which his great ſervices and zeal for that 
republic had deſerved. The ſatraps of Aſia ſaw with pain 
their country ravaged by the Lacedæmonians, and found 


| themſelves in great difficulties, from not being in a condi- 
tion to make head againſt them. Evagoras remonſtrated to 


them, that it was neceſſary to attack the enemy as well by 
ſea as land; and he did not contribute a little by his credit 


with the king of Perſia to Conon's being appointed general 
. of his fleet. The celebrated victory over the Lacedæmonians 
at Cnidos was the conſequence, and e the mortal wound 0 
to that republic. 


The Athenians, in acknowledgment of the important 


ſervices Evagoras and Conon had rendered them with 
Artaxerxes, erected ſtatues in honour of them. 


» Evagoras, on his ſide, extended his conqueſts from city 


to city, endeavouring to make himſelf maſter of the whole 
| iſland. The Cypriots had recourſe to the king of Perſia. 
That prince, alarmed by the rapid progreſs of Evagoras, of 


which he apprehended t the effects, and conſcious of what im- 


portance it was to him to prevent an iſland's falling into the 


hands of an enemy, ſo favourably ſituated for holding Aſia 
Minor in awe, promiſed them an immediate and power- 
ful ſupport, without declaring openly however againſt Eva- 


- goras, 
AM. 


* Being employed elſewhere by more important affairs, 
he could not keep his word with them ſo ſoon as he expe&- 


ed, and had engaged. That war of Cyprus eontinued fix 


years, and the ſucceſs with which Evagoras ſupported it 
againſt the great king, ought to have baniſhed from the 
Greeks all terror of the Perſian name, and united them 

againſt the common enemy, Ir is true, the ſuccours ſent by 


Artaxerxes till then were little conliderable, as they alla 


' Pauſan, I. i. p. 5: 8 „ Diod, 1. xiv. p. 311. 
n ® [ſocrat, in Paneg. p. 135) 136. | 
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were the two following years. During all that time it was 
Teſs a real war, than a preparation for war: but when he A, 1878. 
had diſengaged himſelf from the Greeks, he applied to it Ant. 1e. 
vigoroufly, and attacked Evagoras with all his forces. 386. 
The army by land, commanded by Orontes his ſon- in- 
law, conſiſted of three hundred thouſand men, and the fleet 
ol three hundred galleys; of which Tiribaſus, a Perſian of 
the higheſt rank and greateſt reputation, was admiral. 
Gaos, his ſon-in-law, commander under him. Evagoras, 
on his ſide, aſſembled as many troops and ſhips as he could; 
but they were a handful in compariſon with the formidable 
preparation of the Perſians. He had a fleet of only fourſcore 
. and ten galleys, and his army ſcarce amounted to twenty 
thouſand men. As he had abundance of light veſſels, he 
laid ſnares for thoſe that carried the proviſions of the enemy, 
of which he ſunk a great number, took many, and prevented . 
the reſt from arriving; which occaſioned a famine amongſt 
the Perſians, attended with violent ſeditions, which could 
only be appeaſed by the coming of freſh convoys from Cili- 
cia. Evagoras ſtrengthened his fleet with ſixty galleys, 
which he cauſed to be built, and fifty ſent him by Achoris 
__ king of Egypt, with all the mate & and corn he could have 
occaſion for. : 
Evagoras, with his lung forces, attacked immediately a 
part of the enemy's army, which was ſeparate from the reſt, 
and entirely routed it. This firſt action was ſoon followed 
by another at ſea, in which the Perſians were worſted for 
ſome time, till animated by the warm reproaches and re- 
monſtrances of their admiral, they reſumed courage, and 
obtained a complete victory. Salamin was immediately 
belicged by ſea and land. Evagoras, leaving the defence of 
the city to his ſon Pythagoras, quitted it in the night with 
ten galleys, and failed for Egypt, to engage the king to ſup- _ 
port him vigorouſly againſt the common enemy. He did 
not obtain from him all the aid he expected. At his re- 
turn he found the city in exceeding diſtreſs; and finding 
himſelf without reſource or hope, he was obliged to capi- 
© tulate. The propoſals made to him were, that he ſhould aban- 
don all the cities of Cyprus, except Salamin, Where he 


* Died, l. xv. p. 328—333 · 
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| ſhould content himſelf ts reign; that he ſhould pay an 

annual tribute to the king, and remain in obedience to him 

as a ſervant to a maſter. The extremity to which he was 

reduced obliged him to accept the other conditions, hard as 

they wefe, but he could never reſolve to comply with the 

laſt, and perſiſted always in declaring, that he could only 
treat as à king with a king. Tiribaſus, who commanded 
the ſiege, would abate nothing of his pretenſions. 

Orontes, the other general, jealous of his colleague's 
glory, had written fecretly to court againſt him, accuſiing 
him, among other things, of forming deſigns againſt the king, 

and ſtrengthened his accuſation from his continuing to hold 
a ſecret intelligence with the Lacedæmonians, and his ma- 
nifeſt endeavours to make the chiefs of the army his crea- 
tures, by the force of preſents, promiſes, and a compla- 
cency of manners not natural to him. Artaxerxes, upon 
theſe letters, believed he had no time to loſe, and that it 
was neceſſary to prevent a conſpiracy ready to break out. 
He diſpatched orders immediately to Orontes, to ſeize Ti- 
ribaſus, and ſend him to court in chains, which was in- 
ſtantly put in execution. Tiribaſus, upon his arrival, de- 
manded to be brought to trial in form; that the heads of the 
accuſation ſhould be communicated to him, and the proofs 
and witneſſes produced. The king, employed in other cares, 
had no leiſure at that time to take cognizance of the affair. 

Orontes, in the mean time, ſeeing that the beſieged made 
ry vigorous defence, and that the ſoldiers of the army, dif. 
contented with the removal of Tiribafus, quitted the ſer- 
vice and refuſed to obey him, was afraid affairs would take 

A. M. a bad turn with regard to him. He therefore cauſed Eva- 
4 2 7 c. Coras to be ſpoke to underhand; the negociation was re- 
385. ſumed, the offers made at firſt by the latter were accepted, 
. and the mortifying article, which had prevented the con- 

cluſion of the treaty, retrenched. The ſiege was raiſed in 
conſequence, Evagoras continued king of Salamin only, 
_ and engaged to pay an annual tribute. 

It appears that this prince lived twelve or thirteen years 
after the concluſion of the treaty, for his death is dated in 
the year of the world g692. His old age was attended with 
a happineſs and tranquillity never interrupted with ſickneſs 

: 


PERSIANS AND GRECIANS. 
or diſeaſe, the uſual effect of a ſober and temperate life. 


Nicocles, his eldeſt ſon, ſucceeded him, and inherited his 
virtues as well as throne. He celebrated his funeral with the 
utmoſt magnificence. The diſcourſe, entitled Evagoras, 


compoſed by Iſocrates, to inſpire the young king with 
the deſire of treading in the ſteps of his father, and from 
which I have extracted the ſubſequent eulogium, ſerved 


for his funeral oration. He alſo addreſſed another tract 
to Nicoeles, which bears his name, wherein he gives him 
admirable precepts for governing well. I ſhall, perhaps, | 


have occaſion to ſpeak further of them in the enſuing vo- 
lume. | I 


A and Charatte 5 Evagoras. 


Though Evagoras was only king of a little ſtate, Ilo- 
crates, who was well able to judge of virtue and merit, 
compares him with the moſt powerful monarchs, and pro- 


poſes him as the perfect model of a good king, convinced 


that not the extent of provinces, but extent of mind and 
greatneſs of ſoul, conſtitute great princes. He does in ef- 
fett point out to us many qualities truly royal in him, and 


Which ought to give us a very high idea of his merit. 
Evagoras was not of the number of thoſe princes who be- 
lieve, that to reign, it is ſufficient to be of the blood royal, 


and that the birth which gives a right to the crown, gives 
alſo the merit and qualities neceſſary for wearing it with ho- 
nour. He did not fancy, that it could be ſuppoſed, as every 


other condition and ſtation of life made a kind of appren- 


ticeſhip neceſſary to its ſucceſs, the art of reigning, the moſt 
difficult and important of all, ſhould require no pains and 
preparation for its attainment. He came into the world with 


the moſt happy diſpoſitions; a great fund of genius, an eaſy 
conception, alively and inftant penetration, which nothing 


eſcaped, a ſolidity of judgment, that immediately reſolved 


what it was neceſſary to alt; qualities which might ſeem to 


diſpenſe with all ſtudy and application; and yet, as if he 


had been born without talents, and found himſelf obliged 


= ſupply by. ſtudy what he might want by nature, he ai 


8 Iſocrat. in Evag. 
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glected no means for the embelliſhment of his mind, and 
devoted a * conſiderable part of his time in inſtructing him- 


ſelf, in refletting, meditating, and conſulting the Jungment 


and merit of others. 
When he aſcended the throne, his greateſt care awd appli- 


cation was to know mankind, in which the ability of a prince, 


and of thoſe who are at the head of affairs, principally con- 
ſiſts. He had, no doubt, prepared himſelf for that ſcience by 
the ſtudy of hiſtory, which gives a kind of anticipation of it, 


ſupplies the place of experience, and teaches us what the 


men are with whom we live, by what they have been in other 
ages. But we ſtudy men quite differently in themſelves; by 


their manners, characters, conduct, and actions. The love 
of the commonwealth rendered him attentive to all perſons 


who were capable of ſerving or hurting it. He applied him- 


lelf to the diſcovery of their moſt ſecret inclinations and prin- 
ciples of action, and to the knowledge of their different ta- 
lents and degrees of capacity, in order to aſſign each his 
proper poſt, to beſtow authority according to merit, and to 


make the private and public good promote each other. He 
neither rewarded nor puniſhed his ſubjects, ſays Iſocrates, 
from the report of others; but ſolely upon his own know- 


ledge and experience of them; and neither the virtues of 


the good. nor the vices of the bad, — his W and : 
; penetration. 


He had one quality very ſeldom found in thoſe who poſ- 


' Jeſs the firſt rank in authority, eſpecially when they believe 
"themſelves capable of governing alone; I mean a wonderful 
_ docility and attention to the ſenſe of others, which aroſe 
from a diffidence in his own abilities. With his great quali- 
ties, he did not ſeem to have occaſion for recourſe to the 
_ counſel of others, and nevertheleſs made no reſolution, and 


formed no enterpriſe, without having firſt conſulted the 


' wiſe perſons he had placed about him in his court; in- 


ſtead of which, pride and preſumption, the latent poiſons 
of ſovereign power, incline the greateſt part of thoſe who 

arrive at thrones, either to alk no counſel at all, or not to - 
follow it when they do. 
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Intent upon diſcovering the excellent in every form of 


government and private condition of life, he propoſed the 
uniting of all their high qualities and great advantages in 
himſelf; affable and popular as in a republican ſtate; grave 
and ſerious as in the councils of the aged and the ſenate; 


ſteady and deciſive as monarchy after mature deliberation 
a profound politician, by the extent and rettitude of his 
views; an accompliſhed warrior, from intrepid valour in 


battle direfted by a wiſe moderation; a good father, a good 
relation, a good friend, and what crowns all his praiſe * in 


every circumſtance of his charatter, . great, and en 8 
5 himſelf. | | 
He ſupported his dignity and rank, not with an air of 
pride and haughtineſs, but by a ſerenity of aſpett, and a 
mild and ealy majeſty, reſulting from innate virtue, and the 


evidence of a good conſcience. He won the hearts of his 
friends by his liberality, and conquered others by a great- 


neſs of ſoul, to which ey: could not refuſe their eſteem and 
_ admiration. 1 
But what was moſt royal i in him, and attracted the entire 
confidence of his ſubjects, neighbours, and even enemies, 
was his ſincerity, faith, and regard to all his engagements; 


and his hatred, or rather deteſtation, for all diſguiſes, falſe- 


hood, and fraud. A ſingle word on his ſide had as much re- 


gard paid to it as the moſt ſacred oath; and it was univerſal- 
y known, that nothing was capable of inducing him to vio- 


late it in the leaſt circumſtance whatſoever. _ 
It was by all theſe excellent qualities, that he effectually 


reformed the city of Salamin, and entirely changed the face 


of its affairs in a very ſhort time. He found it groſs, ſavage, 


and barbarous, without any taſte either for learning, com- 
merce, or arms. What cannot a prince do who loves his peo- 
ple, and is beloved by them; who believes himſelf great and 


powerful only to render them happy; and knows how to 


ſet a juſt value upon, and do honour to, their labours, induſ- 


try, and merit of every kind? He had not been many years 


upon the throne before arts, ſciences, commerce, naviga- 
tion, ang military diſcipline, were ſeen to flouriſh at Sala» 


1 Tupar/ize: bs c rar. 20 a 
pe p. 
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min; inſomuch that that city did not give place to the moſt 
opulent of Greece, 


Iſocrates often repeats, that in the praiſes he gives Eva- 


goras, of which I have only extracted a part, far from exag- 


gerating any thing, he always falls ſhort of truth. To what 
can we attribute areign ſo wiſe, ſo juſt, ſo moderate, ſo con- 
ſtantly employed in rendering his ſubjects happy, and in 
promoting the public good? The condition of Evagoras, 


before he came to govern, ſeems to me to have contributed 
very much to it. The being born a prince, and the having 


never experienced any other condition but that of maſter 
and ſovereign, are, in my opinion, great obſtacles to the 


knowledge and practice of the duties of that high ſtation. 
Evagoras, who came into the world under a tyrant, had long 
obeyed before he commanded, He had borne in a private 

and dependent life the yoke of an abſolute and deſpotic 


power. He had ſeen himſelfexpoſed to envy and calumny, 


and had been in danger for his merit and virtue. Such*a 
prince had only to be told upon his aſcending the throne, 
what was ſaid to a great ®emperor, Nou have not always 
been what you now are. Adverſity has prepared you to make 
a good uſe of power. You have lived long amongſt us, and 
like us. You have been in danger under bad princes, 
| You have trembled for yourſelf, and known by experience 


how virtue and innocence have been treated.” What he 


had perſonally ſuffered, what he had feared for himſelf or 
others, what he had ſeen unjuſt or unreaſonable in the con- 
duct of his predeceſſors, had opened his eyes, and taught 
him all his duty. It ſufficed to tell him, what the emperor 


Galba told Piſo, when he adopted him his aſſociate in the 


empire, *f Remember what you condemned or applauded in 
princes, when you were a private man, You have only to 
conſult the judgment you then paſſed upon them, and to aft 
conformably to it, for your inſtruction! in the art * reigning : 


well. 5 


: 5 Trajan. 
4 + Quam utile eft ad * fecundorum pet adverſa veniſſe! Vix 11 nobiſcum, peril 
fatus es, kimuiſei. Que tunc erat innocentium vita ſects, et enen es. PIA. in 
Panegyr. 

4 Liiliſſimus quidum ac breviſſ mus bonarum malarumgue rerum deleflus, cogitare e qui 
aut neluerts ſub alio prineije, aut volueris. TACIT, Hiſt, J. i. c. — 
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TRIAL or TIRIBASUs. 


We have already ſaid, that Tiribaſus, having been ac- 


euſed by Orontes of forming a conſpiracy againſt the king, 
had 'been ſent to court in chains. Gaos, admiral of the 


fleet, who had married his daughter, apprehending that Ar- 


_ taxerxes would involve him in the affair with his father. in- 


law, and cauſe him to be put to death upon mere ſuſpicion, 


_ conceived he had no other means for his ſecurity than an 


open revolt. He was very well beloved by the ſoldiers, | 


and all the officers of the fleet were particularly at his de- 


votion. Without loſs of time he ſent deputies to Achoris 


king of Egypt, and concluded a league with him againſt the 
king of Perſia. On another fide, he ſolicited the Lacedæ- 


monians warmly to come into that league, with aſſurances 
of making them maſters of all Greece, and of eftabliſhing 


univerſally their form of government; at which they had 


long ſeemed to aſpire. They hearkened favourably to theſe 
propoſals, and embraced with joy this occaſion of taking 
arms againſt Artaxerxes; the rather, becauſe the peace they 
had concluded with him, by which they had given up the 


Greeks of Aſia, had covered _ with TO. and filled 
them with remorſe. 


As ſoon as Artaxerxes had put an end to the war of Cy- 


prus *, he thought of concluding alſo the affair of Tiriba- 


ſus. He was ſo juſt as to appoint for that purpoſe three 
commiſſioners, who were great lords of Perſia of diſtinguiſh» 


ed probity, and of the higheſt reputation in his court. The 


affair came to an examination, and a hearing on both ſides. 


For fo conſiderable a crime, as that of having conſpired 


_ againſt the king's perſon, no other proofs were produced 
than the letter of Orontes; that is to ſay, of a declared ene- 
my, ſtudious to ſupplant his rival. Orontes was in hopes, 


from his credit at court, that the affair would not have been 
diſcuſſed in the uſual forms, and that upon the memorial 
ſent by him, the accuſed would have been condemned with- 


out further examination. But that was not the cuſtom with 


'# Diodorus refers the detificn of this affair, till after the war with the Ca · 


Luſians, of which we ſhall ſoon ſpeak ; this ſeems very improbable. 
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the Perſians. By an ancient eſtabliſhed regulation, to which 


L amongſt other privileges they had a right by birth, no perſon 


was ever to be condemned, without being firſt heard and 
confronted with his accuſers. This was granted to Tiriba- 
ſus; who anſwered to all the articles of the letter. As to his 


connivance with Evagoras, the treaty itſelf concluded by 
Otontes was his apology ; as it was abſolutely the ſame 
that prince had propoſed to him, except a condition, which 
would have done honour to his maſter. As to his intelli- 


gence with the Lacedæmonians, the glorious treaty he had 


made them ſign ſufficiently explained, whether. his own, or 


the king's intereſts were his motives for it. He did not deny 


his credit in the army; but apprehended, it had not been | 
long a crime to be beloved by the officers and ſoldiers; and _ 
concluded his defence, in repreſenting the long ſervices he 


had rendered the king with inviolable fidelity; and eſpeci- 


ally his good fortune in having formerly ſaved his life, when 
he was hunting, and in great danger of being devoured by 


two lions. The three commiſſioners. were unanimous in 


_ declaring Tiribaſus innocent. The king reſtored him to his 
former favour, and juſtly enraged at the black deſign of 
|. Orontes, let the whole weight of his indignation fall upon 
him. A ſingle example of this kind againſt informers con- 


victed of falſehood, would for ever ſhut the door againſt. 


calumny. How many innocents have been deſtroyed for 


want of obſerving this rule, which even the Pagans conſi- 


|  Gered as the baſis of all juſtice, and the he of the pub- 
lic e og = 


Sxer.\ 7 The Expedition of n . the 8 1 


duſians. H: ſtory of Datames the Carian, 


HEN Artaxerxes had determined the Cyprian war, 
he entered upon another againſt the Caduſians, 


whe, it 1s probable had revolted, and. refuſed to pay the 
_ cuſtomary tribute; for authors ſay nothing as to the occa- 

dion of this war. Thoſe people inhabited part of the moun- 
| tains, ſituate between the Euxine and Caſpian ſeas in the 
north of Media. The foil is there fo ungrateful, and ſo lit- 


| v Plut,, in Artax. p. 102g, 1034. 
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tle proper for cultivation, that no corn is ſowed upon it. 


The people ſubſiſt almoſt entirely upon apples, pears, and 
other fruits of that kind. Inured from their infancy to a hard 


and laborious life, they looked upon dangers and fatigues as 


nothing; and for that reaſon made excellent ſoldiers. The 
king marched againſt them in perſon at the head of an army 
of three hundred thouſand foot, and ten thouſand horle, Tr- 
ribaſus was with him in this expedition. 
Artaxerxes had not advanced far into the country, when 
his army ſuffered greatly by famine. The troops could find 
nothing to ſubſiſt upon, and it was impoſſible to bring pro- 


viſions from other places, the ways being difficult and im- 


Practicable. The whole camp were reduced to eat their car- 


riage beaſts; which ſoon became ſo ſcarce, that an aſs's 
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head was valued at ſixty drachmas“, and was very hard to 


be got at that price. The king's table itſelf began to fall 


| ſhort, and only a few horſes remained, the reſt having been = 


15 entirely conſumed. 


In this melancholy conjunfture, Tiribaſus contrived . 
ſtratagem which ſaved the king and army. The Caduſians 


had two kings who were encamped ſeparately with their 


troops. Tiribaſus, who took care to be informed of all that 


paſſed, had been apprized, that there was ſome miſunder- 


ſtanding between them, and that their jealouſy of each 
other prevented their acting in concert, as they ought to have 


done. After having communicated his deſign to Artaxerxes, 


he went himſelf to one of the kings, and diſpatched his ſon 


to the other. They each of them rad the king to whom 


they applied, that the other had ſent ambaſſadors to treat with 


Artaxerxes privately, and adviſed him to loſe no time, but 


to make his peace directly, in order that the conditions of 


it might be the more advantageous; promiſing to aſſiſt them 
with their whole credit. The fraud ſucceeded, The r Pa- 


gans thought it no crime to uſe it with enemies. Ambalſa. 


dors ſet out from both 1288 . Tirtbatus and his ſon i in 
their company: 


As this double negociation lafled ſome time, Artaxerxes 


began to ſuſpect Tiribaſus; and his enemies king, that | 


* Thirty livres. 
* e an virtus, ed in hoſle * ? ViRe!L, 
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opportunity, forgot nothing to his prejudice that might ruin 
him in the king's opinion. That prince already repented the 
confidence he had repoſed in him, and thereby gave room 
for thoſe who envied him, to vent their calumnies and in- 
vectives. Upon what does the fortune of the moſt faithful | 
ſubjects depend with a credulous and ſuſpicious prince! 
Whilſt this paſſed, arrived Tiribaſus on his fide, and his ſon 
on the other, each with ambaſſadors from the Caduſians. 
The treaty being concluded with both parties, and the peace 
made, Tiribaſus became more powerful than ever in his 
maſter's favour, and returned with him. 
Ihe king's behaviour in this march was much admired. 
Neither the gold with which he was covered, his purple 
robes, nor the jewels that glittered all over him, and were 
worth ſ1x-and-thirty millions of livres *, prevented his hav. 
ing an equal ſhare in the whole fatigue with the meaneſt 
ſoldier. He was ſeen with his quiver at his back, and his 
ſhield on his arm, to diſmount from his horſe, and march | 
foremoſt in thoſe rugged and difficult countries. The ſol | 
diers obſerving his patience and fortitude, and animated by | 
his example, became ſo light, that they ſeemed rather to fly 
than walk. At length he arrived at one of his palaces, where 
the gardens were in admirable order, and there was a park 
of great extent and well planted, which was the more ſur- 
priſing as the whole country about it was entirely naked, 
and bore no kind of trees. As it was the depth of winter, 
and exceſſive cold, he gave the ſoldiers permiſſion to cut 
down the wood in this park, without excepting the fineſt 
trees, either pines or cypreſſes. But the ſoldiers not being 
able to reſolve to fell timber of ſuch. exceeding beauty and 
ſtatelineſs, the king took an ax, and began by cutting the 
| fineſt and largeſt tree himſelf; after which the troops ſpared | 
none, cut down all the wood they wanted, and kindled as 
3 many fires as were neceſſary to their paſſing the night with- 
"out any inconvenience. When werefle& how much value 
118 great perſons generally ſet upon their gardens and houſes of 
— pleaſure, we muſt confeſs Artaxerxes's generoſity in mak 
Ml ing this facrifice, which argued a very laudable goodneſs of 


# Twelve thouſand talents. 
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heart, and a ſenſibility for the diſtreſſes and ſufferings of his 
ſoldiers. But he did not always ſupport that character. 


The king had loſt in this enterpriſe a great number of his 
| beſt troops, and almoſt all his horſes: and as he imagined 
that he was deſpiſed upon that account, and the ill ſucceſs: 
of his expedition, he became very much out of humour with 
the grandees of his court, and put to death a great number 


of them in the emotions of his wrath, and more out of diſ- 


truſt, and the fear of their attempting ſomething againſt. 


him. For fear in a ſuſpicious prince is a very deſtruftive 
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and bloody paſſion ; whereas true courage 1s gentle, bus. 8 


mane, and averſe to all jealouſy and ſuſpicion. 
© One of the principal officers that periſhed in this expe - 


dition againſt the Caduſians was Camiſares, by nation a Ca- 


rian, and governor of Leuco-Syria, a province incloſed be- 
tween Cilicia and Cappadocia. His ſon Datames ſucceeded 
him in that government, which was given him in conſidera- 


tion of the good ſervices he had alſo rendered the king in the 
ſame expedition. He was the greateſt captain of his time; 


and Cornelius Nepos, who has given us his life, does not 


: prefer Amilcar and Hannibal to him amongſt the Barbari- 


ans. It appears from his hiſtory of it, that no one ever ex- 


celled him in boldneſs, valour, and ability, in inventing _ 


ſchemes and ſtratagems, in activity in the execution of his 
deſigns, in preſence of mind to reſolve in the heat of action, 
and to find reſources upon the moſt deſperate. occaſions ;. 
in a word, in every thing that regards military knowledge. 
It ſeems that nothing was wanting to his having acquired a 
more illuſtrious name, than a noble theatre, and more ex- 
alted occaſions; and perhaps an hiſtorian to have given a 
more extenſive narration of his exploits. For Cornelius 


| Nepos, according to his general plan, could not relate them 
but in a very ſuccintt manner. 


He began to diſtinguiſh himſelf ey by the exe- 


cution of a commiſſion that was given him to reduce Thyus, 


a very powerful prince, and governor of Paphlagonia, who 


had revolted againſt the king. As he was his near relation, 


he thought it incumbent on him at firſt to try the methods. 


of lenit/ and reconciliation, which almoſt coſt him his life, 


Corn. Nep. in vit. Datamis. 
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through the treachery of Thyus, by the ambuſcades he had 
laid for him. Having eſcaped ſo great a danger, he attacked” 


him with open force; though he ſaw himſelf abandoned 


by Ariobarzanes, ſatrap of Lydia, Ionia, and all Phrygia, 
whom jealouſy 80 from giving him aid. He took 
his enemy priſoner, with his wife and children; and know. 
ing with what joy the king would receive the news, he en- 
deavoured to make it the more ſenſible by the pleaſure of a 
ſurpriſe. He ſet out with his illuſtrious priſoner, without 


giving the court any advice, and made great marches, to 
prevent its being known from rumour before his arrival. 
When he came to Sufa, he equipped Thyus in a very ſin- 


gular manner. He was a man of a very tall ſtature, of a 


| haggard and terrible aſpect, a black complexion, with the 


hair of his head and beard very long. He dreſſed him in a 
magnificent habit, put a collar and bracelets of gold about 


his neck and arms, and added to this equipage all the orna- 

ments of a king, as he was in effect. For himſelf, in the 
groſs habit of a peaſant, and clad like a hunter, he led Thyus 

upon the left in a leaſh, like a wild beaſt that had been taken 


in the toils. The novelty of the ſight drew the whole city 


after it, but nobody was ſo much ſurpriſed and pleaſed as 
the king, when he ſaw them approach i in that pleaſant maſ- 


querade. The rebellion of a prince, very powerful in his 


country, had given Artaxerxes great and juſt alarm, and he 


did not expect to have ſeen him ſo ſoon in his hands. So. 
ſudden and ſucceſsful an excution gave him a higher pie 
nion than ever of the merit of Datames. | 

"To expreſs his ſenſe of it, he gave him an equal ſhare 


in the command of the army, deſtined againſt Egypt, with : 


Pharnabaſus and Tithrauſtes, the two principal perſons in the 


tate, and even appointed him genera? 1 in chief, when he re- 
called Pharnabaſus. 


When he was upon the point of ſetting out for that expe. | 


dition, Artaxerxes ordered him to march directly againſt | 
Aſpis, who had made the country revolt, which he com- 


manded in the neighbourhood of Cappadocia, The com- 


miſſion was little important for an officer who had been ap- 
pointed general, and beſides very dangerous, becauſe it was 


neceſſary to go in queſt of the enemy into a very remote 
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country. The king ſoon perceived his error, and connter- 
manded him: but Datames had ſet out direttly with a hand- 
ful of men, and marched night and day; judging that dili- 
gence, without a great number of troops, was all that was 


- neceſlary to ſurpriſe and vanquiſh the enemy. It happened 


according to his expectation, and the couriers diſpatched by 
the king, met Aſpis in chains on the road to Suſa, 
Nothing was talked of at the court but Datames. It was 
not known which to admire moſt, his ready obedience, his 
_ viſe and enterpriſing bravery, or his extraordinary ſucceſs. 
So glorious a reputation gave offence to the courtiers in 


power. Enemies in ſecret to each other, and divided by a 
contrariety of intereſts, and a competition in their preten- 


ſions, they united together againſt a ſuperior merit which 


Teproached their defects, and was therefore a crime in their 


acceptation. They conſpired to ruin him in the king's opi- 


nion, and ſucceeded but too well. As they beſieged him 


perpetually, and he was not upon his guard againſt perſons 
who appeared ſo well affected to his ſervice, they inſpired 


him with jealouſy and ſuſpicion to the FOOTER of the moſt 


zealous and faithful of his officers. 


An intimate friend of Datames, who 1 one of the 

higheſt poſts at court, apprized him of what paſſed, and of 
the conſpiracy which had been formed againſt him, and had 
already ſunk his credit conſiderably with the king. * He 


repreſented to him, that if the Egyptian expedition, with 


=: which he was charged, ſhould take a bad turn, he would 
find himſelf expoſed to great dangers: that it was the cuſtom 
with kings to attribute good ſucceſſes to themſelves and their 


auſpicious fortune only, and to impute the bad to the faults 
of their generals, for which they were reſponſible at the 
peril of their heads: that he ran the greater riſk, as all that 


were about the king's perſon, and had any ee ee | 


him, were his declared enemies. ang had ſworn his deſtrue- 


3 + Docet eum magno fore i in ber icalo fiquid, illo imperante, in in Ext adterſi actidiſſet. 
 Namgque eam eſſe conſuctudinem regum, ut caſus adver ſos hominibus tribuant, fecundos 


Jortunæ ſug 5 quo facile fiert, ut impellantur ad corum perniciem, quorum ductu res mai? 


geſts nuncientur. Illum hoc mgjore fore in di ſertmine, ful, quibus rex maxime obediat, 


e0g habeat inimic Nos. Cox Ns a LF. 
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Upon this advice, Datames reſolved to quit the king” s ſer- 
vice, though without doing any thing hitherto contrary to 
the fidelity he owed him. He left the command of the army 
to Mandrocles of Magneſia, departed with his own troops 
for Cappadocia, ſeized Paphlagonia, which joined it, allied 
himſelf ſecretly with Ariobarzanes, raiſed troops, took pol. 


ſeſſion of fortreſſes, and put good garriſons in them. He 


received advice, that the Piſidians were arming againſt him. 


He did not wait their coming on, but made his army march 


thither under the command of his, youngeſt ſon, who had 


dhe misfortune to be killed in a battle. However lively his 
affliction might be upon that occaſion, he concealed his 


death, leſt the bad news ſhould diſcourage his troops. When 
he approached near the enemy, his firſt care was to take poſ- 


ſeſſion of an adyantageous poſt. *Mithrobarzanes, his father- 
_ in-law, who commanded the horſe, believing his ſon entirely 


ruined, determined to go over to the enemy. Datames, 


without concern or emotion, cauſed a rumour to be ſpread 
throughout the army, that it was only a feint concerted be- 
tween him and his father-in-law, and followed him cloſe, as 
if he deſigned to put his troops into a diſpoſition for charg- 
ing the eneniy in two different attacks. The ſtratagem had 
all the ſucceſs he expected from it. When they joined 
battle, Mithrobarzanes was treated as an enemy on both 
ſides, and cut to pieces with his troops. The army of the 


Piſidians was put to flight, and left Datames maſter of the 


field, and of all the rich oy found i in the camp of the con- 
quered. 


Datames had. not till then PIE WO, 833 againſt the king, 


the actions we have related being only againſt governors, 


with whom he might have particular differences, which we 


have obſerved before was common enough. His own-eldeft 


fon, called Sciſmas, made himſelf his accuſer, and difco- 
vered his whole deſigns to the king. Artaxerxes was highly 


apprehenſive of the conſequence. He knew all the merit of 


this new enemy, and that he. did nat engage in any enter- 
priſe, without having maturely conſidered all its conſe« 


| quences, and taken the neceſſary meaſures to ſecure its 
ſucceſs; and that hitherto the execution had always anſwered 


Died. |. xv, p. 399+ 
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the wiſdom of his projects. He ſent an army againſt him 
into Cappadocia of almoſt two hundred thouſand men, of 
which twenty thouſand were horſe, all commanded by 
Autophradates. The troops of Datames did not amount to 


the twentieth part of the king's; ſo that he had no reſource 


but in himſelf, the valour of his foldjans; and the happy ſitua- 


tion of the poſt he had choſen. - For in that conſiſted his 


chief excellence; never captain having | better known how 


to take his advantages and chooſe his ground, when he was 2 


to draw up an army in battle. 


His poſt, as I have obſerved, was infinitely "A to 
that of the enemy. He had pitched upon a ſituation, where 


they could not ſurround him; where, upon the leaſt move- 
ment they made he could come to blows with them with 


very conſiderable advantage; and where, had they reſolved 
to fight, their odds 1 in number would have been abſolutely _ 


uſeleſs to them. Autophradates well knew, that according 
to all the rules of war, he ought not to hazard a battle in ſuch 
a conjuncture: but he obſerved at the ſame time, that it 


was much to his diſhonour, with ſo numerous an army to 
make choice of a retreat, or to continue any longer in in- 
action before a handful of enemies. He therefore gave the 
: ſignal. The firſt attack was rude; but the troops of Auto- 
phradates ſoon gave way and were entirely routed. The 
victor purſued them for ſome time with great ſlaughter. 
There were only a thouſand. men killed on the fide of : 


Datames. N 


Several battles, or rather ſkirmiſhes, were Longhn ON 
wards, in which the latter was always vittorious; becauſe, | 
perfectly knowing the country, and ſucceeding eſpecially 


in the ſtratagems of war, he always poſted himſelf advantage. 


ouſly, and engaged the enemy in difficult ground, from 


whence they could not extricate themſelves without loſs. 


Autophradates ſeeing all his endeavours ineffettual, and his 


ſupplies entirely exhauſted, and deſpairing of ever being able 
to ſubject by force ſo artful and valiant an enemy, entreated 
an accommodation, and propofed to him the being reſtored 
to the king” s favour upon honourable conditions. Datames 


was not ignorant that there was little ſecurity for him in ſuch 


a Choice, becauſe princes are ſeldom reconciled 1 in earneſt 
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with a ſubje& who has failed in his obedience, and to whom 
they ſee themſelves in ſome ſort obliged to ſubmit, How. 
ever, as only deſpair had hurried him into the revolt, and he 
had always retained at heart the ſentiments of zeal and affec- 
tion for his prince, he accepted the offers with joy, which 
would put an end to the violent condition his misfortune 
had engaged him in, and afforded him the means of return- 
ing to his duty, and of employing his talents for the ſervice 
of the prince to whom they were due. He promiſed to ſend 
deputies to the king; upon which enſued a ceſſation of 
arms, and Autophradates r eren into Phry gra, which was 
his government. 
Datames was not deceived. Artaxerxes, furiouſly en- 
raged againſt him, had changed the eſteem and affection he 
formerly profeſſed for him, into an implacable hatred. 
Finding bimſelf incapable of conquering him by the force 
ok arms, he was not aſhamed to employ artifice and treachery ; 
means unworthy every man of honour, and how much more 
ſo of a prince! He hired ſeveral murderers to aſſaſſinate | 
him; but Datames was ſo happy as to eſcape their ambuſ- 
cades. At length Mithridates, the ſon of Ariobarzanes, tao 
whom the king had made magnificent promiſes, if he could 
deliver him rom ſo formidable an enemy, having inſinuated 
himſelf into his friendſhip, and having long treated him with 
all the marks of the moſt entire fidelity to acquire his confi- 
dence, took the advantage of a favourable opportunity, when 
he was alone, and ſtabbed him with his ſword, before he was 
in a condition to defend himſelf. 


Thus * fell this great captain in the ſnares of a pretended | 


friendſip; who had always thought it his hanour to obſerve. 
the moſt inviolable fidelity, in regard to thoſe with whom 
he had any engagements. Happy, had he always piqued 
himſelf alſo upon being as faithful a ſubje& as he was a true 
friend; and if he had not, in the latter part of his life, ſullied 
the luſtre of his heroic qualities, by the ill uſe he made of 
them; which neither the fear of diſgrace, the injuſtice of 
thoſe who envied him, the ingratitude of his maſter for the 


* Ita wir, qui multos conſe {to nemunem perfdia ceferat, finulata. b efl arricitia 
Cor x. Nay. | 
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ſervices he had rendered him, nor * any other pretext could 
ſufficiently authorize. 


I am ſurpriſed that, pete de as he was 5 to the greateſt 


_ perſons of antiquity, he has remained in a manner buried in 
ſilence and oblivion. His great actions and exploits are 


however worthy of being preſerved in hiſtory, For it is in 


ſuch ſmall bodies of troops as thoſe of Datames, that the 
whole ſoul is exerted, in which the higheſt prudence is 
ſhown, in which chance has no ſhare, and the abilities of a 
general appear in their full light, 


This doctrine of Mr. Rollin's may do very wal in i France, where implici eit 1 
obedience to the grand monarch is the law of the land; but it has too much 


of that exploded abſurdity, paſſive obedience (founded in an erroneous 


d acceptation of religion) to be admitted in a free nation; where, by the maxims 
of the law, and the conſtitution of the government, the ſubje& in many in- 
Mtances is diſpenſed from his obedience, and may defend himſelf (even in 
arms) againſt his prince, viz. in caſes of life and liberty, 


END OF VOL. III. 
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